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AMERICAN EDITION. 



PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISEMENT. 

The pages which are here reproduced for the pleas- 
ure and profit of young people iu America are, as the 
title indicates, intended as an aid to home education. 
They require the agency of the parent or teacher to 
ndake them most profitable, though well fitted, without 
such assistance, to interest and benefit young readers. 
Designed for English pupils, they contain some things 
peculiar to that country, and of course will seem some- 
what foreign to our thought and observation ; but yet 
they are of such an unimportant nature, l^eing confined 
almost entirely to simple modes of expression, as not 
at all to detract from its interest or usefulness to the 
American reader. 

The work belongs to a class of books, now happily 
less rare than they were a few years ago, which aim 
rather to reconcik pleasure with useful instruction than 
merely to mingk them. A necessary quality of such a 
book is, that the information communicated shall be 
authentic, the scientific expositions accurate, the moral 
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iv publishers' advertisement. 

tone just, the style fitted to form a pure taste. In 
these respects, the American publishers feel authorized 
to believe that they are introducing to families and in- 
dividuals a work entitled to confidence ; aiid they have 
been encouraged to issue it by the commendations of 
gentlemen whose experience as instructors and as sci- 
entific men gives value to their testimony. The great 
variety of subjects presented, and withal so skilfully 
treated as to make " truth simple " and attractive, ren- 
ders it an admirable family book for summer days and 
winter nights. The lessons on drawing, alone, offer to 
the young learner an easy introduction to a source of 
almost inexhaustible pleasure and of permanent benefit. 
To cultivate habits of observation and thoughtfulness ; 
to lead the tender mind to a knowledge of the works 
of God in nature and providence, and of his moral 
laws, as written in the structure of the soul and 
affirmed in the pages of revelation, — these are within 
the province peculiarly of home education, and deserve 
to be more diligently attended to in that primary school 
of which all are pupils. The present publication is 
tendered as an auxiliary to tKis object. And should 
the present volume prove successful, the publishers 
have made arrangements for a series of volumes by the 
same author. 
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PREFACE. 



The aim of "Pleasant Pages" is, The founda- 
tion OF GOOD MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL HABITS IN 

THE RISING GENERATION. In Older to this end, it will 
endeavor to exhibit to the young the wondrous good- 
ness and wisdom of the Creator in his works, and to 
excite within them a longing for the highest moral 
excellence. In attempting another of the higher ob- 
jects of education, — the development and training of 
the mind, — it will lead children to observe, minutely 
and accurately, to reflect slowly, and .to compare 
and generalize carefully. Whilst presenting to them 
much solid information, it will open to their senses 
new fields of observation, and, by rendering instruc- 
tion pleasing and attractive, will aim to form a taste 
for reading, and a desire for knowledge. 

These objects will be dear to all who love children. 
They will be dearer still to those who possess the 
interesting responsibilities of a parent; and to such 
the author of "Pleasant Pages'' would earnestly 
present his work. 

All the time asked for so important a design ia ten 
minutes a day. The book, if regularly read by the 
parent to his child, at their morning meal, would 
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VI PBEPACE. 

render him his " Daily Instructor/' It would, every 
morning, supply the child with a new idea, and set 
his mind in motion for the day, promoting its exercise 
and growth. May it thus become a familiar and wel- 
come guest ; looked .for and required by children as 
much as they require their " daily bread ; '' and 
may the author be allowed the privilege of assisting 
parents in their most sacred function — the training 
of their offspring ; a system of training which shall 
implant truth in the spring time of age, that it may 
take root ; which shall, in cultivating the mind, so 
refine its perceptions, and exercise its higher powers 
of reason and judgment, that it shall truly grow; and, 
above aU, shall aim to form the character of the child, 
quickening the desire for moral excellence, and teach- 
ing that God is in all things, and in us. When such 
training shaU have been realized, and we shall have 
placed, in their degrees of importance, the formation 
of the mind above the furnishing of the memory, and 
the formation of the " character " above the formation 
of the mind ; then, and only then, will the retrograde 
progress of error be staggered by the onward progress 
of truth. 

In order to make the work extensively useful, it is 

published at a price which will require a very large 

Bale to protect the publishers from loss. He would 

^ ^ venture to ask all parents, who may approve 

tails, to aid in its circulation. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE. 



Ist Week. 



KONDAT. 



IntrodnotioxL 



Pegta. Lucy, Willie, Ion, and Ada I 
eome here, I have lome good news for 
you. 

Lwy. Pray, papa, let us hear it 

Papct, Do you remember the In- 
fimt School, where your mamma and 
I once taught so many children ? 

Lucy. Yes, and the children too, 
who were so happy. 

Papa, Now, I have been thinking 
that you would like to hear some of 
their lessons ; for, in these times, the 
poor children of England often learn 
more in their schools than you da 

Lucy, I'm sure we should like such 
lessons ; I want very much to learn 
about some ammalt. 

WiXUe. And I should like to loam 
about some new cowUrietf and to 
hear some more History Tale$, 

Jon, And I want to learn Draw- 
ing. 

Pt^M. Well, yon shall learn all 
these things. Our course for the 
present shaJl be 

Good and Bad Children on Monday. 
Natural History ** Tuesday. 

History * ** Wednesd. 

Olyect Lesson ** Thursday. 

Geography ** Friday, 

and Drawmg . . " Satusday. 

We will haye a regular eottrae cf 



Uaom m each subject; and when 
you want a change, yon may learn 
about Great Men, or Biography, and 
what is called Natural Philosophy. 
Waiie. I do not know what that 



P. And you may learn of different 
plants and flowers. 

X. That is called Botany. 

P. We shall teach you only one 
idea in each lesson, so that you may 
understand andremember it perfectly. 
I should like much for you to gain 

OKB n>BA EYERT DAT. 

L. That wiU be m» ideas in a 
week. 

W. And Threb huiidbbd ideas 
in a year, if we can only remember 
them ; but why should we take so 
much pains to learn ? 

Ion. That we may get knowledge^ 
of course. 

W. YeSf it is Teiy pleasant to 
know more ; but, after all, what use 
is our learning ? We must die one 
day, and then we shall go out of the 
world and leave all our knowledge 
behind us. 

L, Oh Willie! Fm snre that you 
do not know that ; you know we 
cannot leave it in our bodies. 

P. Besides, Willie, that is a eelfish 
11 
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PLBJLflANT PAGES. 



IXTRODUCTIOlf* 



thought Do you mean to get know- 
ledge only for yourself ? By learn- 
ing, you may not only get good, but 
great pUtuure for yourself and others. 
Sit down all of you, and HI tell you 
a tale about— 

THE PLEASUBBS OF LEABNIKO. 

When I was at boarding-sohool, 
there was a boy, a day>8cholar, whom 
we all liked very much. He was 
only ten years old. He could not 
play well at cricket or hoop, yet he 
was the first boy in the school. One 
day I went home to tea with him. 
His father was lying on the sofa ; he 
looked very pale, and had a bad 
cough. His mother was sitting near 
to him with his little sister, whom 
she was teaching to write. 

Ailer we had taken tea, and played 
in the garden, we sat down by the 
side of his mother, and read our les- 
sons to her. Whilst •she was sewing 
she talked to us about theuL and ex- 
plained the hard words. We soon 
imderstood them then, and I think I 
never learned my lessons so quickly 
before. 

TT. I see now why he was the first 
boy in the school. 

P. But when we came back afler 
the holidays, we found that he had 
left school His father's house was 
shut up, and empty; for, poor boy, 
he and his sister had lost their father 
and mother, and had gone to live 
with then: aunt, on the other side of 
the pond. 

He told us that he had only his 
little sister left to love now ; and 
that, as he was too poor to come to 
school again, he intended to read the 
books of the school library, and to 
teach her all that he read, and every- 
thing that his good mother had told 
him about God their Father. 

And oh I how delighted he wa4 
to teach his sister I We could often 
see him from our bed-room window. 
12 



How Joyfhlly he would get up at sbi 
o'clock in the morning, and would tie 
on her little black bonnet, and white 
pinafore, and shawl I Then he would 
bfush her tiny shoes until they 
were very black, and would put on his 
straw hat, and away they would go 
over the hills together. 

At nine o'clock, he would teach 
her to read, then he taught her to 
write, and to spell. He showed her 
how to make figures, and work sums 
on her slate, and their aunt taught 
her to sew. 

I wanted very much to know what 
they learned on the hills, so one 
morning I got leave to go with them. 
" I am going," said Joseph, " to teach 
little Kate all that my dear mother ' 
taught me from underneath this tree. 
Here are hundreds of things yet to 
find out and learn. Look at that 
beautiful sky and the long streaky 
clouds. We are going to find out 
where the clouds come from, and 
what they are made ot Then we 
want to learn why some clouds are 
round, and some long, and why they 
are of such a rQsar colour in the morn- 
ing." " Then," said little Kate, " I want 
to know what the wind, which blows 
them along, is made of, and where it 
comes from. We ];iave been noticing, 
too, the music which the animals 
make to the sun, when they see him. 
Do you see that he is just getting 
up I Listen, only now I There's 
the singing of the birds — the buzzing 
of the insects — ^the bleating of the 
lambs in the valley — and the cawing 
of the rooks a long way off. We 
mean, this summer, to count up the 
difierent trees and plants here, and 
perhaps the different earths, and 
rocks, and stones. To-morrow we 
shall begin to learn about this tree 
behind us." 

"Why, Joseph,"Isaid, "what xsthere 
to be learned from this old stump f 
"Ahl" said ho, "my mother taught me 
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UfTBODUOnOV. 



manjtlungs from it ; we had twelve 
lessons : — Ist. We examined the 
roots, to see what they are made for. 
2ndly. We learned about the sap. 
3rdly. The trunk. 4thly. The 
branches. 5thly. The pith. Gthly. 
The layers of wood. 7thly. The 
bark- 8thly. The buds. 9thly. 
The leaves, and what they were 
made for. lOthly. The little in- 
sects which live on the leaves and 
under the bark, llthly. How the 
tree came here, and what it was 
made for. 12thly. We learned its 
name, and to what family of trees it 
belongs. And," said . he, " 13thly, 
Fm going to teach all this to Katie, 
and she is so glad !" 

W. But, papa, what was the use 
of their spending time in noticing 
these things so much ? 

P, You ought, Willie, to notice 
and know every common thing around 
you. From the Phnts you get food 
to nourish you, medicine to heal you, 
and clothing to cover you. The 
Com plants gave you the straw for 
your hat. The Crocus plant grew the 
yellow colour for the ribbon. The 
Indigo plant, the dark blue for your 
neckerchief. You have to thank the 
Flax plant for the linen of your 
shirt, and the Cotton tree for your 
socks. Your shoe-strings came 
firom a silkworm ;. your coat from a 
sheep, and your shoes from a oal£ 

Ion. And the soles from the Gutta 
Perchatree. 

P. The Oak trees are made into 
ships, the Hemp plant into sails, 
and the wind blows them along. The 
Earth affords us Iron for great rail- 
roads ; and Water the mighty steam 
for the engines. These are all very 
common things, and yet yon see man 
has found much good by thinking 
about them. But, ah I Willie, when 
you begin to notice how beaatiiully 
they are all made, and to feel that 
they are all Me worh$ o/God^ you 
B 



will gam even a far greater good. 
One of my bo<^ says, 

" These chsrmt thsU work thy loal's 
eternal health, 

And love, and fentleness, and joy im- 
part.** 

So God's works will always teach 

you somethmg new about their 

Maker, and will give you good 

thoughts, which you will keep after 

you go out of this world. We shall 

find out some of these thoughts soon. 

L. And did Joseph get so much 

good by taking notice ? 

P. Yes, and his sister too. He 

I taught her every day until she was a 

great girl, and now they both eigoy, 

in another way, man happiness than 

ever. 

Ion* How do they get it, papa f 

P. By giving it to others. That is 

the only way to get real happiness. 

They live in the country, where they 

have more than a hundred children 

to teach ; imd, as they thank God 

when the children grow wiser and ' 

better, the happiness which they see 

in their faces comes back again to 

them, a hundred-fold. They talked 

to me the other day of a higher happU 

ness still, which they know they will 

I have soon. 

L, What is that, papa? 
P. Listen I In 100 years, yon, 
and I, all of us, will belong to an- 
other world instead of tiiis one. 
Joseph and his sister mutt die too : 
and . their great happiness will begin 
I when they ut in heaven and meet 
[their old scholars. Then, how 
i they will thank God again, that he 
allowed them to teach I One scholar 
i will say to them, " You first showed 
me the way up here :" another, *^ You 
first taught me to love Jesus Christ" 
Perhaps many bright angels, as th^ 
go on their way to praise God, wiU 
stop and say to them, ''You first 
taught us to sing." And even the 
Grrat God may oJl to them, sayings 
13 
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IKTRODUCTIOH. 



**'bUJiWJCa AB TB HAVE DONB IT 
TTMTO THB LEAST OF THESE MY- 
BBETHBEM, T£ UAYB DONE IT TJITTO 

MB." 

W. Is that rea2; papa ? 

F, Of course it will be. Do you 
not know that heaven is as " real " a 
place as earth? Joseph says that the 
treasures he has up there are saTer 
than anything he has in this world ; 
he will never hse them. 

L, Thai is true, because the 
Bible says so. 

P. Now, Willie, you see why I want 
to teach you more, and to give you a 
lesson every day. You will, I hope, 
grow up to be a man, and then you 
mtut teach others. You need not 
have a school This world is a school. 
Here people wiB learn either good 
things or bad things from you, and 



you eannot help it Ever since the 
world was made, every generation 
has been learning something from 
the generation before it, and so the 
world has become either better or 
worse. 

W, Then we had better learn as 
much as we can, and get our minds 
full of good thoughts. 

P. True, Willie, a lesson will only 
cost ten minutes of your play-dme. 
Afler we have had our week's les- 
sons, we will print them in a book. 
So, if I can not only teach you, but all 
the boys and girls in England, do 
you not think I shall be glad ? 

W, Oh yes I And I shall be glad 
to learn, now. Ten minutes a-day ! 
that is not much time. I should be 
glad to have ttoo lessons a^ay, so 
that I might become a good teacher. 



1 God's presence shineth eveiywhere. 
By night as well as day, 
To guard us by his constant care, 
And guide us on our way. 

2 Although we are but poor and weak, 

Children of sin and dust; 
Yet we can still our Father seek, 
And in him put our trust 

3 And we are strong in him to daie 

All that is good and right; 
His will to do, his love to share, ' 
Dear children in his sight! 

4 Then, let us offer daily praise. 

For mercies daily given; 
And joyful songs of gladness nim, 
Jn gratitude to haaven. 
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TERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

Lucy. Mamma, what shall we 
learn hy noticmg the Animals? 

Mamma, Many nsefnl and pl.ea- 
eant things. You will see m what per- 
fect order God's works are arranged. 

Buonaparte's army was once set- 
ting out on a march. There were 
soldiers with red coats, white coats, 
dark-hlue coats, — soldiers on hlack 
horses, grey horses, and brown horses, 
all mixed together in a crowd. There 
were flags in one part, tents in 
another, cannons, waggons, waggon- 
horses, and servants. If you had 
seen them, you would have said,— 
"What confusion! 

But, a few hours afterwards, Buo- 
naparte was there! The red sol- 
diers were all standing in straight 
lines — the blue-coats were arranged 
in a square. The waggons were 
loaded, and placed behind each other 
in long rows. The flags and can- 
non were placed at regular distances. 
Everything was in good order; and 
ihe army vhu beauHftU to look^qton. 

W. Ahl I dare say Buonaparte 
knew all the soldiers and regiments. 
How I should like to be able to 
arrange soldiers in such beautiAil 
order. 

if. I can give you something bet- 
ter to do thim that The order of 
soldiers is oriy marC$ order; but 
amongst the ten thousand animals 
which God has placed all over the 
world, there is perfect order; far 
more beautiful than Buonaparte 
could make with his men. 

W. There does not appear to be 
any order at alL Every tne seems 
to grow according to its ova fimcy! 
When a boy and an oyster have left 
off growing, how different they look ! 
Yet they are both anknais. Think 
of the Elephant and tiie Sprat; an 
Owl and a Worm ; a Camelopard 



and a Frog; a Wdf and an Eel; a 
Star-Fish and a Sheep; a Slug tad 
a Peacock; a Bear and a Butterfly. 
They may be all brothers, but they 
seem to me as disorderly in their 
appearance, as the idlers were 
before they marched. 

M, Yet, do you know that they 
are all arranged in a much better 
order than Buonaparte could make^ 
They become different in their sixe 
and shape — not according to their 
oWn fancies, but by the intention of 
their Maker. No doubt he has a 
reason for every difference that yon 
have ever notiotsd in them. Every 
aninuil has its proper place in nature, 
and from the highest to the lowest 
they are all connected together in 
perfect regularity. They form, as it 
were, one long chain; and when you 
begin to see tins, you will find the 
animals even more beautiful to hoh 
upon than Buoni^xurte's army. 

L, I should like to have seen them 
when Koah led them into the ark! 
Perhaps God arranged them for him. 

W. I should like to find out what 
regiment the Dog belongs to, and the 
Cat 

if. It will be some time before yon 
will be able to do that properly. I 
may tell you that all the animals are 
arranged in /ow great diviiiont, I 
thmk I wUl at once lead you to ob- 
serve these divisions before you begin 
to notice the animals more closely. 

L, Please, mamma, let us begin 
directiy. Here is our dog Fan ; does 
she belong to a division? 

if. Certainly; take her on your 
lap and notice her. 

W. Now, Miss Fan, what we you 
made of? Flesh, blood, skin, and 
bones. 

Ion. That is more tiian all animals 
have: the lobster which mamma 
bought yesterday bad no bones in it 
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If. Tell me some of the Dog's bonea. 

X. Her rib bones. 

A, Her leg bones. 

W, Her jaw bones. 

Ion, I have found such a great 
bone here. It runs all along her 
back, from her head down to her tail. 

M. This is the largest bone of all. 
It is the pillar of her body — ^the ribs 
and most of the other bones are 
joined to it It b called *' the Back- 
bone^ or Spme.^ 

L, These bones make a sort of 
framework for her body. Just as the 
beams and rafters of a house make a 
framework for it. 

W, The Lobster 70U spoke o^ Icoi 
—although it has not any bones — 
has a framework to its body, as well 
as our dog. 

Ion, I suppose its shed is its frame- 
work. But its shell is outside its 
body. 

W, Well, then, it has an owUide 
framework — why should it not 1 — 
the dog's framework is inside its body. 

M, We call the dog^^ framework a 
skeleton. So we wUl say of her— 
1st, — Her body is built on an mfar- 
nal skeleton^ the principal part of 
which is the backbone. 

M, To procure food for this body, 
it must carry it about from one place 
to another. 

W. So it has four legs, as all ani- 
mals have. 

L, Not aU animals. The fly has 
six; the spider has eight; and the 
oyster — 

W, has none. The worm has no 
legs. 

Ion, And the centipede has a hun- 
dred. 

1£, Nearly all animals with an 
internal skeleton, if they have not 
four legs, have four parts, called 
limbs f with which they move about 
from place to place. 

W. Our canary has an inside 
Skeleton, bui it has only two legs. 
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Jf. Right, Willie, but it has four 
littiht; two for walking, and two for 
flymg; and./&iAe» have only limbs for 
swimming. 

M, The dog's food forms U)ody 
which is different from that of some 
animals. 

W, Yes; the Uood of the butter- 
fly is white. 

Ion, And Fan has red blood. 

M, We diall only notice these 
three parts at present — ^her skeleton, 
limbs, and blood. 

Now, listen carefrilly. All ani- 
mals that resemble her in these three 
paits, form one of the great divisions, 
and are called Backboned Animals. 
Let us make a lesson about her. 
Lesson 1. 

** Ow Dog ha8(X) anintemaiskeU^ 
ton, with a backbone or spine, 

" She has (2) four limbs, 

** (3) Sh€ has red blood, and is caUed 
a Backboned Animal." 

Ion, I have been thinking while 
we were saying it, that / am a back- 
boned animal, for I have all these 
things. 

M, That is true. Ion. Tell me 
some other backboned animals. 

L, The Cat, the Cow, the Horse. 

W. The Fox, the Wolf, the Ele- 
phant 

Ion, The Parrot, Eagle, Frog, 
Whale, lizard, Herring, uid Sprat, 
aro backboned animals. 

if. So is the Serpent, but it 
has no feet. Some of the Lizards 
have only two feet You will re- 
member, then, that not all back- 
boned animals have four limbs. 

L, The Eels- have not, and many 
of the fishes. 

Ion, I have just thought such a 
good thought, Willie. We will write 
down 01^ a large pi^ce of paper the 
names of a^ the backboned animals 
we know, so as to^make a division. 
What a large one it will be I 

W, Yes; and we will take great 
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care of it, And 'whenever we find out 
a new backboned animal, or hear of 
one, we will join its name to the list 

L, And we will pin the list on to 
the nnrsery walL 

M, That will be a veiy good plan, 
and when you have made a large 
list, I will teach you to arrange 
tbem again into classes. Remember, 
once more, that to know a Backboned 
animalpvoperlj you must notice three 



of its parts,— its Skeleton, Limbi, 
and Blood. 

And here is something else for jon. 
If 70U like to call your division by a 
IaOmh name, instead of an English 
one, do not write "' Backboned," but 
"' Yertebrated'' animals. 

W, I think that is a better word. 
''I, Willie, am a Ybbtsbratsd 
Animal I Of course I am! 1 
don't like to be called ' Backboned.' " 



t SING th' almigh^ power of God, 
That made the mountains rise; 

That spread the flowing seas abroad. 
And built the lofty skies. 

I sing the wisdom that ordained 

The sun to rule the day; 
The moon shines full at his oomn:snd. 

And all the stars obey. 

I ling the goodness of the Lord, 
That filled the earth with food; 

He formed the creatures with his word, 
And then pronounced them good. 

Lord, how thy wonders are displayed, 
Where'er I turn Inine eyes; 

If I survey the ground I tread, 
Or gaze upon the skiesi 

There's not a plant or flower below, 

But makes thy glory known ; 
And clouds arise, and tempests blow, 
. By order from thy throne. 

Creatures, as numerous as they be. 

Are subject to thy care; 
There's not a place where we can flee, 

But God is pbesbnt thbbb. 
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THE ANCIENT BRITONa 

Lucy, Please, papa, Wednesday U 
to Le the History morning. Will 
you teach as ahout a King before 
you go to town? 

Fapa, Yes; I am quite ready. 
Once there was a King. But, stop! 
would you not like to learn about 
the place he lived in first? 

W, Oh, yes I then we shall under- 
stand about the King much better. 

P. I know of an Island which in 
the old times was even more beauti- 
ful than it is now. Ah, if you could 
haVe seen it! Some parts were 
covered with woods and thick forests 
of oak, where many wild animals 
lived. There were mountains, where 
the eagles built theur nests. Lakes 
with Mi and wild fowl There were 
mines under the ground, with iron, 
copper, * and tin. At the south, 
there were long downs sloping to- 
wards the sea, and covered with grass 
as smooth as groen velvet; — ^thou- 
sands of sheep feed there now — and 
not far off from the downs were tall 
diffs made of chalk, from which you 
could see another country called GauL 

IT. Why, that must be Epgland! 

P. Let us wait and see. Some 
parts would have made a pretty pic- 
ture. Near the woods and lakes 
were many round huts made of 
wicker work, or of boughs of trees 
covered with the skins of animals. 

The natives, too, were worth 
seeing. I once saw a picture of a 
native going out in the morning, to 
hunt for his dinner. He had very 
few clothes on, which were made of 
skins; and hiS body was painted dif- 
ferent colours. 

L, Then, I am sure, Willie, he was 
not an EngUtihman, 

P. He was standing near a hut, 
with his dog by his side, and a bow 
in his hand; and off they both went, 
18 



far into the shady woods, to find and 
kill some animaL But, perhaps, 
after hunting for some time, they 
would come back with only a few 
roots, and some acorns and berries. 

W, Poor fellow! and is that all 
he would have for dinner? 

P. Yes; but perhaps on a Tues- 
day he would kUl a deer. On Wed- 
nesday, he might shoot a bird. On 
Thursday, catch a fish. 

W. X salmon, perhaps. Where 
would he catch it? 

P. He would catch a tdlmon in the 
river; but sometimes he would take 
his net and canoe, and go on the 
lake. 

L. On Friday, he woold only have 
some milk. 

P. Perhaps nothing else. In this 
manner the natives lived on one part 
of the Island. The people could 
make little else but huts, canoes, 
arrows, spears, and nets. The only 
animal they had for a companion was 
the dog, who liked that sort of life; 
and the only objects for which they 
seemed to live were to eat, and to 
fi|;ht. 

L. Why, they were not much bet- 
ter than the lower animals. I dare 
say the dog thought himself as good 
as his master! 

P. Yes ; their state was the lowest 
state of mankind; — such men are in 
a mvoffe state, and are called Hum- 

TBR8. 

L, Oh! we read about that state 
of man in the ^ible; about Nimrod, 
the great hunter, and others. 

P. Even now there are people 
in the world in such a state — the 
North American Indians, the Austra- 
lians, the New Zealanders — 

W, And most of the Africans. 

P. In another part of the Island, 
—in the beauti^ valleys— some of 
the natives were in a better state. 
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They had learned to tame some of 
the animals, which came down from 
the hills to feed; and on the broad 
green pastnre-land, you might have 
seen flocks ef sheep, and herds of 
cattle, which they woold watch over 
during the day, leading them from 
one green spot to another. So these 
men, as their flocks increased, ga- 
thered riches; some began to be 
masters, and some servants. They 
were said to be in a pattorxU tkUe, 
and were called Shepherds. 

Z. Just like Abraham. The 
Bible says that he was rich in cattle, 
and silver, and gold. 

W. And the Bible says, too, that 
be had sheep, and oxen, and men- 
servants and maid-servants, and 
she-asses and camels. 'Do not the 
Arabs live in such a state now? 

P. Yes. There were others on 
the Islai)d in a more civilised state, 
whom 1 will describe next time. 

/on. Please, pi^ tell us the name 



of the Island before you Jeav 
off. 

P. The Island is the one on which 
you are standing now. 

lorn. Perhaps there was a hut in 
our garden. 

P. It was called Prdom, and the 
people were called Britons. 

I<m. How long ago* was it? 

P. Along time. Try and think 
of the time. Nineteen hundred years 
ago. Fifty years before the birth of 
our Saviour. 

L, Now let us make up a lesson. 
Lesson 1. 

(1.) About 1900 years ago^ tohicK 
tooB 50 ytar$ he/ore Christ, this coun- 
try was called Britain, 

(2.) The People were caUed Britons, 

(Z.)Some of the Britons lived ma 
saioage state, and were Huntbbs ; some 
lived in a pastoral state, and were 
Shepherds; and others — 

W, We shall learn about another 
day. 



1 God bless our mtive land, 
May Heaven's protecting hand 

Still guard our shore! 
May peaae her power extend, 
Foe be transform'd to friend, 
And Britain's rights depend 

On war no more. 

2 May just and righteous laws 
Uphold the public cause, 

And bless our Isle I 
Home of the brave and free, 
The land of liberty— 
We pray that still on thee, 

EjdA Heaven may unila. 



8 And not tins land alone^ 
But be thy mercies known 

From shore to shorel 
Lord, make the nations see 
That men should brothers be^ 
And form one family, 

The wide world o*er 

4 €rod save our gracious Queen, 
Long live our gracious Queen, 

€rod save the Queen! 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the Queen! 

Eidaon 
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THE TABLE-CLOTH. 

Lucy. I do not know anything 
aboat Oli^ect Lessons. MamTnn, what 
are they for ? 

Mamma, First,— To teach you to 
ohserve minutely. More than half 
the knowledge which men possess, 
they get by carefully noticing things. 

W, That is easy; we are to use 
our eyes, I suppose. 

M. Yes, and other organs also ; 
you do not observe sounds with your 
eyes. 

W. No; I use my ears. 

M, And how do you notice dif- 
ferent scents? 

W, I observe them with my nose. 

M. And the di£ferences in taste — 
between the taste of milk, and milk 
and water, for instance? 

W. I find that out with my 
tongue. 

M, And if you want to know 
whether your plate is hot or cold? 

TT. I can tell that by feeling. 

Jf . So you have several organs to 
observe with. 

W. Yes; organs for sedng, hear- 
ing, smelling, tastmg, andfeding, — 
there are five. 

M. They are called the five terues. 
These senses are, all day long, bringing 
some knowledgeorother to your mind. 
The ObjectLessons willlead youtouse 
them more carefully and slowly, — and 
afterwards to form words for expressing 
your observations with es^actness. 

lajhe course of time you will learn 
many things. You will have to look 
at two or three olyects together,— and 
to notice in what they are alike, and 
in what they differ— to compare them 
as we say. Then you will learn to 
find out the reason why they dffier — 
to refed ; and when you can observe, 
compare, and reflect carefully, you 
ihall leam to anrvwe your objects in 
classes. 
20 



W. Oh, I do not understand that 
at all, mamma ! Please, where is au 
object to begin with? 

M. There are plenty of objects 
everywhere. Here on the breakfast- 
table is a good stock of lessons. The 
piece of bread and butter you are 
eating — ^you have never noticed it 
half enough. 

L, And the milk, and egg. 

M. Yes; we will talk about the 
bread, butter, sugar, milk, the egg, 
the ludt, coffee, papa*s cocoa, the 
I boiling water, bacon, knife and fork, 
' plate, tea-cup, spoon, coffee-pot, the 
; table-doth, and the mats : one ob- 
ject every Thursday morning at 
breakiast-time. 

We shall not have time for a long 
lesson now — suppose we begin with 
the table-cloth. Now, Willie — take 
great notice with your eyes, |uid tell 
me all its parts. 

W. My eyes tell me it has no 
parts at all; — it is one large piece. 

M, Then you must hi^ve very bad 
eyes, Willie — look again. 

Ion, Here is the comer of the doth 
in my lap. This is one part, is it 
not? The table-cloth has comers. 

M. Quite right. Ion. Now, move 
your finger from that comer to 
Lucy's comer, without taking it off 
the doth, and you will find that it 
may travel to her in four directions. 

Ion, I can move my finger along 
this edge, or the other — in two 
directions. 

W, That is anoHur part— the 
edge. The doth has comers and 
edges — ^two parts. 

Ion, Or, instead of going round the 
edges^ I may move my finger across 
the face of the clotli to Lucy. 

M, Do not say " the doth's/tee,** 
ta,j surface. Your fingermay travel hi 
another way across ^e vmder surfoM 
— that will make four directions 
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TT. Ah, tben, the doth has four 
parts — the edges, corners, upper 
surface, and under surface. And I 
see another! In what part is the 
urn phu;ed? 

Ada, In the middle; that is- 
another part 

L. Here is another part, which I 
made myself— the ** hem* round it 

Ion, And then you made some 
ttitcheSf they must be parts of the 
cloth. 

Jf. So they are. 

Ada, I see some Jhtoert marked 
aU over it 

W, But they are not partt. 

L, 1 thmk ike flowers on it must 
be called parts, because if the doth 
had not any patUans on it, it would 
beasheet 

W, Very well It has a ftordir— 
that is apart 

lork Oh! oh! I am sq pleased. I 
have found thousands of parts all at 
once. Look ! — while I pull out some 
in this place, where it is ^unra- 
velled.'' They are little threads, or 
" ravdlings." 

3f, They are called Jtbre$ pro- 
perly. 

Ion, Where do the fibres come from, 
mamma ? 

M, They grow in the fidds. In 
Yorkshire, ^land, and Flanders, 
you may see fidds covered with 
plants, bearing a pretty blue flower: 
they are called Jkue plants. After 
the flowers are dead, the plants are 



pulled up. The seeds are then 
beaten out; the stalks are soaked in 
water, and dried, and beaten, and 
combed, and bleached, and so on, 
until they become bundles of fibres 
fit«to make into a table-cloth. 

L, What is done with the seeds? 

J/. They are sold to the chemists, 
and others, and are called linseed. 

W, So my linseed-tea, and the 
table-cloth, oome from the same 
plant 

L, And the linseed-oil which Jane 
rubs the furniture with. 

M, Goods made from the flax- 
plant are called " linen" goods. They 
are manufactured in Leeds, Dundee, 
Dunfermline, and the north of Ireland. 
You may look for these places on 
tiiie map. Come, Willie, try if your 
eyes are any better now. Can you 
tell me the parts of the table-doth? 

W, Yes, mamma, I can see them 
now. May I make up tilt lesson 
about it? 

Object Leeton No, 1. — Thb Table- 
Cloth. 

(1) Our Table-cloth it a piece of 
Imen with/our edgei^-four comers — 
an Under Surface^ Upper Surface 
^Middle, Hem^ Stitches, Pattern, Bor- 
der, and Fibres, 

(2) The Vnen is procured Jrom the 
stalk of the JUoB plant, which is grown 

in YOBKSHIBB, ISELAKD, FLAN- 
DERS, 4^, 

(3) Table-cloths are made ai 
Leeds, Doiideb, DuNFEBMuinE, ^ 



God might have bade the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the cedar>tre«, 

Without Ajlower at alL 

He might have made enough, enough 

For erery want of our», 
For med'eine, luxury, and food, 

And yet hare made no flowos I 



Then wherefbre.wherefore were thmr made 

AU djred in rainbow Ught, 
AU Cuhion'd with tupremest graet, 

Up-epringing day and night t 

To comfort man, and whisper hope, 

Whene'er his faith is dim ; 
For God, who eareth for the flowers, 
WiU much mors care for him ! 

— Jf aiy HowUt, 
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SOLIDS, LIQUIDS, Ain> FLUIDS. 

P. Come, Lucy! I have a long 
story to tell you about Adolf. 

L, Who is "Adolf,* papa? 

P, You shall hear. Adolf, and 
his brother and sister, went up on a 
tall cliff. «Ah!» he said, "I have 
thought of something. You, my 
brother, are going to learn of the 
animals on the eiuth. You, my sis- 
ter, are going to learn of all the 
beautiful trees and plants. And now, 
I, too, have found something to learn 
about ; I will learn of the WdRLD 
:t8BL», on which they live. 

•* Yes," said he, " I can see many 
things even already. Look, yonder, at 
the broad green ocean I See the rolling 
waves, with their white foam dashing 
against the rockd ! Do you hear 
the angry wind* whistling to them ? 
Listen, now! — it is howling and beat- 
ing them about, and the poor waves 
are roaring for fear. Whew I Here 
it comes. Mind! It will blow you 
over. You cannot see it, and yet it 
is stronger than you are. 

** Do you notice the dark hron-grey 
cloud wliich seems almost to touch 
the Ocean ? How thick and heavy 
it looks! Old *Wind' seems in- 
clined to mitke it mov on. But ah I 
it is rather hard work for hiuL He can 
only persuade it to jog along slowly. 

" See the long range of hills behind 
us, with their round white heads^ 
made of clialk. Here, are flint-stones 
to examine, and bladls JBarth ; a bank 
of red earth, and shingle, and sand. 

" Now," said AdoJf to his sister, 
** whilst you are learning about your 
trees, I mean to notice all thete 
things. I will travel all over the 
world, and will learn of the ' deep 
waters, and the high mountains, with 
their snows, glaciers, and waterfalls. 
I will learn of the fields of ice at the 
Poles, and the boming deserts of 
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Afhca ; I will go and see the Coral 
Rocks made by little insects^ the 
rocks which have been formed by 
the water, and others which have 
been ||jde by fire. Then, I will 
learn of the grei^t fiery lakes under 
the earth, i^ the burning volcanoes. 
Ohr said Jfe^^you may talk about 
your trees and animals, but the earth 
is all wonders. I will lbabn 

ABOUT THE EARTH." 

L. And, papa, shall we hear of all 
the places he saw? 

P. Yes. We will be^now. He 
first learned, what ywt all know, 
that the world is a4;:lobe tCirdlng on 
its axis. Than he found out that, 
althougMt siemed to be an immense 
world, after all it is but a little speck 
com|mred with some of the stars 
which God has made. 

He found that the middle of this 
globe consists of heavy rocks made 
of granite, &c., which are covered 
over with a crust op earth." 

W. That earth is lighter than the 
rocks. I dug some of it this morn- 
ing wifli'my spade. 

P. then, the greater j)art of tMs 
crust — all, except the mgh parts, 
where man and the animals live — is 
surrounded by a still lighter sub- 
stance. 

L. That is water. You need 
not dig that, Willie. It is so light, 
that I can move it by blowing it 
with my breath. 

P. And then he found that the 
earth and water are surrounded by 
something else— thinner, and lighter 
still — so that a drop of water will 
sink through it 

2/. That is AIR. 

P. By taking great notice, he 
found that the thr^ great divisions 
— Earth, Water, and Air, are all 
composed of vety UtUe parity called 
partides. 
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The particles of the earth holdfast 
to each other, so that we can walk 
and tread on them without smking: 
therefore, the earth is called solid. 

Ion. The stones are very solid ^ but, 
when Jane bought a lump of salt 
yesterday, I moved some of its parti- 
cles awt^jLf^om the othe^ only by 
touching theiS^MlJi my finger. 

P. Still, when she^flaoei.the* ttd* 
on the table, and you did not rub it, 
it kept it» shape, and tha particles 
did not fall away firom each othbr — 
so it is solid. But let us go down 
in the kitchen. Here is a glass fiiU 
of the next su^llb%^ Water, A¥i)- 
lie, just tum It ov<ir, $bA put it in % 
lump on the table. 

W. Ill try. Ah, papa, lookl In- 
stead of %M§ioy the s^p«t;4t had in 
the glass, Ibe winter lia^ ^owed its 
particles to run away from it, every- 
where. Mind, Lucy! Some of them 
are running into yourlap^and some 
have gone on a visit to the floor. 
The particles of the water are sprawl- 
ing all over the table, and do not 
keep in any particular shape. 

L^ That is because they cannot 
hold together so much as the particles 
of the earth. 

lork Then water is not solid. 

P, No, it is not Yet there must 
be a little power, which holds its 
particles together. All look at this 
drop, at the end of my finger. It 
has more than a million particles, 
yet there is some power keeping them 
close to each other in a round shape. 

It. Yes, the particles at the lower 
part of the drop hold fast to the 
particles of the upper part 
- Ion. And there is some power 
holding the outside particles to 
those inside# 

Tf. And the tamepwter holds the 
drop to papa's finger, fiut that power 
ii not strong enough to hold together 
the particles of two drops. If you 
were to tiy and 'oin another <me to 



this, they would both fall down toge- 
ther. 

P. That is true. Now bring me 
another glass of water. See, Willie I 
Directly I put my solid finger on the 
top of the water, and push, the par- 
tides make way for it 

L. That is because they are so 
Jooee; the power which holds them 
together cannot prevent your finger 
from separating them. I see the £f- 
lerence between Water and solid 
things — There it not so much potoer to 
hold its particle* together. What do 
you call the water, papa, if it is not 
solid? 

P. We call it liquid. All of yoa 
repeat this afler me. The partides 
of vmter are so looser that they can 
only hang together so as to form a 
drop — so water is called liquid. 
Ion. And now — The Air. 
W. The particles in the air must 
be very small, for I cannot even see 
them. 

lotk And they are so loose, that 
even the drops of rain fall through 
them. Yet they have some sub- 
stance, I suppose ? 

P. Yea. Take this empty blad- 
der, Willie, and blow into it. 
Ion. How it is swelling ! 
W. Yes, of course, the particles of 
air from my mouth move it Now, 
I will open the bladder again, and 
let the particles out Listen! Here 
tiiey come. Hark! what a hurry 
they are in. . I can hear them. I 
con feel them against my cheek, but 
cannot see them. 

P. See this feather wliicb I have 
thrown up in the air, how slowly it 
comes down ! 

L. Yes, there must be particles in 
the air to keep it up so long. 

P. Now let us find a name for the 

air. Repeat this, together: — The air 

is composed qf particles^ so small thiU 

j we cannot see them. They are always 

' fowmg aboutf and cannot hold torjether 
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tnough to form a drop. So the air is 
eaUed fluid. 

Thus Adolf found out, on the^< 
ntommg^ that in learning of this 
great world he would have to notice 
three different substances. — and, as 
he went home, he made up this lesson 
in his mind. 
^Pkyikal Geography, Lesson 1. 



1. The Eabth on which loeUveit 
in a SOLID state. 

2. The Water rurromding the 
earth is in a liquid state. And 

3. TAe AiB, svrroundmg the Earth 
and Water^ is in a fluid state. 
''SolidT *" liquid," and *'Jluid,'* We 
will talk «gain about these words. 
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The God of nature and of grace 

In all his works appears; 
His goodness through the earth we trace^ 

His grandeur in the i^iiflres. 

Behold this fair and fertile globe. 

By Him in wisdom planned; 
*Twas he who girded, like a robe, 

The ocean roond the land. 

Lift to the firmament your eye. 

Thither his path pursue, 
His glory, boundless as the sky, 

O'erwhelms the wondering view. 

Here on the hills He feeds his herds, 

His flocks on yonder plains; 
His praise is warbled by the birds, 

could we catch their strains! 

In every stream his bounty flows, 

Diffusing joy and wealth; 
In every breeze his spirit blows, 

The breath of life and health. 

Wb blessings fall in plenteous showers 

, Upon the lap of Earth, 
That teems with foliage, fruit, and flow6r% 
And rings" with infant mirth. 

If God hath made this world so fak, 

Where sm and death abound, 
How beautiful beyond compare 

Will Paradise be fotmdl 
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SATURDAY. 



Drawing. 



Ion. Papa, wiH you please to tell 
me some of the uses ofDrawing? 

P. Yes, Jou. Suppose I had just 
invented the steam - engme, and 
w&nted to give you an idea of all the 
machinery inside, Weill If I could 
not draw, I must nt down and write 
a long account of every little part 

Ion, And then, perhaps, I should 
not understand it. 

P. But, if I had drcnon each part 
by itself on a piece of paper, and 
then had drawn the whole of it ? 

Ion. Then I should have under- 
stood it much better, for I should 
have seen it with my eyes. 

W. Yes, he would have seen it 
with the eye in hit bodt/^ but from 
your •* description" he would have to 
see with the eye of his mind — ^his 
mind's epe. 

L. He would make an image in his 
mind — ^that is called *^ imagination," 
I suppose. 

P. And if I had wanted to send 
my description of this wonderful 
thing to all the nations in the world, 
I should have to write it in French, 
G^man, Persian, Sanscrit, Chinese, 
and many other languages; — but, 
the Drawing— 

Ion. It would be understood by 
ail people, without being translated. 

L. I could never remember the 
position or size of counbriesj without a 
map of the world. If I learn about 
countries "out of book," 2 forget 
them ; but when I m0 the places on 
the map, I can remember them easily. 

W. So Drawing helps yOu* memory. 

P. And then, again, if I wputed 
the people at Brussels to make me '^ 
carpet, exactly the pattern of this 
one, I should write and say, ** Make 
me a very cm-ly scroll, with two 
flowers, sticking out on the right side, 
one growing from the. middle, and 
half a dozen springs at the end." 

Ion, Oh! of course. They could not 
vnderstand: they must have a pattern. 



P. No, they could not imagim it 
correctly. You will find, as you pro- 
ceed, that Drawing and Painting haye 
even higher uses. We will begin 
to-day with a lesson on Lines. 

LINES. 
P. What is the difference between 
these two lines? 



W, One ia straight, and the other 
is bent. 

P. You should say curved — not 
l««L We shall first talk about 
straight lines; they may differ in 
many ways. Look at these. 



W, I see a difference: one ia 
long, and the other is short. 

P, Lines, then, may differ in 
length. What difference do you ob- 
serve in these? 



Ion, One is broader than ih« 
other — they differ in hreadth, 
P. Look at these two lines. 



L, They are of the same length 
and breadth. 

TT. I see. One is darker than 
the other. They differ in « shade."* 

P, Here are two lines esictly 
alike, and yet they differ. 



W, How can that be I— They are 
of the same length, breadth, and shade. 
^ L. There is no difference in the 
lines themselves, but they have dif- 
ferent (2«rec<ibn#. 

Ion, Then we will say 
that they differ in dL 
reciion, 

P. Can you tell me 
a difference in the three 
dark lines in this drawing of a shed? 
They have the same length, breadth, 



shade, and direction. 
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L. I can. Their direction it the 
Mine, hat they are in differient parts 
of the picture. One is near the top, 
the other is in the middle (no, nearly 
«o), and the other at the bottom. 
They differ in their potiUon. 

\V. What a number of differences I 
I will say them. Lines may differ, 
(1) in length, (2) m breadth, (3) in 
shade, (4) in direction, and (5) in 
position. 

P. Let us see, now, how necessary 
it is to attend to these things. In 
order to make you understand their 
importance, I have made five little 
drawings. 

In No. 1, all the lines are correct 
Tlie house is drawn with light lines, 
because it is farther off Uian the 
shed; or, as an artist would say, in 
the "back-ground." 

L. And I suppose that the shed 
and paliogs are drawn with dark 
lines, because they are nearer-^in the 
Jront-grovLsid, 

P. Yes; but if you want to nse 
an artist's word, say " fore-ground." 
What is the matter with No. 2? 

W. The lines are of the wrong 
length. Oh I look at the house. 



How nraoh taller it has grown, and 
the poor shed is too thin, — too nar« 
row, I mean. 

P. And in No. 3? 

Ion, The lines are not of the 
right shade. They are all alike, 
and the house appears to be quite 
as near as the shed. 

P. Look at No. 4. 

L, The lines are not right in 
breadth. The back-ground lines 
are too broad, and the house ap* 
pears to be nearer than the shed. 

P, And in Na 5 ? 

W, They are all wrong together; 
they are falling in the wrong direction, 

P, Now let us say the lesson. 
Lesson No, I. — Ln^ES. 

In making a line, toe must be care^ 
ful that it has tJte right lenjth^ breadth^ 
shade f directionf and position, 

W. And that is a great deal to 
remember. How very slowly I shall 
make my lines I J shall have to ask 
each one five questions. 

P. That will be quite right, Wil- 
lie. In drawing, if you want to 
hnprove quiokly, you must work 
slowly ; and it is so with everything 
else. 




WORK AND PLAY. 



Work while you work. 
Play while you play, 

That is the way 
To be cheerful and gay. 

All that you do, 

I>o wiU) your might; 
Things done by halves 

Are never done right 



One thing each time. 
And that done wdl. 

Is a very good rule. 
As many can telL 

Moments are nsele« 

Trifled away ; 
So work while you work, 

And play while you pU^ 
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' TRUTH. 

TF. rm sure that I would never 
tell a lie, papa, nor would Lucy, 
nor Ion. 

P. But, Willie, you may fall 
into a habit nearly as bad. Many 
truthfal men in this world have 
broken the truth, from not having 
learned to be carefuL Truth is 
like a most beautiful flower, it is 
80 tender, that it is soon spoiled. 

I know a gentleman who lives 
in a large castle. He has horses 
and hounds, and goes hunting. 
He has thirty servants. He went 
to Eton School when he was ai 
boy. His father spent £1200 to 
make him a scholar, lie learned 
many things, and much Latin 
and Greek, but now he is not 
happy. 

Ion. Why? 

P. Because he never learned 
Truth. He often says words 
which are different from his 
thoughts, so that his neighbours 
do not trust him. So, with all 
his learning, and his large house, 
and riches, he is not so happy as 
Ids gardener, who lives in a small 
house, and is poor. 

W. Why, papa! Then Truth 
must be worth more than £1200, 
and a castle, and thirty servants ! 

Jon. And worth more than a 
horse and hounds, and Latin and 
Greek! 

P. Yes ; I would sooner give 
you a love of truth than a bag of 



fold J it would last longer. If 
kept a school, I would teach 
you truth first, and Latin after- 
wards. So I shall talk to you 
about Truth for the next six 
Mondays. Listen. 

Reginald was a boy who used 
to sleep in my bedroom at school. 
One morning I went into his bed, 
and we* worked hard at our De- 
lectus, to finish it before the ring- 
ing of the 7 •'clock bell. But we 
came to a very hard sentence, 
which would not be made^ into 
EnffUsh. ".Well, Reginald," I 
said, " you are first in the class, 
I am second j this will be Jones's 
piece, and the Latin master will 
help him, — let us leave it." 

" Oh, Henry !" said he, " that 
will be no credit to us. When 
the carpenter was putting up the 
white blind yesterday, I thought 
he had done it very nicefy ; but, 
all at once, he unscrewed the 
bracket, took down the roller, 
and fastened it up again, on pur- 
pose to make one end not quite 
a quarter of an inch lower." 
"You see. Master Reginald," 
said he, "that the red tassel, 
instead of hanging exactly across 
the middle of tliis x)anc, was just 
a very little on one side ; so the 
blind was not quite true — and, 
do you know, I would work even 
half an hour longer for the same 
money, so as to be quite sure tliat 
it is exactly right. Youi* master 
27 
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sent for me to hang it up pro- 



"^^el 



Tell, then, Beginald," I said, 
" I see what you mean, tve will 
work ten minutes longer. Our 
master gave us this lesson that 
we might do it properly." " To 
be sure," he replied ; " we only 
want a little more patience, and 
then, when we stand up in our 
class, we shall know that oar 
work is sound, and true. I feci 
as proud when I go to my class, 
andknow that my sums andLatin 
lessons are all riffht, as the old 
carpenter does when he passes 
the school-room windows, and 
knows that the blinds are all 
true." He told m* that every 
bit of work he had done in the 
vUlage was sound; — ^for, he said, 
you may sometimes get credit for 
badworkjmt it never lasts. "And 
our Latin-work," I said, ""will not 
last, if it is not true; it will be of 
no use to us. So, work away!" 

But you shall hear," now, how 
Beginald forgot this, and jnade 
a mistake. 

Once he asked me to " touch 
up" a large drawing which he 
was making to take home at 
Christmas ; so, I rubbed out the 
two Gothic 'vyindows of the castle 
he had drawn, and made them 
again, for he never could draw 
buildings very nicely. 

At the Examination many peo- 

Sle noticed his picture. " Well 
one! Reginald," said his papa, 
" I will buy you a new drawing- 
book." "Oh! Reginald," said 
his pretty cousin Amy, " I am 

r'te as old as you, but I cannot 
w such a castle as that! "What 
beautiful windows l" 
28 



W, Did he tell her, papa, that 
you had drawn them ? 

P. No ! that was tbe mistake 
he made. He thought to him- 
self, " I did the greater part of 
the picture, and u I do not say 
that I did it all, it is not a lie." 

L. I think it was; because, 
you may tell an untrutb by being 
silent, as much as by speaking. 
J^e made them think he had 
drawn it / 

P. But he could not think 
rightly about the truth, then. 
Do you know why ? * 

iT. Because he was thinking 
so much about i^e praise he was 
getting. He liked his country 
cousins to think he could draw. 

W. If the old carpenter had 
been there, he would have whis- 
pered, "Ah, master! that praise 
IS not true ; it will not last" 

Ion, I suppose it did not last, 
then? 

P. No; the first day in the 
holidays, he came to our house 
with an album, and begged me 
to draw a little castle in it, ex- 
actly like the one I had altered 
in ms large picture. When he 
had gone, I looked at the fly-leaf 
of the book, and found tnat it 
belonged to his cousin Amy, who 
had come to see bun. 

^. So I suppose she had 
asked him to draw it, and he 
was ashamed to say he could not 
doit? 

Z. And was obliged now to 
deceive her again, by giving her 
one of your drawings ! 

P. The same evening we went 
to Leicester-square, to see a great 
panorama of Jerusalem. " Oh ! 
Reginald dear!" said cousin 
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Amy, " please make me a little 
sketch of that beautiful temple ; 
here is a piece of paper !*' "And 
here," said his cousin Tom, " is 
a pencil." 

TT, I suppose ho looked very 
red in the face ! 

P. Yes, and was obliged to 
pretend that there was not time 
eno'igh. 

The next morning his aunt 
was looking over his large pio- 
turc, wliich his papa had put in 
a fi'ume^uid said to him, " Re- 
ginald, we are going to have a 
mncy sale for the Oi'phan SchooL 
Here is a lara;e drawing of the 
building, and 1 want you to make 
me six copies, on these little em- 
bossed cards." 

i. AVhat.didhedo? 

P. He bi*ought them to me to 
be drawn ; but, in half an hour, 
he came back again, saying, " No ! 
I will not tcU any more unteuths !" 
So on the next morning, before 
breakfast, he went into the par- 
lour, took the picture out of the 
frame, and burnt it; he gave 
back the cards to his aunt, cut 
out the leaf from Amy's album, 
told everybody the truth, and 
said, that he would not receive 
any more praise for that which 
was untrue. 

W. That was the best thing 
he could have done, and I dare- 



say he felfr a great deal happier, 
dii*cctly he had said it Now let 
us make a lesson about him. You 
make it, Lucy ! 

Z. It is a very easy lesson :— 
Nevek give up truth for IHB 

SAKE OF PRAISE. 

P. ^Ay,Lucy? 

L. Because the truth is better 
than the praise. Wliile you keep 
the tiiith Tou do right, and God 
loves you ! 

W. Besides, if you give up 
truth only for praise wmch you 
do not deserve, the praise will 
not last. 

Ion. And then you will lose 
the praise and the truth too. 

P. Now what sort of a boy will 
you call Kecinald — §ood or bad ? 

Ion. WelXiwasthmkingabout 
it just now. It was bad to tell on. 
untruth; but, when he found that 
he was going vnrong, he stopped. 
Everybody does wrong some- 
times ; but he told the truth at 
last, so I call him good. 

W. And so do I. But, what 
do you call it, papa, when people 
pretend to be better than tiiey 
are, for the sake of praise ? 

P. That is ealled Htpocrist. 

W. Then let us nut that word 
in the Lesson. Never give up 
truth for the sake of praise j ftj- 
caiMe it leads to Hypocrisy. 



OxcB there Trai a little boy 
With curly hair and pleasant ere, 

A boy who always spoke the troth. 
And never, never told a lie. 

And when he trotted off to school, 
The children all about would cry, 

There goes the curly-headed boy, 
The boy who never tclU a lie. 
C* 



And everybody loved him to, 
Because he always told the truth, 

That every day, as he grew up, 
'Twas said,- *' There goes the hohwt 
yduthl" 

And when the people that stood near 
Would turn to ask the reason why 

The answer would be always thU— 
Becanse be never tells a lie. 
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ARTICULATED ANIMALS. 

L, Mamma, you said we were 
to bring for our lesson an ani- 
mal without any backbone J so 
Willie has brought a White-Cah- 
hage Butterfly in his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

M. That will do. Put it un- 
der a wine-glass, on the table. 
I think that, to-day, instead of 
' teaching you m;^sel^ I will make 
the butterfly give you his own 
history. You may ask him any 
question you please. 

TT. That will be a famous 
plan! Now, Sir Butterfly, we 
shall keep you prisoner for half" 
an-hour. You are to give a 
faithful account of yourself, 
and answer all questions in a 
respectfiil ihanner. And, if you 
do thus to our satisfaction, we 
will give you your liberty again. 

ibn. And perhaps a piece of 
sugar too. But, mamma 1 how 
is he to speak P 

M, Oh, very easily. To be 
sure, he does not know the En- 
glish dialect, but he can teU me 
m the butterfly tongue, and I will 
interpret 
, Butterfly, I AH A Cabbage 
Butterfly ! , 

W, Yes, we all know that 

M, It is not good manners to 
interrupt him; he will be fright- 
ened. 

Butterfly, And I am as much 
a gentleman as any butterfly 
wim red and gold wings, for I 
never demean myself, by doing 
anything in particular. I fly 
about like a merry fellow as soon 
as the sun has aired the day, and 
the flowers are opened to receive 

30 '^ 



visitors : and a very happy time 
I have too, except when certain 
rude boys come slily behind 
me, with their caps in their — 

W, Just please to keep to the 
subject before you, sir, if you 
want ever to get out of that glass 
again. "We want the history 
of your birth and life. 

B, So I will« I cannot boast 
of having been bom in a very 
genteel place, but it was not my 
fault - 

Ada. Ask him if he was bom 
in a bower. 

B, No. I was bom on a 
leaf. There were a number of 
little eggB on it, dose together, 
looking just like pins' heads. 
One of these eggs must have been 
my sleeping apartment, for I 
know that uter having dwelt in 
it for some time, the sun shone 
on me and my brothers until we 
were so warm that we woke up, 
and set out to seek more com- 
fortable quarters. I have heard 
people say that the sun was 
" hatching" our eggs and bring- 
ing us to life, but f don't under- 
stand that, and do not believe it 

Ion, What little butterflies 
you must have been! How 
curious you must have looked — 
one hundred of you flying awajpi 
together! 

B. Oh! Do you not know 
better than that? We were not 
bom butterflies, we were all very 
tiny caterpillars, with Icmg rows 
of uttle i^t, and large heads. I 
soon found, too, that I had a 
mouth, and jaws, but my mouth, 
instead of being placed in my 
head this way — i« like the 
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mouths of yonr backboned ani- 
mals, was placed so, |, and my 
jaws, insteaJof moYingupand 
down like yours, opened and 
shxit sideways. You should have 
seen me using them on a cabbage! 
Eating, with me, was at first 
only an occasional exerdse ; but 
at last I felt a passion for the 
work. My eompanions and I 
never seemed tired of it Could 
YOU in one day eat food twice the 
weight of your body ? 
W. No. 

£, WeU, then, I did, and 
digested it too. But that is 
nothing ! I have read in one of 
Dr. Carpenter's books of a num- 
ber of silkworms, which, in their 
^gs, only weighed half-an- 
ounce, altogether: — ^but, when 
they were full grown, they ma- 
naged to eat/our thousand ounces 
of mulberry-leaves in a day ! 

Ion. Then eaeh one, in a day, 
ate four thousand times as much 
as its body once weiehed! I have 
been thinking, sir, that you must 
have grovTn rather quickly. 

J3. I should think we did, in- 
deed ! we often burst our skins 
because they were not large 
enough, and had new ones. I 
changed my skin seven tim^ ! 

X. Mamma, are we to believe 
what he is saying ? 
3f. Yes, it is quite true. 
B, At last we found our ap- 
petites failing us. All my friends 
had grown to such a size, that I 
did not know them. Some of 
them, I saw, began to hang up 
their bodies by littlo threads; 
and I observed a new skin grow- 
ing all over them — ^head and 
body— -until it quite covered 



them, and shut them up. This 
skin appeared green at first, but, 
in time, it hardened and became 
a sort of shell, something like a 
coffin. Soon afterwards the same 
accident happened to me, and I 
became as crusty as they were. 
W, Ah ! I can tell you what 
was the matter. You were 
changed into a chrysalis. 

J9. I am quite in the dark as 
to what I was, or where I was. 
It was very dark inside, until 
one day a part of my shell 
opened. Oh ! then I found out 
strange things ! I had new eyes, 
vdth which I saw my new thin 
bodyvnrapped up in four very 
thin wings. I had six long legs, 
two long " antennsD^ on my head, 
two '< palpi;" and instead 
of my old mouth, just look 
at my new one, what a i 
beautiful curly trunk it I 
is! No more cabbage- 
leaf! Such a mouth was not made 
to eat that I fly from one garden 
to another, dip my tube &r down 
into the flowers, and suck up their 
sweetest juices. If you will let 
me out on the lawn, 1 vnll then 
shew you how I do it 

X. Oh no, sir! we cannot spare 
you yet We want, more par- 
ticularly, to observe your dif- 
ferent parts, and to find out w?iat 
division yon belong to. 

J9. Well, then, notice first my 
body. You see I am not troubled 
wim any such thing as a "back- 
bone," but my skin is hardened 
to keep the body in shape. 

Ion. Yes, and I have been no- 
ticing that your skin is not all in 
one piece, but it is divided, and 
forms little hoops all round you* 
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B, Ah ! This is mucli better 
than having a backbone. Notice 
how I can twist my body about. 

TT. I see ! it. is because these 
hoops are jointed together. 

L. And they make an otU* 
side fyamevrork, 

B, Some of my Mends have 
very lai'ge horny rings. ITie 
beetles, and the locusts, the 
grasshoppers, crickets, bees, and 
wasps. We have, too, some very 
distant relations which have 
»7»e% rings round their bodies, 
such as the lobster, and others. 

W. I think that is enough. 
Now, we will make a lesson 
about you. Now, Lucy, write 
down — 1st. " His body has an 
outside — no, say external — skele- 
ton, made of a number of jointed 
rings, which do not consist of 
hone, but of homy, or shelly 
substance. 

B. And, Miss Lucy ! Please 
to look at me again. You may 
write down that I have six legs. 
Some people in our division, the 
spiders, have eight. The crabs 
and lobsters have ten. And 
some nearly a hundred legs; 
but none have less than six, 

Wx Pray, sir, what colour is 
your blood ? Red ? 

B, I never heard of such a 
thing ! Do you think I could be 
so nasty ? My blood was of a 
beautiful green colour when I 
was a caterpillar. Now it is a 
greenish white. 

L, Thank you, that will do 
nicely. .We only wanted to im- 
derstand about these three parts. 
Now, see us write down your 
" description." 
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Lesson 2. The Butterfly and 
many other animals Jiave — 

1st. A BODY with an external 
shelei4>n consisting o/Hngs, made 
ofhwny or shelly substance, and 
jointed together, 

2nd. LixMBS, never less , than 
six in number, 

3rd. Blood, of a greenish" 
white colour, 

B, But let me tell you about 
my compoimd eyes, — and air- 
vessels. I'll surpiise you I 

Z. No, thank you.^ That is 
jSufficient. We only wanted to 
hear of those three pai'ts. Mam- 
ma, what name shall I give this 
division ? 

31. " Jointed Animals." 

Z. (writing), I'hey are therC' 
fore called Jointed Animals. 
litis division includes the Bee^ 
the Fly, the Gnat, the — 

B, I will tell you some names : 
" Papilio Brassica," " Gentle- 
men of the class Arachnida," of 
the class Crust — 

W, Thank you, but we would 
rather not hear Jthem in Latin. 
We vrill ^vl•ite out their names, 
on the nurseiy walL 

B, But then, you won't know 
their addresses. 

Ion, We shall know that in 
time. Now I will let you out, 
sir. We are very much qbliged 
to youi Shall I give you the 
pi^e of sugar ? 

B, I'd rather not, I thank you. 

TV, But pray stop a minute. 
Would you like " a drop of beer ?" 

B, Bah ! How can you offer 
alcohol to a gentleman! Come 
and see me sip nectar on the 
lawn. 
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THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

Papa, Do you remember the last 
ffi«tory lesson ? 

W, Yes, papa, we learned of some 
Britons who lived in a savage state, 
and were called Hnnters, and of 
others in a pastoral state — Shepherds. 
Yon were going to tell us of others 
in a more civilized state. 

P, Very well. At the south of 
Britain there was a part called " Can- 
tia." 

W. I have read that that was the 
ancient name for Kent 

P. Yes; we call the district "Kent" 
now. In this part are the white cliffs 
of Dover, which are opposite France, 
and can be seen by the French people. 
The merchants in Gaul (as France 
was tlien called) would frequently 
cross over the narrow straits, in ships. 

L. I should think that was ^e 
reason why the people were more 
dvilised. 

P. That was partly the reason. 
Perhaps they had once been shep- 
herds. Whilst they were watching 
the sheep, who cropped the grass in 
the field, they would not have much 
else to do, and would have time to 
think. Then they might have 
thought that the earth, which was 
always growing food for the sheep, 
would ^so yi^d food for them, if 
they cultivated it 

L. How much good comes from 
ikmkmg! 

Ion. But is it not wonderful, that, 
sometimes, a whole nation will live a 
thousand years without thinking of 
digging up the ground? 

P, Yes. But when the Britons 
had thought of doing so, they used 
thelv oxen to draw the plough; they 
sowed com ; they brewed ide ; they 
baked bread ; and they made butter 
and cheese. By thinking, they learned 
how to mikb usefial everything 



I they had: they used the stalks of th6 
I com — the straw — ^for thatching their 
I cottages ; the wool of the sheep for 
I coarse clothing; and the brass and 
iron they made into rings for money. 
When they had learned to till the 
ground, they began to divide it into 
farms. Perhaps each family had a 
cottage on their lot of ground. The 
men whom these cottages belonged 
to, would live near to each other, so 
that they might defend themselves, 
and take care of their property. 
Thus they would form " Villages." 
Such people, yon see, were more civi* 
Used Uuui the riiepherds. They 
were in an^^r»ct(fttira/«tafe,and wore 

called HUSBAMDMEN. 

W. So that there were three classes 
of people in the ishmd — Sayagss, 
Shep^sds, and Husbandmek. 

L. Now, papa, will you tell us 
about their religion. Did they wor- 
ship God? 

P. Not the true God. Poor peo- 
ple ! They had no idea that there 
was one great God. They thought 
that there was one Grod who under- 
stood medicine, and took care of peo- 
ple who were sick ; they called hun 
" ApoOo." Another God, they thought, 
understood buying and selling, and 
took care of the merchants ; they 
called him "Mercury,^ Another was 
the God of war, called ^Mars," They 
worshipped the tun too ; — and, they 
were taught how to worship these 
Gods by their priests, who were called 
Druids. 

Ion, What did they do when they 
worshipped their gqds, papa ? . 

P. Ah I I will tell you. You 
would have been frightened very 
much if you had gone to one of their 
places of worship. In the nl^idst of a 
forest of oak-trees, you would have 
seen a circle of immense stones,— 
some of them five times as high as a 
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man. Inside the drcle was a large 
crowd of Britons, all kneeling or 
standing together, as silent as though 
they were dead. Far off was the al- 
tar, surrounded hj priests, with long 
grey beards, and dressed in white 
robes. They were playing on harps, 
and singing strange songs. 

Soon you would see them bring 
before the altar a tall image of a man 
— as tall even as the stones of 
the Temple. This image was made 
of osier twigs, and inside it was full 
of live men, crowded one above 
another. 

L, But,' papa, they would die, if 
they were packed up so I 

P. You ?hall hear. All the people 
wordd be silent ; all the Druids would 
sing. Soon, the great AnJi-Druid, 
coming to the foot of the Image, would 
stand there with a lighted torch in his 
hand; — and with this torch he*would 
— M< the image on fire! 

L, Oh, papa I with the live men in 
it I — that is horrible. 

P. Then, whilst the flames burst 
forth, and the bummg twigs crackled 
and hissed ;^ — whilst the men wordd 
shriek loud screams, the Druids would 
sing a deep bass iu a voice louder still, 
and the people would offer up prayers 
to their Gods. 

W. What wicked men those Druids 
must have been! 

P. Some of them were; but perhaps 
they did not all know better. Some- 
times theur worship was more simple 
•^when they made feasts, and cut 
down the mistletoe. These Druids 
also tcaight the people many things. 
T hey made long songs, with many 



verses, containing a history of the 
Island ; they taught about the Earth 
and Stars ; Uiey cured those who wera 
sick ; they made laws for the people ; 
they taught them the art of war, and 
showed them how to make swords 
and chariots. 

W, Then we might say that the 
Druids were Ministers^ Lawyers, and 
Doctors; — and some were Poets. 

Ion. But I think they must have 
been wicked men ; they must have 
known that they were not .worship- 
ping true gods, for God could never 
wish men to be burned. What did 
they bum them for ? 

W. I suppose they were q/rnttf of 
their gods, and did such things to 
take away their anger. But it was 
silly to suppose their gods were so 
angry that they must hum men ! 

P, Yes ; these poor priests did not 
know the words, " God is love." Men 
take a long time to learn tliis. Even 
priests who have known it, and have 
read it in His holy word, have been 
BO foolish as to bum men to please 
Him. 

W. Yes, I have read about that ; 
somt were burned in London — in 
Smi hfield ; but it was a long time 
ago, when Bibles were printed in 
Latin, and the people could not read 
them. 

P, Thatistrae; Imt even in these 
days, when men have English Bibles, 
they are too much afraid of 
God ; they only half believe in his 
goodness. Mind, and remember al- 
ways, that the true God does not wish 
men to be punished, for there is only 
one God, and that God is love. 



f HANK the goodnen and the grace 

Which on my birth have smiled. 
And made me, in these Christian days, 

A happy English child. 
I was not born as thousands are, 

Where God was never known j 
And taught to pray a useless prayer 

To blocks of wood and stone. 
34 



I was not bom a little slave, . 

To labour In the sun, 
And wish I were but in the grave. 

And all my labour done. 

My God, I thank thee, who hast plann'A 

A better lot for me, 
And placed me in this happy land, 

Where I may hear of thee. 
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BREAD. 

W. Mamma, I should like to 
make an object lesson from my 
piece of bread-and-butter. 

Mamma, Very well, Willie; 
but we will take one thing at a 
time, — ^the bread to-day, and the 
butter next week. Tell me the 
principal parts you observe in 
this piece of bread. 

W. The crust, and the crumb. 

M. We will talk of the crust 
first. What do you observe in it? 

Ion, It is brown. 

W. You cannot see through 
the crust as you can through 
glass. It would not make good 
spectacles. It is not transparent. 
What is it called because we 
cannot see through it ? 

M. It is said to be "opaque,'* 

L, You cannot cui crust very 
easily. 

I(m, I know why. The knife 
cannot pass through the crust 
quickly, because the particles are 
so close together — ^because it is' 
so solid. What do we call a sub- 
stance when it is very solid ? 

W. You say it is " hard,"" 

Ion. That does not seem quite 
right, because if you cut the crust 
of new bread, it soon breaks into 
little pieces. It crumbles. 

M, No, Ion. It does not form 
crumbs — observe the little pieces 
that fall off. 

Ion, Yes, I see ; they are not 
like crumbs — they all likve sharp 
edges. And when you break a 
piece of glass, it breaks as quickly 
as the crust, and all the pieces 
have sharp edges. 

M. Yet, the glass is r«rv hard. 
Now» when a hard substance 



breaks quickly into pieces with 
sharp edges, we call it " brittle," 
Tell me some other brittle sub- 
stances. 

TV, Bgg-shells,andplatesand 
dishes, are brittle. 

Ada, So are china ornaments. 

Ion, The blade of a penknife; 
sealing-wax; slate-pencil; and 
flint-stones. 

W, And my bones are brittle. 
Don'^ you remember when I 
broke my arm ? 

M, Tell me something that is 
hard, and not bpttle. 

Ion, A shilling; the coffee- 
pot ; the poker. 

Ion, It is not always brittle ; 
only sometimes. See me biting 
my crust now, — the pai^ticles do 
not separate until IpuU one part 
away fit>m another. 

Z, When it is in this state, it 
is tough. So we must say the 
crust is brown, opaque, hard, 
somettmes brittle, and sometimes 
tough. 

Ion, It is only tough when it 
VA stale, I think I know why that 
is. The crumb, you know, is 
damp, so is tlie air sometimes. 
And when the loaf has been made 
two days, and left on a plate, 
perhaps the dampness from the 
crumb gets in between the par- 
ticles of the crust, and the damp- 
ness from the air too. 

W, Yes, and the dampness 
softens the particles ; so the crust, 
instead of being brittle, becomes 
tough, 

M, We will now notice the 
CRUMB of the bread. 

W. It is white, 

M, You should observe more 
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slowly, Willie, and then you 
would notmake mistakes so often. 
Lay the bread on the table-cloth. 
Now, if the bread is white, the 
table-cloth is not, for you can see 
that they are not botn alike. 

i. No. He should have said, 
nearly white — a "yellowish" 
white. 

Ion, The crumb is fiill of little 
holes. 

M, We call these holes 
**pore8" — So, in order to re- 
member that the crust has pores, 
we say it is porous, 

W. And, the other day, at 
dinner-time, when I put a piece 
of bread in the gravy on my 
plate, it sucked it up — or 
absorbed it, as mamma said. 

M. Becausethe crumb absorbs 
gravy and other fluids through 
Siese little pores, we say it is 
absorbent. Mention some other 
absorbent substances. 

W, Sponge, blotting-paper, 
flannel, potatoes. So is the earth, 
—how it sucked up (no, sucked 
dotvnf) the rain last week ! 

Ion, The pavement, too, is 
absorbent, but not so much as 
the ground. 

M, Do you know why P 

JF. Because it has not so 
many holes or pores in it. 

M, Perhaps it has quite as 
many pores, but they are not so 
large a9 those of the ground. 

£. No, for the pavement is 
harder. That is, its particles are 
closer together, so the pores be- 
tween them must be smaller. 

W, We will say, then,— hard 
things are not so absorbent as 
soft things, because they have 
not such large pores. 



M, It is generally so. 

Ion, It is so with the bread. 
The crumb is soft, and is vei'y 
absorbent. The crust is hard, 
and is only rather absorbent 

L, The crumb has some other 
quality, because it is absorbent. 
Jf it has such large pores, it can- 
not have so many particles — so it 
cannot toeigh so much as the crust. 

W. Of course not. So it is 
light / — that will make four qua- 
lities. The crumb is yellowish- 
white, porous, absorbent, and 
light How light sponge is too ! 
T^t is v^ absorbent 

Ion, And then, again, because 
it is porous, you may easily 
press it down with your finger. 
It is not hard, like tne crust 

M, No, it is soft, like sponge. 
Here is something else to be ob- 
served ; — I have cut a thin slice 
of the crumb. Now, if you hold 
up to the light a very thin piece of 
crust, you cannot see through it; 
when 1 hold this piece of crumb 
to the light, and move my finger 
behind it, I can see it moving. 

L, Yes, mamma. You see 
through the pores : — it is trans- 
jpareTtt, 

W, But it is not so trans- 
parent as glass ; you cannot see 
to read through it It is only 
Aa{/^transparent 

M, That is right, Willie; but 
you had better say «emi-trans- 
int The word "semi "means 



Ion, Then, if we want to be 
exact, we must say — ^the crumb, 
when it is cut into thin slices, is 
semi-transparent. 

W, How one quality makes 
other qualities! How many 
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qualities it has because it is 
porous I — 

Because it is porous, it is ab- 
Borhent. 

Because it is porous, it is Ught. 

Because it is porous, it is soft. 

Because it is porous, it is setnt- 
transparent ;" and because it is 
porous, it is — it easily breaks into 
crumbs. What name sball I give 
to that quality, mamma ? 

M, I will, tell you another 
time. No^ repeat the qualities 
by which you know 6ne part of 
the bread from the other. 

Z. I will say them — 
The Ceust is The Crumb is 
Brown^ Yellowish-white, 

Opaque, Porous, 

Hard, and Absorbent, 
Brittle. light, 

Soft, and 
Semi-trans- 
parent. 

3f. These are the qualities 
which cause the two parts to 
differ from each other, but there 
are some other qualities, in 
which they are both alike. 

Ion. They are both fit to eat. 

3f. Then we may say — ^they 
are edible. 

L. The;^ both nourish us and 
keep us alive. 

m. So we say — they are nth- 
tritious. But I think we must 
now stop. Let us make a lesson. 

W. Oh, mamma, I should like 
first to make a short history of the 
bread ; — to say how it is made. 

3£. Well, liegin then. 

L. Bread is made from com^ 

W. 1st — The com is ground 
vaiojlour. 

Ion. 2nd. — The flour is made 
into a thick paste. 
D 



L. 3rd. — The^o^^ehas jreasi, 
potatoes, and salt mixed with it, 
to make it into dough. 

Ion. 4th.— The dough is 
baked in an oven, and tecomes 
Bread. 

W. So Bread is made from 
four things, — ^flour, yeast, pota- 
toes, and salt 

Ion. You have forgotten some- 
thing, Willie. 

L. Yes. K you only mixed 
together those four substances, 
Tou might stir them all the day, 
out they would never make 
bread. 

W. Oh ! of course, — ^I should 
want some water , — five things. 

M. Now form the Lesson. 
Lucy will write it while you 
dictate. 
Object Lesson No. 2. — Bread. 

Bread has two principal parts. 
These parts differ from each 
other. The outside part is 
brown, opaque, hard, and semi" 
transparent, and is called The 
Crust. The inside part is yeU 
lounshrwhite, porous, absorbent, 
light, soft : when cut in thin slices, 
is semi-transparent, and is called 
The Crumb. 

These parts are also alike, be- 
cause they are both edible, and 
nutritious. 

Bread is made fromfwe dif- 
ferent substances, viz, :~— flour, 
water, yeast, salt, and sometimes 
potatoes. 

There are many different sorts 
of bread, such as Wheaten bread; 
Marley bread ; Oaten bread ; 
Bye bread; Brown bread ; Cot-* 
tage bread ; and French bread. 

W. And *' League"* bread! 

Ion. And Short bread ! 
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Papa. I have thought, amce 
last Friday, that it would be well 
for you to Know something of the 
Geography of your own country ; 
80 you shall learn Physical 
Geography one week, and the 
next week Geography of Eng- 
land. I knoTY a Scotch gentle- 
man, called Henry Young. He 
intends to travel through all 
the counties in Ens^land, and to 
see the different nvers, moun- 
tains, and mines. He is going 
to visit the old castles, and other 
places, where battles and great 
events have happened. He in- 
tends, also, to stop at the large 
towns — to see the different 
£Eictories, and to find out where 
the woollen, cotton, silk goods, 
and other things, are made. 

X. Will he not learn, too, Aotr 
they were made ? 

P. Yes, — ^for he purposes to 
send you an account of the manu- 
factures by which the English 
people have become so rich : — to 
show you how the goods are 
spun, and woven, and dyed, 
and printed. From these let- 
ters, we will one day make 
some Lessons on Trades. But 
he will also send you a letter 
every fortnight, with an account 
of his travels through the coun- 
ties of England. 

W, I am sure we shall be very 
much obUged to him. We will 
make a lesson from each letter. 

P. Here is his first letter; 
Lucy may read it. 

Ion. What a nice red seal! 
I will take care of it for Ada, 

X. " My dear Children,**— 

^'One day last week, I was 



sitting on the back of my horse, 
and was looking at the broad 
River Tweed. I had read in one 
of Sir Walter Scott's books, of 

' Norham's Castle steep, 
And Tweed's fair river, broad and 
deep'— 

and here was the River itself 
before me, and old Norham 
Castle on my right hand. If you 
get your Map of England — 

Ion. Shall I run and fetch it, 
pawi? 

P. Yes, certainly ; it will be 
of no use for you to read these 
letters unless you have a map to 
look at. 

X. " K you get your Map of 
England, you will see that the 
Rivet Tweed divides England 
from Scotland. I glanced across 
the river, and saw, in the dis- 
tance, The Cheviot Hill, and 
other blue hiUs beyond it Ah ! 
I thought, I should like to wan- 
der ovei'that Southern land, and 
to know what there is on the 
other side of those hills. I have 
seen Scotland, and her •■ brown 
heaths and shaggy woods.' I 
will certainly go and see the 
broad fields of England ! 

" 1 tied my horse to a tree, sat 
down, and looked at my Map of 
England, to see which way to go. 
I saw that Great Britain consists 
of two Islands. The large Island 
contains three countries — £nff' 
land and Wales and Scotland, 
The small Island, at the West of 
the larffe one, is called ' Ireland^ 

^* I then took out my History 
book, and read that, a long time 
ago, England was called Bri- 
tannia (you may see that 
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ai^cient name even now on 
pieces of money) ; Scotland was 
called Caledonia ; Ireland, 
HiBERNiA ; and Wales, Cam- 
bria. I found, too, that after 
the time of the Romans, Bri- 
tannia was seized hj some 
people from Germany, called 
Saxons, and Angles. The 
Angles called Britannia Angle- 
land, and we now call it Eng- 
land. 

"I looked once more at mj 
map, and saw that England is 
bounded on the North by Scot- 
land ; on the South, by the 
English Channel ; on the Bastf 
by the North Sea, and on the 
West, by the Irish Sea. The 
ma^ also had many different 
divisions marked qn it. There 
were 40 divisions in England, 
and 12 in Wales, making 52 
altogether. In my History book, I 
learned that these divisions were 
marked out, nearly a thousand 
years ago, by a gooa Saxon King, 
called Alfred the Great. He 
appointed governors \o these 
divisions, who were called * Al- 
dermen,' or * Counts,* — so, their 
divisions were called * Counties.' 
I found, also, a Saxon word — 
*Sciran,^ which means *to divide,' 
and from this word seiran, the 
people called the Counties 
* shires,' which means 'divisions.' 
I saw on the map, some counties 
called shires ; — such as * York- 
> shire' — * Derby-shire/ and others. 
You vvill now easily remember 
that these different parts are 
sometimes called ' Counties,' be- 
cause they were governed by 
Counts, and sometimes ' Shires, 
because they were DivisioiuL 



« When I had found out this, I 
took my note-book from my 
pocket, and wrote down these 
notes: — 

" England. 

"Ist, Stiff land is the Southern 
part of a large Island. It is 
separated from Scotland by the 
Hiver Tweed, 

" 2nd, It was formerly called 
Britannia, hy the Bomans, ha 
its name was changed to Angle- 
land, hy the Angles — a tribe of 
Germans. 

'< Zrd, England is bounded on 
the North by Scotland, on the 
South by the EngKsh Channel, on 
the East by the North Sea, and 
on the West by the Irish Sea. 

'*4th. It is divided into 40 
counties. These divisions were 
made by a Saxon King, called 
Alfred the Great. 

*'When Ihadmade thesenotes, 
I mounted my horse again. She 
had been cropping the grass 
all this time, — ^not troubling her 
head in the least about Scot- 
land, or England either. So I 
said to her, *Well, my good 
friend, while I have been work- 
uig» jou have been eating- 
please, now, to cany me to a 
place where I can ^d scmie- 
thing to eat I vrant my din- 
ner ! In my next letter, I will 
tell you where he carried me to. 
Goodbye! Dear children, 

" Your feithfal friend, 
" Henry Young. ' 

W. Papa, those "notes" of his 
are just as good as lessons. So, we 
-mil learn mepi, and we will cal I 
them " Notes on En^sh Geo- 
graphy," or, "The Traveller's 
notes," or, some new name. 
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No. 2. LINES , 

P.. Do you remember the last 
Drawing lesson ? 

Ion, /do, papa. "Whenever 
we make a line, we are to see if 
it is correct in length, breadth, 
shade, direction, and position." 

P. Why are we to make our 
lines of the right length ? 

X. Because, if you do not, the 
thing you dmw will have the 
wrong shape. 

Ion. And you may spjoil the 
shape of a tnmg by putting the 
lines in a wronff jpo^i^um. Sup- 
pose you were drawinp^ a house; 
— ^you might put the hues of the 
beoroom, parlour-window, and 
door, close together. 

X. Then, they would certainly 
be in the wrong position. 

Ion. And yet, you know, each 
line miffht be right in its direc- 
tion and len^h. But, you may 
rooil a drawing only by putting 
the lines a little in the wrong 
position. 

X. The house in the drawmg 
No. 5 was spoiled by the lines 
being in the wrong directum. 

They were "slanting," instead 
of straight 

P. Now, teO me — how many 
points must you attend to, so 
that the object you draw may be 
of the right shape ? 

Ion. 'Hiree points. I can 
make a rule about it. " When 
we draw an object, its shape will 
depend on the length, dii^ection, 
and position of the lines. 

X. I wonder why we must 
attend to the other two points — 
the shade of linesi and their 
thickMSi. 



W. The shade and thickness 
of lines do not alter the shape of 
a thin? ; because an object will 
keep me same shape when you 
are drawing it, no matter how 
thick the lines are. 

Ion. I know why we must 
attend to the shade of lines. 
See, here is a curious picture 
which I drew last night, with 
lines of the wrong thidtness. 




W. Yes, the lines of the sun 
are too dark and thick. 

I. Why should they not be 
dark? 

W. Because, nearly always, 
things that are far off are not 
seen so clearly as things that 
are near, and should be drawn 
with lighter lines. I will tell 
you how the picture looks. It 
sfeems AS if the man who drew it 
was close to the sun; and the- 
post and things that would be 
near to us, were a long way off 
from him — in the distance. 

Ion. Then, near objects should 
be drawn with dark lines, and 
distant objects with light lines. 
This is the rule I have made 
about it — ^*The distance or near-* 
ness of an object we may draw ' 
depends on the shade and thick- 
ness of the lines. 

X. You might have made the 
rule shorter. 

Ion. Instead of saying, " the 
distance or nearness" of an 
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object, jou might have said, *<the 
position;" because you meant 
dUtant position and near posi- 
turn, I will now say the two 
rules in a shorter way : — When 
drawing an obfect, its shape 
foill d^ftend on the length, direc* 
tion, and position of the lines ; 
and its position toill depend on 
the thickness and shade of the line, 

P. That is better, Lucjr. We 
will now proceed with the next 
lesson on straight lines. Let 
us talk, to-day, about their direc- 
tion. "What do you say of the 
direction of this line ? — I 

W. It is upright. ' 

P. Here is a better word for 
you. Instead of saying " up- 
rights BBj " perpendicular^' 
What do you saj of this one ? 

W. I say it is lying down — it 
is flat — straigtit — leveL 

P. Ah, you say too much at a 
time. 

. Ion, I say it is a,^t line* I 
mean by that, it lias the same 
direction as ground that is quite 
level, when wa|er will not flow 
on it in one direction mord^ than 
another. 

P. A^< line would be a very 
good name for it — ^but the proper 
name is " horizontal,'* 

Now make a line in another 
direction. 



-/it is 



L, Here is one — 
slanting line. 

Ion, Yes, but that is a girl's 
name for it. Let us have its 
" grown-up** name, please. 

P. Then call it " oblique,'* 

W, So lines have three di- 
rections — the PERPENDICULAR, 
HOBIZONTAL, AND OBLIQUE. 

P. Find me something in this 



room which must be drawn with 
lines in these three directions. 

Ion, This, envelope-box. 
The side lines are perpen' 
dicular — ^the lid is oblique 

and the lines at the bot- 



6 



torn of the box, and the bottom 
of the lid, where it separates 
fronr the box, are horizon- 
tal, 

W, You said just now. Ion, 
that the lid was Mique, 

Ion, But I meant only the top 
of the lid. 

L, My copy-book has all three 
lines. The unes we write in are 
horizontal : the writing is 
ohlique ; and the sides of the 
booK are perpendiculari 

W, The letter a has oblique 
lines, and horizontal 

P. Find out all the letters in 
the alphabet which you can 
make with oblique and horizon- 
tallines. 

W, Here they are, papa. 
There are only the first and the 
last, A and Z. 

P. Now find out all you can 
make with oblique BJidiperpen' 
didular lines. 

L, Ihave found them,KM NY. 

P. Now show me all that are 
made with horizontal and per- 
pendicular lines. 

W, Here are five, E F H L T 
and here are some all oblique 
lines,— V W and X. 

Ion, And here is one all in a 
perpendicular state, — I. 

L, The others belong to a dif- 
ferent company. They have 
curved lines in them. See! — B 
CDQJOPQRSU. 

P. We wiU now talk about 
TWO STRAIGHT LINES. Tell me 
41 
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wliat Toa observe in the direc- 
tion of these line&^ 



W, They have exactly the 
same direction. 

P. That is rieht ; and if 1 
wanted to make mem meet each 
other, I should draw them out to 
a great length. 

X. Then you would not do it, 
papa. If you were to keep on 
making them longer for an nour, 
and to draw them out at both 
ends, they would not meet. 

Ion, But if you altered the 
du'ection of one of them on/y a 
very Utthy they would meet. 

X. Oh, but they must be 
exactly in the same direction, and 
bestrtu^tfrombeginningtoend. 

W. Then thev have no chance 
of meeting at all! For, of course, 
if they keep in the same direc- 
tion, they must always keep at 
the same distance from each other ^ 
like the rails on a railroad. 
What are we to say of the lines, 
papa, when they are placed so P 



p. Ton are to say that they 
«£e parallel. 

W. I will make the rule about 
them — Two straight lines rtin- 
ning in exactly the same direction 
can never meet, and are called 

PARALLEL LIKES. 

Ion. That will not do. I do 
not beUeve in that. Willie says 
that lines which have exactly 
the same direction cannot meet, 
and must be parallel. Now, 
look at these two lines — 



They have exactiy the same 
direction. 

W. Yes. 

Ion. Yet, if you make them a 
little longer, they will soon meet. 
So, they are not parallel, 

P. Willie was very near the 
truth. But we will leave off 
now. Suppose that you all try 
and find out before next Satur- 
day, how to tell me exactly what 
is nieant by j>arallel lines. Good- 
bye !— here is the omnibus wait- 
ing. 



Mt Home, my own dear home, 

It is a happy place, 
Where smiles of love are brightening 

Each dear familiar face — 
Where parents' arms enfold me 

In fond embraces pressed, 
And daily, nightly blessings 

Upon the household rest. 
Our morning salutations, 

How gladsomely they sound ! 
Andkifld " good nights," at evening, 

like curtains, dose us round. 



The bird seeks not to wander 

From its own quiet nest, 
But deems it of ul places 

The dearest and Uie best 
Home is my nest, where round me 

Soft sheltering wings are spread, 
And peace and joy and gladness, 

With shade and sunlight, shed. 
O may I bring no shadow 

Of sorrow or of care, 
To dim the open brightness 

Of happy fkces there 1 
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TRUTH.— Thb Errand-boy. 

Conductor,— Citr I Bank I 

H, Mammal what does the man 
on that step say that to me for? 
My name ia not City->hank — it is 
Henry! 

JIf. It is to ask ns if we will go in 
his omnihos. I will stop him, and 
we will go in. 

H. Mammal why did the mau 
say ** Hold hardP when we went m? 
Let me kneel up on Uie cushion, — 
then I will hold hard to the window 
and look out Oh I the houses all 
seem moving! There is a red cart 
with gold letters. Is that the Lord 
Alayor's? 

if. No, it is a haker^s cart 

H, Mamma! here is a hoy on 
the pavement shaking his hand to 
die conductor. 

Conductor, Hold hard! 

- H. There, mamma, he u saymg it 
again! Must all people hold h^ 
when they want to ride in an 
omnihus? 

M No; tlie man does not say 
"hold hani" to the people, hut to 
the driver. He wants him to pull 
the reins very hard, and stop his 
horses. 

Boy. How much to the Bank? 

Conductor, 6d. 

H, The hoy has ^one hack to the 
iinendraper's for a hoz. Is that 
coming in here? 

M, No; they will put that on the 
roof; what a long time they are 
getting it up, — ^it must he very heavy. 

ff. Here we go again! I can see 
-the horses' hacks out of this little 
ivindow. Here is a long road! It is 
** up-hill." 



M. This is called the New Road. 

E, Mamma, we have come up the 
hill, and here is a place with four 
omnihuses. 

Jf. This is THE Anobl, and the 
inn where we are stopping is called 
*• The Bluecoat Boy." 

H, (In a whisper.) Here comes a 
little girl, and her papa, and two 
ladies. What large spectacles that — 

M, Hush! It is rude to make 
remarks on any person. 

Conductor, Finsbury-sqcarb 1 
Off bide! 

P, I then Ibfl the omnihus, and 
hid good bye to little Henry. When 
I had paid my 6d., I saw that the 
boy with the box was getting down 
from the outside — and, after much 
trouble, the box was lifted from the 
roof. 

** Three-pence more," said the oon- 
dnctor. 

Boff, What for? 

Conductor, Box. 

Boy, I asked you how much, and 
you said 6d. 

Conductor, But yt>u didn't say 
that you had a box; you ought to 
have told me. 

Boy, And you didn't say, when 
you saw the box, that I must pay 
any more. You ought to have told 
me. 

Conductor, Well, you can't have 
your box without paying 3d. The 
rule is, ''Fare 6d. without lug- 
gage." 

So the box was put on the roof 
again, and the omnibus Vent on. 
The boy ran by the side of the 
wheels, untU he found a policeman. 
Then I saw them standhigon the 
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pavement a long way off. The police- 
man was being "judge" and they 
were telling him all about it ; but I 
could not stay to see which one 
gained the 3d. 

Willie. They were both wrong. 
The boy was afraid io speak the iru^ 
and say he had a box, because he did 
not want to pay more money. The 
conductor, too, did not like to say he 
must pay 3d. more, because he 
thought Uiat perhaps the boy would 
not ride. 

P. Yes. He was a foolish boy. 
I dare say he thought this to him- 
self— '* It is wrong to taif anything 
that is not true — ^but there is no 
harm in hiding the truth." 

Ion. That was why he kept the 
box back in the shop, when he asked 
the Conductor how much. It was 
just as bad as saying that he had not 
any box. 

P, I heard, yesterday afternoon, 
the rest of that boy's history. He 
had to carry the box to Spitalfields, 
which was a long way off. It was 
very heavy, so he asked a country- 
man to help him. "How much," 
he said, " will you charge me ?" 

Countryman, To2^idel-veelds? — 
Tharts not vurr. It's ony at the end 
ov Zun Ztreet. Zay voor-bence — 
thart wom't ert ye — and Oy*!! take 
him. 

Botf, Very welL 

Countryman, Ue*8 a mighty evy 
box, Measter. I sham't be zorry 
when I gets to th'end ov Zun Strit 
Oh! here's th'endl Oyll carry him 
cross the Rod for ee. 

Boy. Oh, you must carry it fur- 
ther yet! You said you would take 
it to Spitalfields for 4d. 

Countryman. Weal! and aren't 
this Zbid^-veelds ? Didn't thee zay 
it wor at th'epd ov Zun Strit? 

JBoy. No. Tou said so. 

Countryman, Weel, and thee 
didn^t zay *twomH here, '^Then 
44 



thee saw Oy didn't know, thee should 
ev tould me. 

fF, Yes, he was hiding the 
truth again. 

Countryman. Weel, Oy wom't 
carry him noa furder. Zo, give me 
my voor pence ! D'ye he-e-er ! OyTl 
zit dune here upon him until ye pay 
me. 

Boy. No; you must first cany it 
to Mr. Smith's, the draper's. 

Countryman. I tell 'ee I wom*fc 
goo theer. I zed — I would carry un 
to the end of Zun Strit^and Oy'U 
carry him back to t'other end if ye 
like — ^but, Oy wom't go no furder. 

At last the Boy was obliged to 
find another policeman, and it was 
then agreed that he should pay the 
Countryman 6d. instead of 4d.; so, 
after having wasted a quarter of an 
hour, they set off again for Mr. 
Smith's. 

W. What a great deal of trouble 
for two-pence! 

P. " Past 4 o'clock," said the ware- 
houseman. Your master must be a 
very unpunctual man. for he sent 
you too late last week. We cai^'t 
take in country parcels after 4 o'clock, 
you Jmow that 

W, Did he say that it was his 
own fault, and not his. master's? 

P, No. He was afraid, and hid the 
tmth again. 

Countryman, Thare noo. Yn're 
too late agan. Thee must go back. 
Oy shall womt zixpence moore. 

" Perhaps," said the warehouseman, 
"you had better leave it at the public- 
house over the way, and they will 
send it here to-morrow." So they 
left it there, and went away. 

His master told him that he had 
been gone a long time — but, as he 
did not ash him about the box, the 
boy thought he would not say that 
he had been too late. 

^. I am quite sure it would have 
been better for him to have> told him 
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-without asking. He would hare 
been happier in his mind. 

P. Yes. So it appeared— for the 
box was not delivered after all. 
Four days after, his master showed 
him this letter, and asked what he 
had done with the box. 

Northampton, 
5ir, \2tk May, 1850. 

We received on the Ath mat your 
invoice for the silks ordered (52 14 0) 
hut are surprised that the goods 
have not yet come to hand, and are 
much troubled by the delay. 

Trusting that they may be duk/Jbr- 
toarded on the receipt oftku^ 
We are, Sir, 
Tour obedient servants, 
Gjieen, Brown, & Co. 

Then the truth which the boy had 
been hiding came to light The box 
had been left at the public-house, 
and forgotten ! 

fF, What was done to the boy? 

P. His master made him go agaia 
and deliver the box; and then, I am 
sofiry to say, he sent him away. He 
said to him — * It is just as bad to hide 
the truth, as to speak an untruth.' 

L. He was not a very kind mas- 
ter, I think. 

P. Yes he was, Willie. It was 
very khid of him to turn bun away — 
just as I told you the other day, it 
was very kind of ni« to correct you 
when you were not good. Some 
people would not have taken the 
trouble, and would have aUowed you 
to be bad 

W Y-.S, I am better now. 

P, And so is the boy. He looks 
very sorry, and goes up and down 
the streets asking for a sitoation. 
He called at my office yesterday, 
aad when he told me the truth, and 
all his faults, I promised to call on 
his roaster, and ask him tu try him 
again. 

/on- I am so glad — ^because I do 
not think he was a very bad boy. He 



only hid the truth because he was 
afraid. 

P. Well, Ion, it is right not to 
judge him too harshly. But he was 
a foolish boy. It is very siUy to fear 
the truth. Never foci afraid of Truth. 
Speak it out plainly at once, and it 
will be sure to do you good at last 

Lucy. Yes. If the boy had said the 
Truth — ^that the box was left at <he 
public house, it would have 8eenu'4 to 
do him harm, because it would Imvo 
made his master angry with him ; 
—but afterwards, it would have 
done him good, because it would 
have made his master trust in him. 

W. And it would have done him 
more good than harm after all, if he 
had not been afraid of it. 

P. Now what "Lesson" can we 
make about him? 

Lucy. I have been making it in 
my mind. It is wrong to hide 

TUB TRUTH BECAUSE YOU ARB 
AFRAID OF IT. 

P. Why? 

L. Because it is a cowardly way 
of telling a lie. 

W. That is why it is twwigr— 111 
tell you why it is foolish. Because, 
when you hide it, it hurts you. See 
what trouble the poor fellow had 
with his box — -^hree times. 

P. Yes; and what was worse, he 
gave quite as much trouble to others. 
Remember this, Willie, when you 
grow up to be a man, and to be in 
busmess. I know some men who 
have this habit, and tliey are very 
troublesome people. I never do any 
business with them at my office. If 
they sell me anything, they never 
tell me all the truth about it, unless 
I ask them. I am almost sure to 
find that there has been some mis- 
take; and then we have to waste 
time in disputing, and go over all 
the business again, from the begin- 
ning — just as the boy had to do with 



his Box. 
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MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS. 

Willie, Run up stairs, Lucy, 
and get your sliawl. We are 
all going into tlie fields with 
mamma, to learn about an 
animal. 

Ion, Willie, Fm going to 
walk -with little Ada, so you 
have my hoop. Mamma has 
gone up the long path to the 
back gate, and Fan is running 
after her. 

W, Come, Lucy, we are to 
lock the gate after us. 

Ion: Mamma! we are first; 
Ada is over the stile; and oh, 
it is so pleasant! we mean to 
have a roll on the grass. Look 
at the sun, and the blue sky, 
and our old scat, and 'the sheep, 
and the buttercups, and the 
butterflies ! 

Lucy, What animal are we 
to learn from, mamma ? 

Mamma, Any one you please. 
Go, . each of you, and find one 
in the field. 

W, Make haste, Lucy! I shall 
look in the hedges. 

M, Here comes Ion. Well, sir, 
what have you found ? 

Ion, A frog. 

X. And I have a grass- 
h(ipper in my handkerchief. 
. Why, here comes Httle Ada, 
crying. What is the matter ? 

Ada, Oh, please Ma! de 
s-c-e-e-e-p would'nt tome, and I 
did tall to him I 

Willie, Ah! ah! ah! ah! 
ah! I have found such a 
beauty ! Y6u can't see his 3yes, 
nor ms nose, nor his ears, nor 
his legs,, nor his head, nor his 
tail. Guess what it is ! There 
was a long piece of blackberry 
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bush sticking out from the 
hedge, and it seemed rather 
heavy — ^it was swinging up and 
down in this way, — and when 
I looked underneath there he 
was, sticking to a leaf, 
j Ion, Oh! that's a snail — 
please, mamma, let us hear 
about it. 

M, Then fetch a dock leaf 
I for it, and sit down on the 
j grass. Now, all look at it, and 
tell me what you observe. 

Ada, It is round. 

M, Part of its shell is round, 
Ada, but not all of it. 

Ion, I see something! slime, 
isn't it? Look, it is spitting. 
It is coming out. 

W. And it is coming out, 
vdthout any legs. 

X. Andl know something — 
it is like the butterfly ^ because it 
lias not a7iy bones, 

M, Stop. Let us think about 
that— NO bones! You know 
why you have bones? 

IV, Yes; they are to keep us 
in shape, or else we should bend 
sometimes. 

Ion, How we should bend 
in Avindy weather! just as my 
new kite did. I'm going to 
put a strong wooden bone to 
my kite — a backbone — to keep it 
in shape. Thebody of the snail 
is kept in shape by its shell. 

M, Not exactly; if a snail 
were taken out of its shell, you 
would find that its body would 
still keep in shape — look ! it is 
crawling on the leaf with part 
of its boay out. 

X. I see now; it has a skin, 

a. Yes ; and so have all living 
thing$ — ^bat that skin is rather 
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more thick and elastic than 
yours. It is called a nutntle, 

W, Ada has a mantle. 

M, But this one is better 
than Ada*s. It is this mantle 
which keeps its body in shape. 

X. It is better than velvet, it 



IS so _ 

Ion, It is only the slime 
which makes it luiine — that is 
not nice ! 

M, If the snail could tell you, 
Ion, it would say it is very nice. 
The slime contains much lime 
and sticky matter, and with 
i^s slime it makes its shell. 
If it« shell were broken, it 
would. mend it with thin layers 
of slime. The crab, which you 
know is a jointed animal, otten 
lirows off its shelL 

L. Just as the caterpillar 
changes its skin. I suppose the 
crab's body grows, and the shell 
does not, and then the shell is 
not large enough to hold it. 

M, Yes ; and m its stomach you 
may find little balls of lime, with 
which it makes its new shelL 

'Ion, What sort of blood has 
the snail? 

M, It has white blood, like 
the butterfly. And there is 
another difference. When you 
have been running, how does 
the blood in your cheeks make 
them feel ? 
Ada, Warm. 

Ion. V\\ feel if the snail is 
warm. Oh, mamma, he has 
walked to the end of the leaf! 
Yet his body is quite cold. Is 
its blood cold P 
M, Yes. 

L, That makes two dif- 
fereixjes. Our blood is rtd and 



warm — the snail's is white 
and cold. 

4V. And I think my blood 
would bo cold too, if I were to 
walk in so idle a manner. 

M, No, it is not idle. AH 
animals of this kind move very 
slowly; tliey can neither hear, 
nor see, nor smell much, but 
they are not idle when they 
eat : — they eat enormously. 

W. I remember them— on the 
peach-trees last year ! 

X. Mamma, you said yes- 
terday, you would tell me what 
the snails do in the winter when 
they have nothing to eat — and 
where they go to. 

M, I will, another day, but 
we must not stop to talk any 
longer ; it is just dinner-time. 

Ion, But, Mamma, I do so 
want to know about its horns^ 
and those two specks at the 
ends. 

W, And I was going to ask 
how it walks without legs. 

M. It has a foot. The broad 
flat piece of flesh on which it 
walks is its foot. Let us now 
count up the principal things 
we have lecBTied about it 

L, 1st. The snail's body is 
very soft 

W, 2nd. And has no bones, 
but is kept in shape by a thick 
skin called a " Mantle.*** ^ 

Ion. 3rdly. Its blood is white 
and cold. 

' Mamma. Now, Ada, say the 
fourth part after me. 

Ada. 4thly. " It neither moves 

about, nor smells, nor hears 

much, but spends its time in 

eating and sleeping." 

M. TLe principal thing to be 
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noticed m the snail is its soft 
body, and all animals with 
these four distinctions are caHed 
Boft-hodied animals. Now stand 
in a row, all four of you, and 
repeat the lesson from memory. 
Lesson 3. — The Snail, and 
many othef' animals, have 

1. lA. BODY which is soft; hav- 
ing no FRAMEWORK, btU a thick 
skin called "a mantle.** 

2. Blood tohich is tchite and 
cold, 

3. No real LIMBS, and there- 
fore 

4. Very little power of motion, 
aUhottgh they have a great pro- 
pensity for eating. 



Such animals are called SOPT- 

BODIED ANIMALS. 

M, Tell me another sofir 
bodied animal ? 

X. A slug. 

W, A periwinkle. 

Ion, A musseL 

Ada, A s-e-e-ep. 

M, No, Ada. Ask Ion, and 
he will tell you, as you go home, 
why we do not call tne sheep 
a softrbodied animal. See 
which of you can find out a 
large number of these animaU 
by next Tuesday. 

L, I'll try and find six. 

Ion, m find out ten. 

W. I'll find out a hundred ! 



To grass or leaf, or fruit or 'wall, 
The snail sticks £Eist, nor fears to fiall, 
As if he grew there, house and all 

Together. 

Within that house secure he hides. 
When danger imminent betides, 
Of storm, or other harm besides 

^ Of weather 

Give but his horns the slightest touch, 
His self-collecting power is such, 
He shrinks into his house with much 

Displeasure. 

Where'er he dwells, he dwells alone. 
Except himself, has chattels none, 
Well satisfied to be his own 

Whole treasart 
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THE ROMANS.— Julius CAESAR. 

W, Shall we hear of a king to- 
day, papa ? 

P. Yes, of an Emperor. Oh I 
once there was such confusion in 
the Ishmd, and snch running about 
from place to place. From one 
forest to another, from mountain to 
mountain, away went the mes- 
sengers! Through the valleys, 
across the lakes, the cry was, ^ Get 
ready your arms!" "Drive the 
sheep and cattle into the woods!" 
** Bring forth the chariots !" and in 
a very short time many large oaks 
were felled, and were piled up at 
the entrance to the woods, as bar- 
ricades to protect the cattle. 

The com was hastily cut down, 
and gathered in. The fields were 
laid bare. And, from far distant 
tribes of Britons, there hurried across 
the country warriors with swords, 
iavelins, arrows, and spears. They 
were all going to one place; and, if 
yon had gone, with them, you would 
have hieard, as you came nefir, a burr 
of wheels, and a trampling of horses: 
^d, when you had come in sight, you 
would have seen crowds of blue men. 

W, Blue men, papa ? 

P, Yes, for they used to stain 
thcur bodies with the juice of a 
plant called " Woad," to give them- 
selves a terrible appearance. 

There you would also have seen 
long rows of chariots and horses 
movmg to and fro. These chariots 
had scyUies fastened to their wheels; 
and, whUst the horses dragged them 
along at full gaUop, up steep and 
awkward places, the dnvers would 
run along the pole to which their 
horses were fastened, or would leap 
on the ground, and quickly jump 
back to their plac^ Then the 
warriors in tlie chariots would 
brandish their spears, to show how 
they meant to J^^ soon. 
E 



W. All! They were "exercising,* 
I suppose. Who was their captain? 

P. Each tribe had its own captain, 
or leader. The leaders of tlie dif- 
ferent tribes had met ; and, ac- 
cording to their custom, had chosen 
a commander-in-chief. His name 
was Cassibelaunus. 

L. But what was the matter, 
papa, that tlie people should make 
so much bustle all at once ? 

P, Cjesar had come again. 

L. Who was Caesar, that he 
should frighten them so ? 

P. I will tell you. At the south 
of Europe, a long way from England, 
is a country called Italy. (You 
can easily find it on the map.) 
In Italy was a place called Rome. 
Rome was the most wonderful and 
powerful city in the world, for the 
Romans had conquered nearly all 
the nations they had heard of; and 
now they thought that, of coune, 
they ought to conquer Britain too. 

L. Why, papa? 

P, You siiould have asked 
Julius Cjbsak who so frightened 
the Britons. He was one of their 
great Generals, and had already 
killed thousands of people in Europe. 
He had two reasons for coming to 
Britam. 1st He said that the 
Britons had been fighting against 
him when he was conquering the 
Gauls — ^which was trde. 2nd. Ho 
had heard from some merchaats 
that the Britons had laige mines 
of tin and copper; rivers with 
pearls in them; and rich lands, 
which would grow com ; so he 
thought he w;ould go and take them 
for himself. 

W. What robbery! 

P. Pe(n^ would not oall that 
robbery, mllie; they would call it 
*'tahmg a prke.** We will taUc 
about taking prizes soon. 

However, Cnsar detenniiied to 
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conquer Britain. He had been 
there the year before, but had lost 
manj of his ships in a storm. This 
time, he came with eight thousand 
ships, and gallejs rowed with oars. 
The ships were full of foot-soldiers 
and horse-soldiers. They passed 
the tall white cliffs at Dover, where 
they had met the Britons the year 
before, and arrived at a shallow 
place. Here the soldiers landed in 
regular order, following the bright 
eagles, which the Romans used for 
standards. 

There were many battles between 
Csesar and Cassibelaunus. The 
Romans must have had some very 
hard work, for Csesar has written in 
one of his books, that when the 
chariots were brought, hi^ men 
were "astonished and confoimded 
at this new way of fighting." But 
in course of time CsBsar drove the 
Britons before him. He pluudtared 
their villages, and set them on fire. 
He destroyed their pretty farms, 
killed the cattle and sheep, and 
thousands of the Britons themselves. 
He forced others to hide themselves 
in the woods and marshes; untU at 
length they laid down their arms, 
and agreed that every year they 
would pay the Romans a great deal 
of money, as tribute. 

Ion, I think I know now why 
Caesar fought with them. He 
wanted their money. 
* P, That was certainly one reason; 
but when Ciesar went back again 



to Rome, the people made what they 
called "a triumph" for him, and 
called him a conqueror. They said 
he had done a good thing, and that 
it was all A orbat olory I 

W. I wonder whether God said 
that it was a glory. How many 
thousands of spirits must have come 
to him from those dead soldiers! 
They must haVe told him all 
about it. 

P, There is not time to talk on 
this subject now. I do not think 
you know yet what "a glory" is. 
Let us set to work, and make up 
two lessons — ^the lesson for last 
Wednesday and to-day. 

W, Now, Lucy, write down — 
Lessons 2 and 3,* 

(4.) In KETXTf the part of Britain 
which is opposite France, the people 
Uved in an agricultural state; Aey 
toere Husbandmen. 

(5.) The poor Britons did not 
know the true God, but were taught 
about false gods by Priests^ caUed 
Druids. 

(6.) The Boman General^ Julius 
CssAR, came over to the Island oj 
Britain to conquer it, 

(7.) The Britons bravely resisted 
(he Romans, under their general, Cas- 
sibelaunus; but, at kut, they were 
conquered, and made to pay ir^mte. 



• The children who read these chapters 
will find it very easy to commit the leisons 
to memory a* they proceed. They thould 
then repeat them, firom the beginning, to 
their parents, once a week. 



Be you to others kind and tme^ 
As you 'd have oth^ be to you; 
Ancteieither do nor say to men 
Whatever yoa would not take 
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BUTTER. 

/on. Mamma, there ii a fine ob- 
ject for our lesson to-day. Shall I 
begin ?-»6atter is tticJsy. 

W. And it is vef^ greasy. 

Ada. It is yellow. 

Ion, It is opaone. 

Lucy, It is sorL 

TT. It is hard— in the wwUer time. 

Ion, It is liquid — ^in the tummer 
time, and when it is near the fire. 

Ada. It is nice. 

Ion. It is edible. 

L. It comes from an animal— lo 
it is an animal substance. 

W. It is nutritious. 

Mamma. Not very. Proceed. You 
have five senses. You may tee it, 
fed it, hear it, taste it, and meU it 

Ion. Oh, let me hear it, mamma. 
I do not hear anything. It is quiet 

M. Yes, we all know that, but 
quietness is not a quality in the 
butter. 

L. It has a «meiS^ mamma. 

M. It has a little smeU. Tell 
me some other thingi which have a 
smell. 

Ada. The flowers growing in the 
long glasses in the parlour-window. 

Ion. The hyacinths, she means. 
Roses have a smell. So has laven- 
der water. Hair oil has a smell, 
manmm; what do you call things 
¥^en they have a smell? 

M. We say then that they are 
odorous. Let me hear if one of you 
san count up ticelve odorous things? 

L. I wiQ try. Butter is odorous. 
So are flowers, and the hay in the 
fields. Honey-soiq>. (W. And yel- 
low soap toy.) Onions. Pomatum. 
Cedar-wood. Turpentine. Morocco 
leather. (No, aU leather.) Medicine. 
Peppermint-drops. Smoke. Lucifer 
matches, and pastfles. 

Ion. And Ihien it odoTOos, if yon 
Booreh it by the fire. 

M. Now let ns return to Thb 



BuTTBB. Observe it more carefully 
stilL It has other qualities. Feel it. 

Ion. It is smoolK 

L. I think I said that it is eoftt 

W, Yes, you may see that it is 
soft, for there is an impression of a 
swan on it, and I could make an 
impression on it with a seal, just as 
you can on soft sealing-wax. 

Ion. But you cannot make an im- 
pression on aU soft things. Wool is 
soft, so are feathers, and sponge, 
and doth, and fur| but if you make 
an impression on these tUngs they 
wfll not he^ it — they will return to 
their own shape again. 

W. Mamma, what must we call 
soft things which wiU keep an im- 



M. You may say that they are 
w^pretsiiHe. Try to think of some 
impressible substances. 

IF. Soap is impressible. So It 
Sealing-wax, and Gutta Percha, 
when it is soft, Wax, Clay, Plaster 
of Paris, and Putty. The mould 
in my garden is impressible. Last 
night Lucy made an impression of 
her foot on it, by accident Wafers, 
too, are impressible, so is Dough, 
and Tallow 

L. 1 have thought of another 
quality. The plate on which the 
Butter k placed, — ^if you were to 
leave it on the table for a year it 
would not change; but the butter, 
in less than a year, would become 
very bad. 

M. Yes, its particles would sepa- 
rate firom one another, it would 
change, or ^compose, as we say. 
Everything which has had life will 
decompose, or perish. So you may 
say it is perishable, 

L. But, Mamma, what is it called 
because it has not any life nowt 
You do not say it is dead, do you? 

M, I must not tell you now. 
Suppose you learn the qualities yoa 
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have discovered already. Who can 
repeat tliem? 

Jon, I can, mamma. I wrote 
them down on a piece of paper as 
we found them out Butter b sticky, 
greasy, yellow, opaque, sometimes 
soft, sometimes hard, sometimes liquid, 
nice, edible, nutritious, and an animal 
substance. It is odorous, smooth, 
impressible, and perishable. 

M. Now let us make its history. 
What must we have before we can 
make butter? 

W, A Ck)w. 

Jon, Yes, and many other things: 
hands to make it witL We should 
have to coax Mrs. Ck> w to give us milk. 

M. And if you were to examine 
the milk carefully, you would find 
that one part is watery and sweet, 
and another part oily. When the 
Farmer wishes to procure butter from 
the milk, it is poured into a broad 
pan, and left there for twelve hours. 

You know that oil is lighter than 
water, so the oily part of milk, being 
very light, rises to the top, and when 
the dairy-maid comes in the morn- 
ing, she finds a thick coating on it — 
covering all the surface — ^and she 
calls it Cream. 

She then skims the Cream from 
the Milk, and puts it in a long, 
round-shaped box, called a churn. 
Here she shakes and stirs it into a 
froth, and in about half au hour all 
the watery particles in the cream 
separate from those which are oily. 
The watery part is called Butter-milk, 
and is given to the Pigs, and the oily 
part is called Butter^ and is given 
to— 

W, Good boys like Willie. 
Jon, Which are the principal but- 
ter-making places, mamma? 

M, Loudon is supplied from dif- 
ferent parts of England, chiefly from 
Buckinghamshire, and part of Ox- 
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ford. It is also brought from Doe^ 
setshire, Devonshire, and Cambridge; 
it can now be sent by Railway, firom 
almost any part. 

The salt butter, used in the kitchen, 
is not generally made in England. 
It is packed up in tubs, which are 
imported, 

W, What does that mean, mammalf 

M, "Imported" means brought 
from foreign countries, into one of 
our ports. I will see if you can tell 
me where it is imported /rom. The 
ship which brings it has to cross the 
English channel; it comes from a 
country not far frcan France, where 
the land is, in some parts, lower than 
the sea. 

W, Then why does not the sea 
overflow it, and drown the people ? 

M, That I will tell you some other 
time. In that country there is fine 
pasture land, and there are many 
Cows; so the people not only make 
butter, but a very great number of 
round cheeses — ^you may see them 
at the cheesemonger's — they look 
like large balls. 

Jon, Oh! they are Jhtich cheeses. 
The Dutch people live in Holland. 
I remember now, — ^I have often 
heard the name — Dutch Butter. 
M, Now make up the lesson. 

No. 3. BUTTEB. 

BuTTEB is an animal substance, 
which is sticky f greasy ^ yeUoWy opaque, 
sometimes sofy someUmes har^, and 
sometimes liquid, Jt is nice^ edible, 
nutritious, odorous, smooth, impress" 
ible, and perishable, 

Jt is made from the oily part of 
milk, called Cream, by stirring it very 
quickly in a chum, ^ 

Butter is brouglU to London from 
Buckinghamshire; part of Oxford, 
Dorsetshire, Jkvonshire, Cambridge, 
and other places. Salt Butter it made 

MlHOLLAliD 
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Lucy. It is half-past eight by the 
hall-clock. I wonder whether papa 
will give us our lesson before he 
goes. 

W, Yes, he will be here soon; 
bat there is a gentleman with him 
in the parlour. 

Ion. I have been trying to make 
a Physical Geography drawing — 
Papa called it a "scribble"— but I 
think Adolf would like it if he 
were to see it You see the black- 
looking globe — that is the tolid 
part— the Eabth. Some parts of 
the outside are higher than the 
others. These are the diy land, 
where men and animals live. 

Then, the part which is not so 
dark is the Ugitid part— the Water 
which flows over it. 

L, You should say, Ion, that it 
flows over Affreatpart of the earth. 
You have forgotten the dry land 
again. I have read in my geography- 
book, that, if you were to^ divide 
the surface of the Earth into three 
parts, two parts would be covered 
with water, and one part would be 
dry. 

Ion. Now look at the other part 
of my picture. This outside part, 
which I have made very light, is the 
fbdd part— the Are. It is very thin. 
I cotUd hardly make marks which 
were light enough — and Papa says 
that it becomes thinner, and thiimer, 
the farther it is from the Earth ; so 
that, if a man could go up very high 
indeed, he could not live in it. 

W. What! Too thm for bun to 
bruithel I should have thought that 
where it is very thip, he would 
breathe more easily. I know that 
when air is tMck, on foggy days, it is 
very hard to br^tthe. 

L. But the air becomes thinner, 
becuise it has ift few particles, — 
E* 



perhaps, in time, there would be no 
particles at alL What would you 
do then ? 

W. Then I would not take the 
trouble to breathe. What is the use 
of air, I wonder, going up your nose 
and down your tlmiat all day? 

Ion. It must have some use. Yon 
don't suppose that God would make 
it for nothing, do you ? Papa will 
tell us, I dare say. 

W, Oh, I wish papa would Come! 
We shall be late at school, and shall 
have to take a note with us. Yes- 
terday, I thought of somethuig that 
will puzzle you. What is butter, a 
solid, liquid, or fluid ? 

Ion. A toUdf to be sure. 

W. But, if you put it near the 
fire? 

Ion. Oh! then it would be melte 
butter. I did not talk about that 

W. But in sununer it melts, and 
becomes <%. You call it "butter" 
then. 

L. It is one of those substances 
which change easily. In the winter 
it is solid — in the summer, liquid— 
and if you make it very hot, put it 
in a spoon over the candle, it will 
burst into a flame. 

JV. Then it is fluid, I suppose. 
I wonder whether flame is a fluid. 
I will ask papa. 

Ion. I know of something else 
which yon often find in three difler- 
ent states. It is generaUy liquid, so 
that we can swim in it ; but, if you 
heat it, its particles will spr^ over 
a great space. I saw a copper half 
frdl of it once — and, when it was 
made hot by the fire underneath, its 
particles rose up in the air, like 
smoke, and spread themselves aJl 
over the washhouse. 

FT. Ah! To get away from the 
heat, and oool themselves, I sup- 
pose? 

/on. I do not know, but ther 
68 
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travel all over the room, bo that we 
oould hardly- see the washerwomen, 
—only just their nightcaps.now and 
then. In winter time, however — 
when there is not much heat — the 
particles of this substance keep dose 
together. 

fV, To keep each other warm, I 
suppose ! 

Ion. They are so dose together, 
that they form a toUd substance. 
Then men come and walk on it, and 
slide, and skate on it, and tumble 
down on it. So, you see, this sub- 
stance is sometimes Uquidf sometunes 
toUdy and sometimes Jbdd, What 
is it? 

W. Why, Watek, of course I I 
wish that gentleman would go. We 

shall not get any less Oh, I have 

been thinking somethmg else! Do 
you know ottr bodies are made up of 
solid, liquid, and fluid parts— just 
like the Earth? 

Ion. Yes. I am made so. My 
flesh is solid ; my blood is liquid ; 
and my breath is fluid. 

W. And your bones are very solid. 
When a thing is very solid, yoii re- 
member, it is called hard. 

L. And you have other parts 
more solid than your bones. 

W. Yes, my teeth. So, if I were 
to write down a list of my parts 
according to their hardness, I should 
put down Ist, my Teeth — very 
hard ; then my BosBa—hardf then 
my flesh — ioUd. 

L. No, you would not write Jlesh 
next There are some parts not so 
hard as your bones, but harder than 
your fleah. 

W. Oh, my Nails. And I have 
something else harder than flesh. 
Gristle, or CartHagty as papa calls 
it Then our Skih is the next hard- 
est put Then our flesh; — then the 
blood. 

Ion No ; there is something else 
to some after '"flesh"— it is a little 
6i 



thicker than blood, but not quite 
liquid. It is oily. 

W. Yes, to be sure — our fat. 
And then we have real oil, yon know, 
between the joints of our bones, and 
that is thicker than blood. AiUr 
Oil is the blood. Then there is the 
perspiration which we have on our 
faces, and the tears which run down 
our cheeks; — and then our Breath. 
So, fis Papa does not come in, we 
will sit down, and write a list for 
him of our solid and liquid parts, in 
their regular order. Now then — 
Our Teeth are very solid or hard. 

Bones „ solid. 

Nails „ less solid. 

Gristle is less solid. 

Skin „ less solid. 

Flesh „ less solid. 

Brain „ less solid. 

Fat „ less solid. 

Oil „ liquid. 

Blood „ liquid. 

Water „ liquid. 

Breath „ fluid. 
There I Now we know how much 
our different particles hold together. 
Papa is a good man. He has waited 
until we have finished it See, here 
he comes 1 

P. We shall not have much time 
tliis morning. I am going into the 
city almost directly. You remember 
what I told you about Adolf ? How 
he thought he would learn about 
solids, liquids, and fluids. But I 
only told you of one fluid. He found 
two more fluids thinner than the 
Ah-. 

W. What were they, Papa? 
P. One fluid he noticed, not by 
seeing, hearing, or smelling it — ^but 
by feding it In the summer-time, 
he felt it coming from the sun ;— and, 
when the winter came, and the Sun 
would not send him much of this 
fluid, Adolf sent the servant for eoms 
sticks, and coal, and a lucifer. 
JF, And some p^MT. 
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P, Yes, and made a fire. Then 
this fluid came out from the fire, and 
spread itself all over the room. The 
fluid was so thin that it could find 
its way almost everj^where — in be- 
tween the particles of the legs of the 
table, and it made them hot — 
through the particles of Adolf s 
shoes, to warm his feet — and, when 
he placed a jjiece of solid butter be^ 
fore the fire, this fluid managed to 
get between its particles, and sepa- 
rate iheniy so that they fell down all 
over the plate, and the butter was 
liquid! When the servant placed 
the kettle on the fire, the fluid 
managed to go right through the 
copper into the water, and — 

W. Oh, Papa, we have been talk- 
ing about that fluid I It is Heat. 

P. That is not exactly its name. 
Wlicn Adolf felt so much of this 
fluid in his body, he said, I feel hot^ 
but " Heat ** was not the name of the 
fluid that made him hot, it was the 
name oii\\Q feeling in hhn. 

Ion. Oh I 

L. But what is the fluid called, 
papa? 

P. It is colled " Caloric." That 
is quite as easy a name to remember 
as "Heat." 

W. Yes, it is not a hard word, it 
has only three letters more ; — I like 
always to have the exact name for 
anything. 

P, Ah I it is a wonderful thing, this 
Caloric; and it makes strange 
changes on the earth. So thought 
Adolf. When it is gone away, we 
say that it is Cold, The clouds 
change into Snow. The water into 
Ice. Drops of rain change into 
HaiL The roads become hard; and 
we call the time Wimteb. 

IF. Yes, all this happens because 
the particles of these things hold 
cIo«e together. I see the rule now. 
When there is no heat — caloric^ I 
mean — the pctrtides of a substance 



hold close together; when there u 
nwch caloriCf it gets between the par^ 
ticleSf and they spread out — separate. 

P. That is the right thought, 
Willie. In the next lesson, I will 
teach you to say it in better words. 
But I will tell you of some more 
changes which caloric makes. After 
the winter, Adolf saw the sun come 
again with more bright caloric. — It 
woke up the trees from their long 
winter nap, and tempted them to 
open their buds. It made the place 
warm for the birds to come back, 
and soon they came, and sang 
"Thank you." It found its way 
through the shells of the Snails, and 
warmed their poor backs — and when 
tlie rain came, and sprinkled their 
faces, they shook themselves out of 
theur sleep ; it woke up the Gruba, 
and Hedgehogs to eat them ; it 
woke up the Squirrels, the Dor- 
mottse, the Bats — and all these peo- 
ple said it was Spriko. 

W, Well done, fluid Caloric I 

P. And then the Sun came, in 
his mighty strength, and showed how 
good-natured he was. He shed his 
caloric all over the fields, and cheered 
up the grass and the com. 

W, ifes, that was Summer time. 

P. This caloric did good in the 
Autumn time toa It made the 
green com turn yellow and brown; 
— and the apples looked rosy and red. 

At last the Sim seemed to think 
he had given the Earth almost 
enough caloric ;<^80 he left; off work 
earlier every day. The trees, too, 
seemed to be tired — their roots would 
not work to give them more sap— so 
they dropped their leaves on the 
groimd. And then came old Win- 
ter again. 

So you see that Caloric makes 
great changes on the earth ; and in 
order to understand Physical Geo- 
graphy properly, you will have to 
learn about this fluid veiy carefiilly. 
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No. 3.— ANGLES. 

P. Well! have you foond 
out how to tell me when lines 
are parallel ? 

Ion. Yes ; we have all agreed 
about it. lliis is quite trwt and 
you can't deny it : — • 

WTien two norizontal lines are 
at an equal distance from each 
other in all parts, they are pa- 
rallel. We have made two 
lines. 



Now, if you measure from any 
part of the top line— either at 
the beginning, the end, or the 
middle— you vnll find it to be 
always at exactly the same dis- 
tance from the bottom line. So 
the two lines are parallel, 

W. And, now, we can tell 
you why two lines ihay have the 
same direction and not be paral- 
lel These two are in the same 
direction, but they are not in 
the right position, 



because they have changed their 
position, their ^r<« — the begin- 
ning, middle, and end — are not 
at me same distance from each 
other. See how much nearer 
what I call the inside ends are 
to each other than the outside 
ends. 

Ion, So now you see, papa, 
why we say they must be at an 
equal distance from each other 
in all parts, 

P, But you have forgotten to 
6Q.y that Uiey must be in the 
same direction, 

L, No, we did not forget it, 
papa, but we thoutcht we nMd 
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not say it; because, if they are 
at the same distance from each 
other in all parts, they musi be 
in the same direction. 

Ion, We made one mistake; 
I need not have said that two 
horizontal Unes are parallel 

W, No, I thought of that! 
oblique lines may be 



parallel, 



and so may per- 



pendicular lines. See ! 



L. Tes; it does not matter in 
what direction the lines are 
placed, so long as they are in 
the same direction. 

Ion. And I ought not to have 
said **two lines, because any 
number of lines may be parallel, 



just like the lines in your cipher- 
mgbook. 

P. Now let us begin again 
with two lines. These two are 
not parallel 

so you may call them non-paral- 
lel lines i^^iMn" is the Xatin 
word for not). Suppose you 
make each of these lines a Httie 
longer at both ends. 
£. Then they will make a 



point. Look I ^^^^ 

P. Yes, the lints make a poiiit; 
but what do you call the spaoa 
between the hnes P 
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TV, Do you mean the space 
inside the lines, papa? I call 
that a comer. 

P. WeD, that is a very good 
name for it, but not quite cor- 
rect I will give you a better 
one — call it an Angle. Now 
tell me what is an angle P 

W. Stop, let me think a mi- 
nute, ^pa. Here it is. An 
angle is the comer between two 
lines — the space. 

Ion. Or, here is a better -word. 
The opening between two lines ; 
for they begin at a point, and 
open wider and wider. 

L. Well, now I will say what 
it ia exactly: " -4n an^fe is the 
opening between two lines which 
meet in a point" 

P. If you would like to re- 
member more names, I will tell 
you some. The point of the 
angle is called its vertex: ^mdi 
the lines are its legs. 

L. Thank you, papa ; I will 
remember that An angle is 
made of vertex and legs. 

P. How many angles do you 
thin^ you can make with two 
lines? 

W. One, I suppose. - 

P. Thiigcagain,WilHe. Here 
is an angle. — 

Now I wiU make its oblique line 
a little longer. y 



W. Oh! the two lines have 
made two angles. Please let me 
make the horizontal line a little 
longer, to see what it will do. 
Why, there are /owr angles \ 

Ion. Yes, but they cross each 



other. Well, that is worth re- 
membering ; I will make a role 
about it " When two straight 
lines meet, theyfoi-m either 1 or 
2 angles, and when they cross 
each other theyfoi^ 4 angles.^ 



W. There ! I have caught you 
again. You should have said two 
straight Hues in different direc- 
tions; for, see — 



directly these two meet they 

will form no angles — not 1 or 2. 

P. Let me see how many 

angles you can make witu 

THREE LINES. 

Ion. I have made 12. 




y P. Now take your slates, sit 

down, and try how many angles 

you can make with four lines. 

W. I have made 18. See ! 




X. I have made 20. 



P. You may arrange them in 
a better way still, and form 24 
angles. Suppose you try and do ' 
so before next Saturday. Try, 
now, and see how many angles 
you can make with five lines. 
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X. I have made 37. 

P. If you try, you will find 
that YOU can nmke 40 ; and with 
six lines you can form 60 angles. 
There will be some work for you 
—try and do these also before 
next Saturday. Now, make a 
lesson. Indeed, we must make 
two lessons, for we did not make 
one last Saturday. 
Lessons 2 and 3. Lines and 
Angles. 

(2.) Lines have three different 
directions, the Horizontal, 
Peependicular, and Oblique. 

(3.) When lines are at an 
equal distance from each other 
in all parts, they may he length- 
ened to any extent without meet- 
ing, and ar^ Parallel. 

(4.) When lines which are not 



parallel are lengthened, they wiu 
meet, and will form one or two 
anples, or they will cross and 
wm form four angles. 
Three lines will form 12 angles. 
Four lines will form 24 angles. 
Five lir^es will form 40 angles. 
And Six lines will form 60 

angles, 

P, Tell me anj object you 
may observe in this room wmch 
hsLsfour angles. 

£. The panes of glass ; the 
panels of the door ; the ceiling ; 
the floor ; the books on the chef- 
fonier; the dining-table j some 
of the picture-frames ; the desk, 
and mamma's workbox. There 
are plenty of things with four 
angles, but I cannot see any with 
^ve or six. 



THE BRITON'S FIRESIDE.— (1850.) 

TwBBB vain to seek on foreign shores the comforts of a '^ home^* 
That name is less familiar as farther on we roam ; 
No other clime can boast the peace, the calm, and tranquil pride, 
A Briton feels when all is mirth around his fireside I 

'Tis there the old forget their age, and gambol with the yonng, 

To mingle in the merry dance, or join the social song ; 

Oh I if from thought thou'dst turn away, some rankling care thou'dst hide^ 

Go, imitate the Briton's lot, and learn his fireside. 

Yet not alone in gayer hours this social peace is known ; 
It lives and blooms when all the sweets of passing mirth have flown : 
Yes ; there the father mildly checks the faults he cannot chide. 
And chains the feelings of his child to that dear fireside. 

Say, who can" view the happy few, in innocence and mu-th. 
Assembled round the very hearth which sparkled at theur birth ; 
Who, launched upon life's troubled sea, have struggled with her tide, 
And not proclaim the blessings of a Briton's fireside ? 

Long may the Hand which guards our isle avert the luckless day, 
When from her shores such happy scenes must fade and pads away I 
Long still may Britons boast their peace, and feel an honest pride, 
That they alone of all the earth possess a fireside 1 

68 W.H. 
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TRUTH.— THE WATBS-CBBM MIH. 
WArBB CaEB-B-S-B-B-B-E-SES. 

Buy my "Wat— 

W. Oh ! There goef good old 
" Grey-coat,* droning along, with his 
black and white dog behind him I He 
has stopped at No. 4, over the way. 
Seel his basket is quite empty; there 
is nothing left but the cIoUi. 

Ion. Yes; I ofte^ aieet him as 1 
oome home from school,, and his bas- 
ket is nearly always empty. I won- 
der how he sells his cresses so fast 

P. I can tell you. He owes it all 
to " Truth." But he shall tell you 
himself. You know he lives in one 
of my cottages. I am going this 
evening to see him, for he wants me 
to let him a piece of the field at the 
bottom of his garden, and you shall 
go with me. 

W. Then we will go and change 
our shoes before tea, and get our best 
hats. * » * * 

Ion, Papa, is that the old man's 
cottage? There is a pretty laburnum 
tree. 

P. Yes. We will go m. Good 
evening, Edwards. I have brought 
my two sons and my daughter with 
me, that they may see your garden. 
I want you, too, to tell them how it 
is you are getting on so well. 

Edwards, Yes, sir, that I wilL Sit 
down, young master. What is your 
, name, pray ? 

TT. I am callsd Willie, my sister's 
name is Lucy, and this boy is my 
brother Ion. 

Edwardt, Well, Master Willie, H 
joa had come to my cottage two 
years ago, it was not such a plaioe as 
it is now; we were very poor people. 



I have hatl four sons. One of them 
is a soldier, another has gone to 
Canada. The eldest one, who lives * 
next door, is a bricklayer. He earns 
25t. per week, but, he has seven child- 
ren. My youngest son, poor boy ! 
was working at yonder railway 
bridge, when one of the arches fell in, 
and he was killed ; so, none of my 
sons can help me. 

My good dame, who is sitting on 
that low chair (she cannot hear that 
we are talking about her), she used 
to earn ]«. 6d. a week at making 
straw-plait, but now she cannot see 
even with her spectacles; and my 
daughter, who is walking* up and 
down the garden in such a hurry; 
she, poor thing, is silly. So, I have 
no one to help me; and, although I 
am 67 years old, I have to help myself. 

Oh, it was hard work, once I I re- 
member, aiter my son died, the day 
when we had only 2ld. in the house,, 
and I went to the pawnbroker and 
pawned my dame*s wedding-ring to 
get some money to buy water-cresses. 

Go on, father! said my eldest son 
(who came in early next morning to 
start me). Ill lend you this old 
basket : let me fasten the strap round 
your shoulder ! There, put in the 
cresses, and lay the white cloth 
over them. Good-byetl 'Now, woifce 
the people buy them. Sing out, 
" Water-cresses r louder than you 
can I Let me hear you begin. So, 
whilst other folk were ^eep, I 
set off in the damp ur, — ^through the 
Churchyard — ^past the Almshouses 
— down West-street, past the Market- 
place, and the Railway, until I 
reached the bridge, at the farther end 
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of the High-street, when I came up 
the long liill. 

Everywhere, I cried, "Water- 
cresses!" as loud as my shaky old 
voice would letme. They were fine 
cresses, so I told every one, that they 
were very fresh, and that tliey were 
the best in the town. I sold a great 
many, and in the evening I sold those 
which were left. Every day I worked 
hard. I never stopped for the rainy 
weather, or wind, but went on, sing- 
ing out loudly — ^^Fine water-cresses I" 
— "Fine young water-cresses !" and 
told everybody again that they were 
ike jmest in the town. Still, I did not 
earn enough money to buy us bread. 
I could never sell two basketsfiil in 
a day, but had to sell in the afternoon, 
what I had left from the morning. 
So, we often had potatoes out of the 
garden, and salt, for dinner ; and 
tcaUeaves and bread for tea. I had 
to sell both our chickens, for we had 
no barley to feed them with. I sold 
our eight-day clock, that warming- 
pan, the bedstead, and my wheel- 
barrow. And, oh! as the autumn 
came on, and the evenings were 
darker, it was very cold to sit here 
on the stones ^th a small fire made 
of sticks from the common, and a 
greased rush for a candle. Then, we 
woidd go to bed at seven, to save the 
rushlights and sticks, and would think, 
" What shall we do when the winter 
comes on, and the water-cresses are 
gone?" So, when the quarter-day 
came, I had no money to pay your 
father his rent • 

Ion. But how have you managed 
to make such a difference in two 
years and-a-half ? 

Eds. Ah, young master, isn't it a 
difference! Look at my dame; what 
si clean white cap she has now— we 
bought a box-iron socond-hand. She 
wears her stuff frock every day. I 
have bought back my eight-day dodc 
from the pawnbroker^ 8y and our bedr 
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stead, and the old warming-pan. Wo 
have meat for dinner, four times a 
week. There is a new piece of oil- 
cloth; and oh ! come and see the 
garden. Those are my pigs — I paid 
a friend of my son's 1*. 2d. for a 
new thatch to their sty. I gave 4d. 
for this old dog, and can- ^ord to 
keep him. I am going to buy some 
chickens, for I have 37*. in the 
Savings-bank ; and I have asked 
your papa for a bit of the field at the 
back, for my son and I to grow turnips. 

Ion, Well, but how did you get the 
money for so many things ? 

Eds. Only by speaking the exact 
truth. Truth has bought all this for 
me in two years and-a-half. It was 
a very lit^e thing which made so 
great a difference. I left off selling 
the best water-cresses, and only sold 
good ones — ^that was all. 

W. I don't understand that 

Eds. I will tell you. One day, 
your mamma asked me, " Are these 
good water-cresses, Edwards ?" Yes, 
ma'am, ihefnest in the town. " But, 
Edwards," she said, "they cannot 
always be finer than any one else's. 
They are good water-cresses, and L 
you would only say that they are 
good, instead of saying that they are 
the best, you would be speaking the 
plain truth. Then, depend upon it, 
you would sell them sooner." 

And, do you know, master William, 
that one word which your mamma 
gave me helped me to become rich, 
and to pay your papa his rent i 
thought, as I went through the street, 
about the plain truth — and about 
being careful not to say more than ^ i 
the truth. So, when I remembered 
that my water-cresses were those 
which were left from the morning, I 
only cried out " Water-cresses," and 
left out the word "fine." 

"Are these water-cresses fresh, 
E^Fwards? " said the landlady at the 
' " Golden Lion." I was just going to 
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ay. Yes, ma*am, wry, when 1 8t<^ped 
and said, No, ma'am, they are goodj 
but they were picked this morning. 
W. And did she bny them? 
Eds, No, I lost my halfpenny then; 
Dut I felt that I had spoken the 
plain truth, and no more. So God, who 
looked down from heaven upon me, 
was pleased, and I was pleased, more 
than if I had had the halfpenny. 

W. But, you don't think that God 
takes notice of such a little thing as 
selling water-cresses? 

Eds. Ah, indeed! Jo be sure he 
does. Did nZt God make the water- 
cresses? Truth is just the same, if 
you are selling anything for a half- 
penny, or for a thousand pounds. A 
thousand pounds is not greater than 
a halfpenny to God. He notices 
water-cress men, as much as Kings. 

See how God noticed me. I was 
obliged that evening to sell my cresses 
three bunches for a halfpenny, to get 
rid of them, just because I would 
only say they were good ; and, when 
I said that they were picked in the 
morning, some people would not have 
them at aU. 

W. Well, but that was not the way 
to get on. 

Eds, Yes it was. The Bible says, 
** Hold fast to that which is good;" 
and so I did. Some of my customers, 
who would not buy my cresses in the 
evening, bought some on the next 
morning ; for when I said that tliey 
were "quite fresh," they believed me. 
I never said that they were very 
'good, or better than other people's^ 
for that was more tAoo ike truth. 
When the people found this out they 
began to trust me and to believe all 
I said ; and soon, I had no cresses 
to leave till the evening. Before the 
end of the week, I had saved 3d 
The next week; I saved \s. \d. Soon, 
people gave me other things to do ; 
they would trust me to take a parcel, 
or to cany back an umbrella, or to 
F 



clean the windows; and when they 
paid me, and asked how long I had 
been working, I told them the exact 
time and no more, and they always 
believed me. So, the third week, I 
saved 1*. 1 \d.j and the fourth week, 
Is. 9d, and the fifth week, d«. I 
grew richer every week, and now, you 
see, I sell a heavy basketful of cresse? 
every morning and evemng. 

Ion. Yes. I meet you every afler- 
noon,a8 1 come from school, and your 
basket is often empty. 

Eds. Well, then, you see, Master 
Ion, what a good thing plain truth is. 
It soon brought me more riches than 
all the loud crying and boasting 1 
made. Many people think that 
nothing is worth so much as money. 
When your mamma spoke to me 
about truth, if she had asked me 
which I should hocvt^Fwe sovereigns or 
the advice she was going to give me — 

W. Oh I you would have asked for 
the sovereigns, of course. You would 
have thought that they were more reai. 

Eds. I dare say I should have 
done so : yet, you see that those 
words have been worth more to mo 
than the gold. The money would 
not have bought half so many things, 
nor have made me so happy. 

L. No. The five sovereigns would 
not have made people trust you. 

Eds. Ahl aad Jive sovereigns tDotdd 
nothaveboughttfieloveofGoii. When 
I feel sure that God and men trust 
me, that feeling gives me more joy 
than my old eight-day clock, or my 
wife's new gown, or my chickens or 
pigs. TRUTH I oh, it's worth a 
great deal more than Five pounds I 



Z. What do you call it, papa, when 
men speak more than the plain truth? 
P. It is called " Exaggeration." 
L. Then we will try and remem- 
ber the lesson. Lesson 3. It it 
wrong to speak more than the Trtdkf 
for Utat it Ezaogbbation. 
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M. WeU, Willie. Have you 
found a hundred soft-hooied 
animals? 

TF. Ah, mamma, no ! Ion has 
found more than I have j — ^he has 
found ten. 

M. Let.me hear them, Ion ? 

Ion, A snail, slug, oyster, 
mussel,whelk, periwinkle, cockle, 
nautilus, limpet, and cowrie. 

W, What IS a cowrie ? 

Ion, There is a shell of a cow- 
rie on the parlour mantel-piece, 
— ^with spots on it. Mamma 
says that perhaps we shall find 
some small ones next summer, 
when we go to Margate. 

M, Yes. I hope that noxt 
year — at the sea-side — we shall 
very often talk ahout the mol- 
luscs, and their shells. 

To day we are going to notice 

the LOWEST DIVISION OF ANI- 
MALS. ' Here is a basin of water, 
which I took from the stagnant 
pool at the* bottom of the gai> 
den. If you look at this piece of 
straw, you wiU see a curious 
animal lasfened to it. It is called 
The Hydra. 

X. I see it, mamma. How 
it is shaking its 
legs about in the 
water! Is that the 
way it swims ? 
It IS like a little 
plant, vdth a nuT^i- 
ber of roots to it 
^ K, And here 
is a picture of 
one, which I have 
arawn for you 
from one of 
Messrs. Cham- 
bers's books. 



\ 



W, Oh! that is more curious 
still. See I here ai-e three 

C' Led together, and each one 
roots, just like a tree. 

Ion, How this one in the 
water is twisting and twirling 
his roots about ! A plant would 
not behave in such a manner. 
Perhaps it is mad. What fan 
he is making ! 

W\ Let me see. Oh, mamma, 
do you know he has caught a 
little wonuf or something P It is 
a very small shrimp, or a mag- 
got. — He has twisted his roots all 

round it, and Ah ! the poor 

worm is wriggling about so ! He 
has pulled it into his mouth. 
Good-bye. — He has swallowed it, 
mamma. 

M, Those long parts, like 
threads, are not root%. They are 
long anyw, called " Tentacula.*' 
It Old not wriggle them nbout 
for fan^ but lor business. It 
merely wanted to feel for some 
food. Kany insect passing near 
it in the water should happen to 
be touched by one Of these ten- 
tacula, there is no hope for it* 
It is seized, held fast, and carried 
into the mouth in an instant 
And, yet, see how few parts the 
animal has ! Count them. Ion. 

Ion. Let me see : — (1) Its 
tentacula. (2) The mouth. (3) 
The body — and that seems to be 
nothing but a sort of bag for 
holding food. 

3f, And this bag is so thin, 
that you can see Mrou^A it. Take 
this nttle microscope, and look. 

X. Oh, mamma! I can see 
through its skin — ^into its stomach 
— and the little " shrimp" inside 
is moving : it is not dead yet! 
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M, The Hydra has a juice in 
its stomach — a liquid — which 
•will soon kill it 

W, I can wee four parts in the 
animal now. The arms, or ten- 
taenia, mouth, stomach, and 
there is something like a " sucker" 
at the end of ifc— by which it has 
festened itself to the straw. 

Ada. 'Vyhere are its eyes, 
mamma? 

M, It has no eyes. 

W, Where does it keep its ears.^ 

M, It has no ears, nor nose. 
I believe it can neither hear, nor 
smell, nor feel. 

X. Could it not feel, mamma, 
if I were to pinch it ? 

M. No— give it to me, I wiD 
cut it up. 

W. Oh, mamma ! Yon have 
cut it in halt You have killed 
it. Is not that cruel ? 

M, No, my dear. I have not 
hurt it It IS not dead, you see. 
It will make two hydrae now. — ^A 
tail will grow from the end of 
this piece with the head on it, 
and a head will grow from the 
tail-piece. 

X. Mamma, are you joking? 

M, No : If I were to cut it 
into forty pieces, then it would 
make^r^y neto hydra, 

W, How wonderftd ! 

M. Yes, this seems very won- 
derful. Most of the animals in 
.this division seem to be quite 
without feeling. I have read of 
a gentleman, who took a hydra, 
and with a small piece of wire, 
he turned its stomach inside out 
—just as vou do with the fingers 
of your gloves, sometimes. 

W. What di4 the animal say, 
mamma t* 



M, I do not think it said einj' 
thing, Willie. It was not at all 
disturbed. It seemed quite com- 
fortable. 

fT. Oh ! 

Ion. Mamma, here is a 
curious thing in the picture. 
Here is a large hydra and a small 
one growing out of its side, and 
a very little one giP0\ving fi-om 
that one. 

M. Yes J if you take notice of 
the picture, you may learn how 
these animal increase in num- 
ber. A bud opens in* the hydi-a's 
side — ^this erows and forms a 
little hydra, just as a small branch 
of a tree grows out of a large 
one. 

X. I see it, mamma, in the 
picture, and when this little 
hydra has become a large one, 
another little one grows out from 
its side,— just as a twig grows 
from a small branch. How 
strange ! 

TF. Yes, here they are in the 
picture. The little one, his father, 
and grandfather, all growing and 
livinff together. They are part- 
ners m business. 

M. They do not always be- 
have like good partners. I have 
read that sometimes the 'father 
and son will both grasp the same 
insect with their tentacula, and 
then fight for it. But in time they 
break off from each other, and 
each becomes a separate hydra. 

X. They are very much like 
plants. 

M. Yes. Do you not recollect 
when I said that you would find 
all God's works to be connected 
together, — so as to appear like 
one s^at chain? These ai-o Kome 
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of the lotoest division of animals. 
They therefore connect the ani- 
mals with the plants. There are 
others in this division, each one 
becoming more and more like/ a 
plant, until yon arrive at one 
animal which resembles a vege- 
table so much, -that for a long 
time men thought it was one. 
Even now, some people do not 
know exactfy what to call it. 
You have the house in which 
some of these anin^als lived, in 
your bed-room, Willie. I saw 
you washing yourself with it. 
It is fiill of holes, made by these 
animals, and sucks up the water. 

W, Oh, the Sponge, mamma ! 

X. I always thought it was a 
vegetable. How beautiful, that 
God should majie a living thing 
which should be like an animal, 
and a vegetable too! It does 
seem to join the two kingdoms 
together. 

M, I want you to notice some- 
thing else in this hydra which 
makes it like a vqgetable. Do 
you observe how its limbs grow? 

Ion. Yes ; they all grow from 
one part of its body— just as the 
branch of a ti-ee grows firom its 
trunk. 

M. Jlereis an animal belong- 
ing to this division, -wjhich you 
know very well. 




X. Yes ; this is a star-fish. It 
grows in the same way. Here 
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is the mouth in the centre, and 
five great limbs branching out 
from it. What a tough skin it 
has — like leather I 

M, And do you remember 
when we opened a star-fish? 
We found something inside which 
looked like a framework to it. It 
was made of a stony kind of sub- 
stance. So you see that some oi 
this division are not qmte with- 
out skeletons, like the hydra and 
sponge. Now let us make a 
lesson about these animals. 
Lesson No. 4. 

The 4th Division are the lowest 
kind of animalsy and seem to 
connect the animal and vegetdbU. 
kingdom together, for y 

\sU TJieir limbs all grow from 
one centrCy like branches from th$ 
trunk of a tree. 

2nd. They seem to have no 
skeleton^ or regular shape, al- 
though the star-fish and some 
others have a tough leathery skin, 
'like the bark of a tree. 

8rd. They may be increased in 
number, by dividing them into 
many pieces. 

TV. Just as I increased my cur- 
rant-bushes, by cutting "slips.** 

ith. They also increase in 
number by growing frojn each 
other. 

W, Just as Lucy's ix)se-bu8he8 
have suckers growing from the 
same root. 

6th. They seem to have no ' 
power of seeing f hearing, smelling, 
nor feeling, but altogether live and 
grow very much in the same way 
as plants. 

6th. These animals are called 
Branched Animals. 
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THE ROMANS.— cjlRactacus. » 

W. We are waiting for our History 
Lesson, Papa. Was it reaJly a glory 
foi Caesar to kill t&ose poor Britons ? 

JoTi. And to come over on purpose 
to rob them, and to bum their vil- 
lages? 

P, Well, Willie, /do not think so, 
out there are hundreds of people even 
now who call such actions " glory." 

W. But if a boy in onrschool knew 
more about fighting than any of the 
others, and tiien would always be 
" knocking them about," because they 
had not learned how to fight, we 
should call bim a coward. 

Ion. And if he fought the others 
on purpose to take away all they had ? 

W. Then we should call him a 
** sneak" — not a conqueror. 

Ion. Or, papa ; you know that we 
have, each of us, a piece of garden. 
Now, if Willie, be<»&use he is the 
strongest, were to kill Lucy and me 
on purpose to take our gardens away 
from us 

W. Oh I howcan yon talkso,Ton I 

Ion, But, I only say i/you should 
do so. 

W. Well, I should be hanged—of 
course. 

Ion. Then, why do not the Govern- 
ment hang those armies who go to 
kill other nations on purpose to take 
away their land? 

W. ^Vhy,youforget The Govern- 
ment send these soldiers — so the 
people of the government would have 
to punish themselves. 

L. I think that nations kill each 
other, because they are Heathen*. 
Only such nations as the Romans, 
who have not learned about God, 
would do such things. 

W. But the English are not Hea- 
thens. They are Christians, and 
have murdered natives in America, 
Africa, Australia, and India, on pur- 
pose to get their lands. 



P. That is true, Willie ; but you 
must not say they murdered them. 
People call this "murder" — where 
one man goes up to another, and kills 
him ; but when one nation of men 
march to another to kill them, that is 
called "War." 

L. And the men are not called 
" murderers," — ^they are called "war- 
riors." 

Ion. How curious, that the men 
should be called by a different name, 
because they all happen to be together 
— ^by the side of each other — when 
they are killing! Suppose a man was 
sixty yards aWay from the others, 
and was to kill one of his enemie^ 
would he be a warrior or a murderer? 

W. That would depend upon 
which name he liked best. You may 
caU the action what you please ; but 
I think that the thing which is done— 
I mean the killing — Ib just the same* 
There are not two killings — and there 
is no difference i9 the thing itself 
beoause it is done by several people. 

/on. So I thmk I To kill a man 
means " to make him die ; " and 
unless there is any other killing, it is 
the same, whether it is done by a man 
or a nation. 

P. Well, Ion, that b quite true. 
It is just what any hoy's conunon 
sense will teach him. Christian peo- 
ple are now beginning to believe that 
it is wrong to make wars, or to call 
them "glory.'* 

L. Are tliey only beginning to be- 
Uevcy papa? How strange I 

P. But there are some who say 
that, as there are always wicked 
people in the world who will rob and 
steal, if you let them, we ought to 
have soldiers to defend us. 

W. But, papa, could not you 
teach these people better? Couldn't 
you prevent them from fighting or 
stealing, by being kind ta them ? 

P. Ther^ are many people now. 
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Waiie, who think that we could. You 
know there has heen only one Teacher 
in the world, whose words we can be 
sure are quite tme. 

L, Yes, that is Jesus Christ. 

P. Jesus Christ, then, wrote a law 
to show us how to live without fighjb- 
ing. It is written, — "• WhaUower ye 
would that men should do wUo you, do 
ye even so unto tkemJ* But that is a 
very liard law to keep. There is no 
doubt at all, that men would leave 
off fighting, if they aXl knew the law, 
and had hearts good enough to keep it. 

Ion, Then, of course, we ought to 
teach that law to one another as fast 
as we can. 

//. And so ought all English peo- 
ple, because it is Christ's law, and the 
English are Christians. 

P, This is one of Jesus Christ^s 
greai laws, and no one can teach it 
until he has 2eam«(i it. (roci will teach 
all of you, if yon ask him. 

Jon, Then, I am sulre, I will ask 
him. I believe it is wicked to iight, 
ijiless you are obliged; perhaps it is 
wicked then. At iJl events, I think 
there ought not to be any soldiers 
made on purpose, I will never be a 
soldier I 

W, 1 do not think that Caesar was 
80 wicked. He had not learned that 
jiw — because he lived before the time 
of Jesus Christ. Did he yam any- 
thing by fighting ! 

P. CsB^ar did not gain much else 
besides " glory : " for, after he was 
dead, the Britons rebelled once more. 
The Romans did not try to conquer 
them again, until about 100 years 
afterwards. The Emperor Claudius 
CiESAB then sent a great general 
with an army. He conquered some 
of the British tribes, and made them 
pay tribute-money, and after much 
fightmg, and killmg, he took then: 
leader, Cabactacus, prisoner, and 
seat him to the Emperor Claudius, at I 
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Rome. When Caractacus arrived 
there, he was placed, with some other 
chiefs, from different parts of the 
world, who were going to be made 
slaves. Iron chains were then fast- 
ened on his body ; an iron collar was 
placed round his neck, and he was led 
through the wide streets of the city, 
to be shown to the people. 

Ion, How did Caractacus fed when 
they stared at him ? 

P. He did not seem to notice them, 
for his mind was full of astonishment 
at the wonderful city of Rome. Oh ! 
thought he, what grand marble 
temples I "What immense houses! 
Here is a broad Ibarket-place I What 
tall aqueducts ! What a wonderful 
city I Then, he thought of his own 
poor home, and his poor wife and 
children, — and he wondered more to 
himself why the Romans should want 
to take his little house away from 
him, and to make his countrymen 
miserable, when they seemed so happy 
themselves. Then he thought again, 
*^ I'll ask them why they do sa" 

So^ when he came and stood in the 
presence of the great Emperor, his 
heart was full of grief— and, wiUiont 
feeling any fear or shame, he looked 
in his fkce and said to him, ^ Oh I 
Emporor Claudius, how is it, that you, 
who have such a magnificence at 
home, can envy me my poor little 
cottage in Britain ? " 

W, Yes, why couldn't they let him 
alone, poor fellow ! Did the Emperor 
punish him for being impudent ? 

No : when he saw that Caractacus 
was in earnest, he felt that his re- 
proach was not impudence, but truth, 
I have told you before that everybody 
must give way to truth, and so did 
the Emperor. He ordered the chains 
and the iron collar to be taken off 
from Caractacus ; then, he gave him 
some money, and sent him back to 
his own dear home. 
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Ion, Please, mamma, will you let iis 
have an easier Object Lesson to-day? 
1 have been trying veij hard to re- 
uiember the old ones ; I have written 
down the qualities of :he Bread and 
the Butter on a long piece of paper, 
and my head is so full of hard words 
— opaque, absorbent^ edibU, nutritious^ 
that I am afraid of forgetting what 
they mean. 

if. Well, we will have a very easy 
lesson. Here is some sugar in a 
basin for you. 

SUGAR, 

Adcu It is sweet 

W. And it is Inrown. 

Ion. It is solid. 

W. How can that he ? See me put 
my finger in it 

Ion. Well, — ^but see again ; here is 
one v6fy little grain. 

W. Yes, — it is v«ry little. I hardly 
think that I do see it 

Ion. Yes, you do, — or you wouldn't 
say that it is little. — That is solid, is 
it not ? 

W. Yes. 

Ion. Then so are all the other par- 
ticles, of course; — and, if you say 
that dU itt particlet are solid, you 
must say that the Sugar is solid. 

W. Why? 

Ion. Because all the particles of 
the sngar means the same as oK ^ 
sugar; — and, if all the sugar is solid, 
then sugar is 'soUd. Don't you under- 
stand that? 

W. Oh yes." And yet you see 
that is not solid, — ^for, look, the par- 
ticles make way for my finger. 

If. The truth is, that you are 
making a mistake in calling each little 
. gram a partide. We do not call a 
piece of anything ** a particle," until 
it is so smaJl that we can haxdly see 
it If you take one of the smallest 
pieces of the sugar, and put it in a 
magnifying glass, you will find that 



it has hundreds of partloles. Snoh a 
little piece is caUed a gram. 

So you must not say of sugar that 
it is soJidf or liquid i hut that it it 
"granuhus.^ 

W. That will make three quali 
ties. Sugar is sweet, brown, and gnt- 
nulous. I know something else tiiat 
is granulous. Sand is, and so is salt 
—and sago. 

Ion. But there is a difference be- 
tween sand and sngar. If you put 
sugar in the water, it will nielt, and 
sand will not 

M. It is not exactly right to say 
that it will mel^ We say that a thing 
is melted if its particles are separated 
by heaJt — or, rather, caloric. 

W. Yes, when you put lead in the 
fire it fn«ft» — that means, its particles 
leave go from each other, and flow 
about 

L. And that is what is done to the 
sugar; — ^when you put it in tear— oven 
in cfM tea, — iaa water gets in be- 
tween the particles of every gram. 

Ion. And then it makes .them 
''leave go" from each other. 

M. Say «mara(»— ''leave go" is 
such a babyiui word. 

Ion. Well, the tea makes the par- 
ticles of the grain sepairais firom each 
other. Then, they set out on an ex- 
curnon between the particles of the 
water— flow about in it, I should say. 

W, Or, «& with it 

Ion. Yes, and so they giye the tea 
a sweet taste. 

L. But, rtaOn^ the Ira has not a 
sweet taste— only the particles of 
sugar, flowing ahout in the tea, taste 
sweet 

Ion, I know that ; because, once, 
when mamma gave me some tea, I 
did not knowtihati was to stir it, 
and the tea tasted bitter for a long 
time. The truth was, that the par- 
ticles of the sugar, because they had 
not been " stirred up," were afraid to 
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eome to the top, and 
ndog about at Uie bottom. 

W, But when 70a drank to the 
bottom of jour cup— 

Ion, Then the tea tasted MTjr sweet 

L, What are we to say is done to 
the sugar, mamma, when its particles 
are separated hj the water — ^if it is 
not mehedf 

M. We say that it is diasohed. This 
word '^dissolyed," is made from 
Latin word, " solvere," to loosen. 

W, Then, dissolyed just means 
that the particles are let loose ? 

M, Yes, and substances which may 
be dissolved by water or any other 
liquid, are called ^ soluble.' 

W, Then we hare found/oMT qua- 
lities. The sugar is sweet, brown, 
gnmulous, and soluble. Please, mam- 
ma, will you let us hear its hist-ozy 
now? Will yon tell us where it comes 
from? 

Ion, Mamma, I should like, for a 
ohaDge, if you would let tbe sugar 
give its own history, just as the But- 
terfly did. Grains of sugar can talk, 
I daresay, as much as Butterflies. 

L, Yes ; when maouna helps 
them. ^ 

M, Very well, I will put some 
sugar in this spoon. Now, listen to 
them: — 

"We poor grains of sugar have 
been very much ill-used, and squeezed, 
and beaten, and boiled, and oUierwise 
abused: — and, we know, from what 
you said just now, that, because our 
taste is good, yon are^ing to drown 
us in your tea, and' swallow us up 
for food." 

L, Oh ! poor things — they have 
just-learned that they are «o2u5fe. But, 
mamma, they are talking in rhyme ; 
is that the way they talk in the 
OQuntries sugar comes from? Please 
let thqn talk properly. 

M. Tnat if the language of the 
East. People are rather musical in 
those parts r— but, I forgot, the sugar- 
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grains came from the West You 
shall hear what they say: — 

" Please to bring the map, and look 
between North and South America; 
then you will see a number of islands 
called the West Indies. In one of 
these islands, called Jamaica, we 
were bom. This island is a very hot 
place, and so are all the countries in 
the part which we call the "middle" 
the world. But the plants there 

leyer care for the heat, — ^they grow 

11 4he better for it. You should see 
the mighty trees, — ^the bamboo canes, 
the banyan, and the palm trees! 
They look very fine and large, but 
nothing could have looked so fine as 
our caneSf in which we were bom. 

'<0h! take us back to the West 
Indies, and then we will show you, a 
sight I You should have lived in a 
house near our plantation, when we . 
were growing. There were thousands 
of canes, and inside some of these 
canes we lived in the form of juice." 

Papii, Yes, and you ought to know 
that there 1$ sugar in nearly all plants. 
You may make sugar out of a cab- 
bage-stalk. 

W. And I have read in a bo<^ 
about the French people making 
sugar from beet-root 

P, It is the sugar in plants which 
nourishes you. There is sugar in 
^, and grass. 

L. Yes. We often say that the 
hay smells sweet ; I suppose that is 
why the cows like it But, what it 
a sugar-cane, papa? 

P. It is a plant which grows up 
with a long stalk, and without any 
pith in it It has knots on it, just 
like a reed or a straw. 

Ion, I have a little cane up-stairs; 
I will run and fetch it Seel there is 
no pith in it, but it has a number of 
little holes. 

P, And there are many other 
plants in the West Indies, ■ which 
grow in a different way from that of 
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the plants in this oonntry. Bat we ! a * tcum' roae to our sorfaoe, tad 



must not talk about them now. 
Let the sugar-grains go on with their 
speech: — 

" The canes grew until thej were 



that was taken from us because thej 
said it was not good. We were boiled 
in this way seyerai times, and were 
afterwards poured into wooden pans, 



much higher than a man — some of , where we became cool again, and 
them twice as high. Then,they were of , formed ourselves into little oiystals, 
a bright-yellow colour, with a fine tuft or grains. Then they shut us up in 
of green leaves growing from the top , a Isurge dark cask called a hogsb^ad, 
•oints, and a whitish flower springing | and some of the juice, which was still 
from the centre. That was the time i^ip a liquid state, drained away through 
when we were worth seeing. Yotij-^^hole at the bottom. They called 
talk in this country about your goldtt! j these drainings ' molasses ^ and, I 
grains ; — ^but, go and see the golden heard tluit it was used for making a 
canes! The people used to say, when I spirit called / rum.' 



the wind hlew over the great field, 
and waved the canes to and fro, that 
they looked like 2k tea of gold I All 
the animals were pleased with our 
good looks, or rather with our tatU. 
The rats crept in to have a nibble, the 
monkeys stole in to make a feast, and 
the planters came and shot them. 

" The Negroes and slaves soon came 
then and cut us down. Then the 
canes were tied up in bundles, and 
carried to a mill, where they were 
placed between two rollers, so that 
they might be crushed and squeezed 
until their juice ran out. It was a 
horrid pressure, and we flowed out 
quickly into a trough under the mill. 
When the trough was full, soma ne- 
groes came and emptied us into a 
large boiler; — and how were we 
shocked, when, soon after, we saw 
them take our beautiful canes in which 
We were bom — ^for they were lying 
about on the floor all bruised, and 
flattened — and put them in the fire- 
place underneath, to be burned! Oh I 
we were very angry at this, but when 
they were made to bum until the heat 
of their flames came through the 
bofler, and throujgh us, then we boiled 
with anger — and heat too. 

*^ But we have no heart to tell of all 
the bad things tHat were done to us. 
They mixed lime with us, to take 
away what they called our oouf ; then 



^After the hogshead hadjbeen drained, 
it was put on board ship, and we were 
brought to England. We heard that 
the sugar in the hogriiead next to at 
underwent some new changes, and 
was called ' clayed sugar.' ** 

P. Ah I yo!» may read about that 
in the Pernijf jUagazine, 

" And another hogshead was sent 
to some men called ' sugar refiners,* 
where its best part was made into 
lunq> tugar, and its coarse parts into 
treack." 

Now let us make a lesson about it. 

Lesson 4. Sdoak. (1.) Sugar it a 
broumf granuloutj tweetf and tdhibik 
tubttance. 

(2.) It it Ike juice of a jointed eane 
which growt in the West Indies, and 
other hot countries. When the canes 
ate r^ they are about twice the height 
of a many and have a beautiful tuft qf 
leaves andfowersat the top, 

(3.) They are then cut down^ tied in 
a bundle^ and taken to a miUf where 
their juice is squeezfd out. This juice 
is belled several times ; its acid it de- 
stroyed with Ume ; and it it then poured 
into a wooden trough, where it cools, 
and forms grains called SuOAK. 

(4.) The sugar is^fached m hogs' 
heads, andsent to England, andUs dr^ 
pingt or molastet are made um Run. 
Sugar is also made into Clayed Sdqab, 
and Loaf Suoab, and Tbbaole. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 

ENGLAND.— BBRWICJK. 
Papa. Here, Lucy, is another 
letter from Mr. Young — ^you may 
raid it : — 

L, Dear children, — 
You would like mv old horse 
** Peg" very much if you knew 
her. She is very steady and well 
behaved, and seems qmte pleased 
at the idea of trottmg through 
England with her master on her 
back. As soon as Ihad told her 
that I wanted my dinner, she 
turned her fEtce to the east,' and 
set off briskly along the banks 
of the Tweed. We did not stop 
until she had trotted six miles, 
and came in sight of the sea.* 
Then we saw before us an old- 
fashioned-lookinff town; it was 
surrounded by tne remains of a 
very thick stone wall, and there 
was a strong "fort," with little 
holes in it, from which I could 
see the cannons peeping out 
Hiere was the ruin of a grey old 
castle, which seeded to have oeen 
battered by the cannon-balls, and 
a fine bridge, with fifteen arches, 
built over the Tweed. 

I think that old Pee must 
have visited this town before, for 
she took me to an inn, where I 
found that there was a very ffood 
stable for her, and a nice bed for 
myself. 

"WeU, I^dlord," I said, 
'* what is the name of this town ?" 

" X. Bekwick, sir." 

" It is a curious old place. Is 

* Evtry child -who readi these Lessons 
•houid be provided with a map, on which 
he might mark the line o/joumeif. This 
It indispensable for learning GKoa&AVHT, 
vhieh u the object of the Lesson. 
70 



it an English town, or a Scotch 
town?" 

" L, Neither, sir ; it is an »»- 
dependent town." 

" But, what do you mean by 
that?" 

«Z. ni tell ye, sir, while they 
get the salmon ready for your 
dinner. Did you notice any 
strong-looking places as you came 
into me town ? 

"Yes." 

"X. Ah! sir, if those old grey 
stones could speak, they would 
tell you many a hot tare about 
the * Border wars.' You see, sir, 
before the time of King James 
the First, England and Scotland 
were two separate kingdoms; 
and the English and Scotch were 
often fighting with one another, 
instead of being friends, as thev 
are now. The edgo of each 
country was called * the border,' 
and the people living here were 
called 'borderers.' 

" Hiis part must have been a 
wretched place; for there was 
continued fighting and stealing 
»)ingon. No farmer would have 
dared to leave any sheep or cows 
in the fields during the night. 
Sometimes, during the darl^ 
nights, there would be, perhaps, 
two or three hundred people em- 
ployed, watching on the hills. 
And, if any one of those men on 
the * night-watch' sounded an 
alarm by blowing a horn, every 
man in his bed, wo might hear 
even the echo, was obliged, under 
pain of death, to rise up, take his 
torch, his spear, and bow, and 
follow the *fray,' as the fight 
was called. 
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<< But, -wlien the great battles 
came ; — ^wheii the king of Scot- 
land would bring his lai^ armies 
to fight the king of England^ — 
then, the poor people in Berwick 
would suffer. For, at one time, 
Berwick belonged to the Scotch, 
and it would l^ attacked by the 
^English ; — at another time it be- 
longed to England; then, the 
Scotch would attack us. King 
Edward the First once but- 
chered nearly aU the people, and 
burned the buildings to ashes. 

" You know the old castle ? — 
Well, sir ! in the time of King 
Henry the Fourth, which was 
about 100 years after the time of 
Edward, the Earl of Northum- 
berland rebelled, and shut him- 
self up in the town. 
, "The king's army came to 
attack him, and brought a cannon 
with them i — and from the hill 
which you can see out of window, 
thej fired off a great cannon-ball, 
weighingninety-sixpoimds. This 
was the first cannon-hall ever fired 
in England ; — and it so fright- 
ened the soldiers in the castle, 
that they surrendered dii*ectly. 

" Now, sir, think what a shame 
it was for the poor people here 
to have their houses burned, and 
oannon-balls fired at them, for 
nothing at all ! 

" They didn't ask the Earl of 
Northumberland to rebel, and 
they did not ask him to come 
here — ^he came because he chose. 
In this way the Berwick folk 
were never* happy or safe— for, 
as the dty is exacuy between the 
two countries, it was a most im- 
portant place in war time, and 
the English and Scotch were 



always fiflhtinff for it The 
townspeople did not want to be 
fought for, and lived on until the 
time of Mary Queen of Scots. 
This Queen, and young Edward 
the Sixth, then made a treaty 
with each other, and agreed that 
Berwick should not be dependent 
on England, and not dependent 
on Scotland, but should be an 
independent toumJ* 

W» " That means, I suppose, 
that the people would depend 
upon themselves, and not belong 
to anybody?'' 

" X. lliere's another castle^ 
worth noticing, not far from 
here, sir. It is about six miles 
off, on the southern bank of the 
Tweed, and is called Norham 
Castle." 

"Yes," I said, "I was there 
about an hour a^ ; what a 
crumbly old tower it has !*' 

"Well, sir," said he, "you re- 
menfber that English King, Ed- 
ward the First, whom 1 spoke of 
just now. In his time there were 
two great men in Scotland, who 
both wanted to be king — ^they 
were called Robert Bruce, and 
John Baliol. Now, the Soots 
could not tell which man to 
choose, so they invited Edward 
the First to come and be umpire 
— that means, to choose for them ; 
— and, when he came, he lived 
in Norham Castle." 

"Perhaps," I said, "he did not 
like to go ferther, for fear the 
I Scots should kill him." 
I " Perhaps so, sir, for he was a 
I very craffy fellow; he wanted 
I really to ' be King ci Scotland 
I himself; and afterwards, he tried 
' very hard to conquer the Scots. 
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Ah! I could tell you a great deal 
about King Edward, and Robert 
Bruce, and Sir William Wallace ; 
but another time will do, sir, for 
here is your salmon coming/' . 

" You have plenty of salmon 
here?" I said. 

" Yes, sir, it is caught in our 
river. The river Tweed, and 
nearly all the northern rivers, are 
famous for this fish. K vou will 
go in the town, on martet-day, 
you will see that our principal 
trade is in salmon and com. We 
sell great numbers of eggs too. 
Some of the salmon is * exported;* 
and some is pickled, aad sent to 
London.*' 

Ion, Ah t J Hke pidded sal- 
mon. 

*' Do not the people here catch 
iialmon by speanng mem ?'' I said. 

" Yes, sir, but not very often. 
They generally use a net^ or a 
rod :~Ami, I know some men 
who will be going out to-morrow 
night to spear salmon, and you 
shall go if you like, sir, and see 
them caught" 

Do you know, dear children, 
I saw some curious things that 
nigfht ? — but I have not time to 
ieU you all now. It was a black, 
cloudy night — ^no moon — ^andwe 



went in the boat, on the dark 
river, where we c6uld not see 
each other's faces. After some 
time we stopped. The men threw 
their nets in the water, and held 
lighted torches on its surface. 
The fishes, whan they saw tlie 
torch, could not understand what 
new moon, or sun, or star had 
come down to visit them, and 
were very curious to come and 
see it Tjiey could not see us in 
the boat, because it was so dark, 
but we Gould see them in the 
water, because it was lighted up ; 
— and, as they came round the 
torch to inquire what was the 
matter, the men irom above 
struck them with their spears, 
and kiUed them. The poor fishes 
struggled very much, but they 
soon died. I did not think that, 
after all, it was such cruel work 
as fishing with a rod and line. 

When I reache'd home I was 
so tired and sleepy that I went 
up-stairs to bed du^tly, and did 
not stop to make any notes. I 
will wnte them in the course of ' 
the week, and will send them to 
you in my next letter. 
J am, dear children. 

Your faithfiil friend, 
Henry Young. 



HuBSAH I hurrah for England I 
Her woods and valleys green ; 

Hurrah for good old England ! 
Hurrah for EIngland's Queen ! 

Good ships be on her waters, 
Firm friends upon her shores^ 

Peace, peace witl^ her IxHderSy 
And plenty ia her itont S 
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Right joyously we're singing. 
We're glad to make it known 

That we love the land we live in, 
And our Queen upon her throne 

Then hurrah for merry England I 
And may we still be seen 

True to our own dear countiyi / 
And loyal to our Queen 1 
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Lesson 4. ANGLES. 
W. See, papa ! I have formed 40 
^Dg^es with fiye lines. 




Ion. And here are six lines, form- 
ing 60 an^es. 




P. These are formed correctly. 
To-day we will talk about different 
sorts of iingles. Look at these angles, 
tnd tell me if they are all alike ? 

ANArA"v 

W. No, they are of different sizes 
— Vk'hat a large angle this end one is ! 

P, Why is the end one larger than 
the o^cr ? 

• W, Because it has longer "^ legs," 
I suppose. 

Jon. I don*t think that is the rea- 
son, because I noticed that all their 
legs were of nearly the same length. 

W, No, I see now; it is the direc- 
tioH of the lines which makes the 
anglos larger, for if you make the 
two lines stretch out in a direction 
very far from each other, the opening 
be(K»mes larger, and tl^^n. of course, 
the angle is larger. 

fon. Or if yon make the two 1^ 



pomt in nearly the same dhfwtion, 
like those in the first angle, then (he 
opening becomes smalkr^ and the 
point (no, the vertex) becomes sharper 
— so the sizes of angles depend on the 
direction of the lines. 

P. Lend me your pencil, Willie ; 

now I will draw on this piece of 

^ J paper two angles, with 

y * two lines. I hare 

/ marked them 1 and 2. 

Tell me, are they 

alike? 

« FT. No; Na 1 is much smaUerthan 

Na 2 ; but, if you were to move the 

oblique Ime up a lit^e, No. 1 would 

become larger, and No. 2 smaller. 

L» Yes; No. 1 would be made 
jmt as mvch larger, as No. 2 would 
be smaller. The piece taken from 
No. 2 would be added to No. 1 : — 
that is fair I 

P. But, if I were to make the 
'line lean in the opposite direction, 
then No. 2 would be too small That 
would not be "fiur," you know. 
When should I leaye off moving the 
line, so that the angles might be of 
the same size? 

L, When yon have made the Ime 
quUe ttpn^At--perpendicular, Imean. 

P, Suppose I make 
an upright line, — ^then I y 

we shall see. [/ 

i. Ah! papa, now 
they are equaL 

P. There is a proper name for 
the size of these angles. I will make 
the rule for you: — " When one Une 
standing en another makes the cmgles on 
each side ofeqaalnu^ they are caUed, 

W, Squabb akoles ! for, see ! 
tliey are both square. 

P. No, Willie a "square" nrast 
have fow angles. Such angles are 
called Right ▲mgles. What does 
the dotted line which I have made 
show you ? 

W. It shows how much Na 1 ww 
too large before. ^3 
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/on. And, of coarse, it shows too 
howmnch No. 2 was too small. And 
what are we to call the two aHgles 
which are not of the same size? 
What is the name of the large one, 
with a hlunt vertex ? 

P. I have a Latin name ready for it 
The Latin word for hlunt is *^ Obtusns," 
so we call it ** an obtuse angle." 

L. And has the small angle a Ladn 
name too? 

P, Yes; — as an angle smaller than 
a right angle has a »hairp vertex, we 
callit 

W, I know the Latin for tikarp^ 
** Acutus." 

P. That is it So we eall it an 
acuU angle. 

Ion, Now I see a rule, which I can 
make : — When you join a perpendicular 
'line to the middle of a horizontal line — 

W» It need not be exacDy in the 
middle, Ion. 

Ion, Well, never mind. When you 
foin a perpendicular line to a horizontat 
linCf the angles on each side of it are of 
equal size^ and are called Rioht an- 
gles ; — andy when you place an oblique 
line on an horizontal Une^ the angles on 
each side are of unequal size — the small 
one is called an Acute angle, astd the 
large one an Obtuse angle. 

P, But the twb lines need not al- 
ways be perpendicular and horizontal. 
You may maki" nght, and acute, and 
obtuse angles, iu jU manner of direc- 
tions i so :— 



y N 



\ 



Now we will easily make the les- 
son ; — 

Lesson Na 4. — (9.) Angles may 
f differ m size. Their size depends on 
the direction of the lines, 

(10.) When one line standing on 
'mother makes the angles on each side of 
it equal, the^ are called Right akqlsb. 
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(11.) AnanglemnaUer Aanarij^ 
angle isoaUed an Acute angle. 

(12.) An angle larger than aright 
angle is eaUed an Obtuse angle. 

Ion, I shall always remember them 
in this way : — 

Square angles ar^ called Right ai<^es. 
Sharp angles „ Acute angles. 
Blunt angles „ Obtuse angles. 

P. Did you ever take pains to 
notice any of these angles in nature ? 

IT. I do not think we have noticed 
many in nature, but we have seen 
them in the streets. Last Wednesday, 
Ion and I were talking about the 
Lesson on Angles, as we came home 
from schooL We counted up all the 
right angles we saw, — we called 
them square angles then. As we came 
out of the school-door we saw that 
the comers of the door-steps wero 
right angles, so were tbo comers 
of the door,— of the panels — of the 
railings — ^the window — ^the bricks. 
There were right angles in the cor* 
ners of the paving-stones — the cor- 
ners of the houses — ^the balconies-— 
the public-house sign— and the om- 
nibuses. Every thing seemed to hare 
a right angle in it The little railing 
sticking out from tlie lamp-post made 
a right angle ; we met a man with 
a box that was full of angles! 
another came -with a book^ another 
with bills; another brought an organ. 
There was a carpenter with right 
angles in his cap, and a gir^ with 
right angles in her apron. The old 
woman's stall had right angles in it, 
and so had the ** hardbake" she sold. 
The right angles seemed to be coming 
uo to our faces — everywhere I 

P. And you might have had one 
in your mouth, if you had had soioe 
hardbake! 

L, Ah I — ^I have never tasted a 
right angle. 

Ion, Excepting, Lucy, the comer 
of your bread and butter, which yon 
are biting oflf now. 
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TRUTH.— MR. GJUfBALL'8 BIXOAIN. 

P. We learned last Monday about 
speaking more than the truth, — 
" Exaggeration " we called it 

W. Ah! and there are some peojde 
just like the wafer-cress man. Now, 
I know why mamma went to that 
quiet, old-fashioned-looking shop, 
when she bought Lucy's merino dress. 

There is a large shop in the High 
Street, with plate-glass windows, 
which nearly rc«di down to the pave- 
ment, and when we passed it there 
were bills np about FailubbI 4000 
Pieces or Merino ! — Sbluno Oft I 
And there were large tickets with six 
notes of admiration on them, saying, 
''Very Cheap! The Cheapett HoutetT 
jnst as the old man said his were the 
best water-cresses. 

P. And yonr mamma did not buy 
any merino there, I suppose? 

W, Oh na She said that those 
bills were great "exaggerations* — 
more than the truth; and that she 
would not trust the people who kept 
that shop, — she bought the stuff 
for my pinafores there, and it soon 
wore out When we went to the 
quiet-looking shop, Lucy and I 
tiiought it must be a dear place, for 
the draper only brought us two things 
which were cheap, and he did not say 
that they were yery cheap. He called 
the other pieces good, and mamma 
seemed to believe all that he said. 

Lucy* And, you remember, Willie, 
when Mamma engaged a new ser- 
vant kst Wednesday? Do you 
Imow why she did not have the one 
who came on Tuesday ni|^ with 
such a 6ne bonnet? 



W, I think I can guess. Becaosa 
she talked so quickly, and did not 
give mamma time to ask her any 
questions. She said so much about 
what she could do, and how well she 
could make pastiy. Mamma said 
she spoke so fast, that she had not 
time to think whether she was 
speaking more than the truth, or not 

Ion, And I know another thing — 
Mamma did not like her, because she 
wore green kid gloves. Those things 
were exaggerations. Her wearing 
them was as much as to say, ''lam a 
lady," when she was not What is 
the use of a servant wanting to look 
like a lady? — it is just as bad as a 
lady tiying to look Uke a servant 

W, And I wonder why people who 
are poor wmi to look like rich people 
—it is veiy foolish, I am sure, be- 
cause— 

P. Come, you are going on a litUe 
too fast, Master Willie. Listen to 
another tak : — 

Mr. Pbtbb Gabball was a man 
who thought that all money was 
gain. If you had asked him, "What 
are you thinking about?" he would 
have said, " Money;" and if you had 
asked him, " What is the best thing 
in the world?" he would have said, 
"Money." 

He ordered a new coat from the 
tailor, and said to him, that the 
cloth (^ the last coat was not good, 
when it was, — and he made the 
tail<Hr chaige Am. less. So he took 
care of the four shillings, and ]M 
them in a drawer, and said he hK 
gained that money. 

TT. Na He had only hought thft 
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money. He h^d given the truth for 
it; — ^Uiat was a dear hai^gain. 

P. Once, he hired a now groom to 
take care of his horse. He told him 
that the wages he wanted were too 
mnch, and that he knew a groom 
who would come for £1 6 a year. 

W, Well, there was no harm in 
saying that, if it was true. 

P, It was true, Willie, hut then, 
it was not aU the truth. The groom 
he spoke of was a had groom, who 
did not understand horses — and he 
'(Hd not tell him that 

TT. Ah I I see now, he told him 
less than the truth; and that is just 
as had as saying more than the truth. 
Ion. He ought to have heen at 
the puhlio meeting last week. He 
should have heard that great speaker, 
with the loud voice, who cried out, 
**Wewiahave the tnOhythewhohtrtah.'' 
W, And he said, *< We will have 
noihing hut the truth." The water- 
cress man would have agreed to that. 
P, But I am going to tell you 
about Mr. Ganeall's house. When 
your Aunt Maiy and I were children, 
your grandfather lived next door to 
him. His father built that house. 
There were fourteen windows in 
front, and a pretty doorway with 
steps to it. There was a long path 
leading to the doorway, with a row of 
trees on each side; and there was a 
broad green lawn, with a pond and 
fountain in the middle of it At the 
back of the house, there -was a fine 
flower-garden, another green lawn, 
a shrubbery, an orch^, and a 
kitchen-garden. 

Oh! it was a beautilul place, and 
we liked it because it was always so 
quiet! Mr. CraneaU never asked us 
to come and see him, for he did not 
like children, so we used to sit, on 
•ummer afternoons, on half-holidays, 
and look over the palings. 

We would often sit still and look 
— ^ an hour. The ydlow light of 
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the sun would steal in quietly amongst 
the dark leaves of the shrubbery, and 
slily brighten them up. Then it would 
come out through the trees, and spread 
itself over the lawn. Then, lanky 
shadows of branches, and thick sha- 
dows of leaves, would show themselvea 
on the grassy and wave backwards 
and forwards, as the wind moved the 
trees. Ah! but the wind only 
moved them gently! It was afraid 
to be rude, and make a noise -there! 
so it only made a breezy sound, and 
rustled Uie leaves to mi^e them sing 
''Hush!" It knew that it had no 
right to be out on a sunny afternoon, 
especially in so very quiet a place. 

For Uiere, every one was quiet. 
The white butterflies flew over the 
flower-beds quietly. The sparrows 
just shook Uiemselves in the dust, 
and hopped about without chirping a 
sound. All we heard, was the buzz 
of some sleepy old beie, or some idlo 
grasshopper's "crick.** Even the 
little brown spaniel, who lived in the 
house, and had to go into the shrub- 
bery and back again for something, 
left the path, and trod with his soft 
feet on the velvet grass; and, instead 
of barking at us and wagging his tail, 
he looked up, and passed on with 
his nose to liie ground. So every- 
thing seemed to be dozmg, and sleepy, 
except when a great saucy crow, who 
was flying high over our heads, 
squalled out, and made a loud 
" Kar-r-r-r!" as much as to say to 
us, " How do you like that?** 

And, that was why we liked the 
place — ^because it always seemed so 
stilL It seemed as if nobody lived 
there, for Mr. Ganeall was in the 
city all day. 

W, I should think that the «er. 
vaiKts ei^oyed themselves the most 

P. We often thought that it was too 
lorge a house for a man who had not 
any children, or any wife. He only 
seemed to like it because it was ouiat 
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But, one morning before break- 
fiwt, diere came a strange man with a 
brass thing, something like a tele- 
loope, -winiSi stood on three legs. He 
put it down jnst between onr house 
and Mr. Ganeall*s» and peeped 
throngh it, whilst another man stood 
a long way off, and held up a tall, 
straight staff, for him to look at 
The staff had numbers printed on it, 
which he counted. So I asked the 
man what they were both ddng, and 
he said they were making "trial 
levels," and that in about four or five 
years' time there would be a branch 
rail-road, running just between Mr. 
Ganeall's park and our garden. 

You should have seen how angry 
Mr. Ganeall was when he heard 
about it. He said that he didn't like 
noises, and he would not have a 
ndsy railway close to his house, 
when he wanted to be quiet ; and at 
last, he said that he would let the 
house to some one else, and go away. 
About a week afterwards, when we 
were .all quite sure that ihe railroad 
would be made, we saw an adver- 
tisement in the Timet — 

TO LET, on Lkass of SI Yea as, 
an eligible FAMILY MANSION, 
situate in Lower Clapton, containing 
S4 Rooms, with Coach«house, Stables, 
Out-houses, Green- bouses, and good 
supply of spring water. The House has 
nine acres of meadow-land attached, with 
Orchard, Shrubbery, Kitchen-garden, be., 
and coiunuinds an extensive t^iew of the 
River Lea. For terms, and cards to 
view, apply to X. Y. Z., opposite the 
Orphan Asylum, Clapton. 

W. Ah I he never put a word in 
the advertisement about the railway. 
He was keeping back a part of ^e 
truth again. 

Lucy. What is a ^ lease," papa? 

P. The lease was an agreement 
that the gentleman who took the 
house shoidd live in it for 21 years 
—he had to pay 180 guineas a year 
£orrent 

L, But be would not have agreed 



to pay so much, if he had known 
that a railway was coming to disturb 
him? * 

P. Na And Mr. Ganeall thought 
he had made* another good bargain. 
The toAojf truth, however, came out 
soon afterwards; and then, of course, 
the gentleman wanted to pay less 
r«nt But Mr. Ganeall said, ** No, 
he would not take less." 

L. What did the gentleman do? 

P. He began what is called a 
"lawsuit," — ^that means, they both 
went to a Judge, that he might say 
who was right. 

L. What did thd Judge say? 

P. The Judge said, " That if Mr. 
Ganeall did not know before the leate 
woe mackf that the railroad was to be 
there, it was not his fault, and ho 
ought not to have less rent; but, that 
ahecUd know, he ought to have said 
so, and ought to say so now. 

L, I suppose he confessed then 
that he did know? 

P. Na He said he was not obliged 
to sajf anything. But at last, one of 
the servants who had lived with him 
came forward, and told the Judge 
about the man who had made the 
"trial-levels,'' and spoke the fohole 
truth. 

W, And what was done then? 

P, Then Mr. Ganeall had to re- 
oave less rent; and he found that 
in trying to gain too much for his 
house he had not gained anything, 
but had lost much money. He had 
to pay his own lawyer's bUl, which 
was £200 6«. 8d. ; and the bUl of 
the gentleman's lawyer, which was 
£319 It. 3d 

L. Let me make a lesson about 
him, papa !— /i( it terong to tpeal Jett 
than the truth, for that is— what is it ? 

P. Pbbvabication. 

W, Mr. Ganeall paid very dear 
for that lesson. He gave up t^ TrulA, 
£319 7t. 3d. and £200 6«. 8d That 
was not a good " bargain" at all. 
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THE FOUR SUB-KINGDOMS. 

W. Mamma, 70a did not, last 
Tuesday, tell us the names of any 
lyranched animals. 

Ion. But, Willie, I have been 
looking in papa's Natural History 
books, and have fonnd out severaL 
There is one which we saw when 
we were in a boat near Brighton. 
The boatman called it a ''Jelly fish," 
and in the book it is called a " Sba 
Nettle." 

And there is another which has a 
round shell covered all over with 
prickles, like a Hedgehog. It is 
called the Sea Ubchin, or Sea Eoo. 
There islinother very beantlM one,- 
called the Sea Anemone. There 
are also others called Corals, which 
form rocks. 

W. There are seven kinds. I will 
count them : — The Hydra ; Star- 
fish ; Jelly-fish ; Sea-egg ; Sea- 
anemone ; and Ck>ral. But, mamma, 
yoQ gave us a Latin name for the 
backboned division of animals, — are 
there not Latin names for the other 
divisions ? 

M, Yes. These *^ branched ani- 
mals'' — their limbs may not only be 
compared to the branches growing 
out from the trunk of a tree, but 
you may compare them to the rays 
of light reflected from the sun. 
The Latin word for ratf is " radius,** 
so we call these animals '' Radiated 
Animals.'* 

And the sqft-iodted animals. The 
Latin word for soft is " mollis,** so 
we call them Molluscous 
Animals. 

W, And what are we to call the 
jowted animakj mamma ? 

3/. From the Latin word artumlWf 
which means a ^ little joint," we give 
them the name, Articulated 
Animals. 

/ofk And why,mamma, are the ftoc^ 
honed anmaU called ''vertebrsted r 
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M. From another Latin word, 
" Vertebra ;" that is the name given 
to the little bones of which tha 
q>ine or backbone is composed. 

I hsnre been thinking that, to- 
day, instead of learning any new 
lessons, it would be well for you to 
let me hear how much you know of 
the old ones. Now, I have said,' that 
all animals may be arranged into 
four great divisions. How many 
particulars did I give that you might 
know the Backboned Animals f 

Ion, Three, mamma. 

M, And how many parts did the 
Butterfly mention by which you 
might know the Jointed Animals t 

Ion, Three, mamma. There were 
four particulars by which we distin- 
guished the Soft-bodied Animak ; and 
five points by which we knew the 
Branched Animals'^ 

M, To-day, then, we will recapi- 
tulate these particulars. Let us all 
repeat the distinctioiMi of the four 
sub-kingdoms. 

W, What did you call them, 
mamma? 

Jf. " Sub-kingdoms;** we must 
not call them divisions now. 

W, That is a curious name. May 
we not call them cUuses instead, 
mamma? . 

Ion, Or, " Regiments?** Or, we 
might call them the four ** tribes." 

M, No, I wUl tell you. When 
we speak of a// the animals, we do 
not say the animal "class," for they 
are in too great a number to form 
only a class, 

W, No, you say that they form 
the " Animal Kingdom,^* 

M, And if the master in your 
school, Willie, were to take one of 
the large ** divisions'* of boys, and 
arrange it into smaller divisions, the 
little divisions would be called — 

W, Sttfr-divisions. I remember 
that, because in our etymology dais 
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we learned that the Lalin word ** iSlMft" 
means under^ they would be ** nnder- 
dhisions." 

M, It is exacilj so with the four 
divisions of the animals. They are 
not large enough to be called ** King- 
doms,'' so we call them — 
W, " Sub-kingdoms." 
Jf. Now let us repeat: — 
Cbe great division of animali are 
•like because they have— 

1. An internal ikeleton. 

3. Red blood. 

8. Fear limbs: 

Such M tbe Dog, Cow, Hone, 8beep» 
Lion, Pig, Mouse, Elephant, Mole, Ea^e, 
Herring, Blackbird, Sbarrow, Salmon, 
Toad, Frog, Boy, Lizar(H Rabbit, Snake, 
Bat, Wliale, Hedgehog, Eel, &c. ftc. Sec. 
They are called Backbovbd, oa Vbrtx- 

amATSD AVIHALS. 

M, Another great divisim are 
alike because they all have^> 

1. An external skeleton. 

2. White blood. 

3. Not less than six limbs: 

Bach aa the Bvttbuflt, Bee, Giaaa 
hopper, Crab, Earwig, Lobiter, Ant, Gnat, 
Silkworm, Flea, Leech, Scorpion, Worm, 
Fly, &c., &e. They are called Joiktbd, 
oa Articvlatbd Am ma is. 

The third great division are known 
by thefar having — 
1. No skeleton, but a thick akin, called 

" a mantle." 
t. Whitish blood. 

3. No real limbs. 

4. Therefore.not much power of motion : 
Such as the Snail, Oyster, Periwinkle, 

Cowrie, Mussel, Slug, &c., &c., &c . &c. 
They are called Soft-bodibd, oa Mol- 
X^SCOITS Akihals. ^ 

And the fourth great division are 
known because — 

1. Their parts grow from one centre, 
like the branches from the trunk of 
a tree. 

2. They seem to have no regular shape 
or (hunewnrk. 

8. They may be multiplied almost in 
the same way as we multiply trees 
and plants. 

4. Many of them have hardly any 
power of feeling, seeing, or hear- 
ing ; and are so much like plants, 
that they seem to join the Animal 
and Vegetable kingdoms together : 

Such aa the Htdra, Star-fiiOi, Sea 
Kettle, Sea Anemone, Sea Urchin, ftc.. 



frc, frc. They are caJed BaA«CHBD« cm 
Rabiatbo AmMALa. 

Now we will repeat togeih^r-^ 
once more ; — ** So that the whole 
Animal Kingdom may be divided 
into four sub-kingdoms, viz. : — 

1. THB BACKBOVBD,OayBaT£BaATB]> 

StrB^KIKODOM. 

2. Thb Joiktbd, oa AaTicirLATBD 

SVB-KIVaDOM. 

8. Thb Sobt-bodibd, oa Mollvscovs 

SITBKiMODOM ; BUd, 

4. Tbb BaAMCHBD, OB Radiatbd 

STrB-XIKODOM. 

L. It is a very good thing, mamma, 
that men have found out Uie plan on 
which all the animals are arranged. 
Now, when I meet an old dog in the 
street, I know something al^ut him, 
I know what place he belongs to. 

W, Or when you meet a Horse, 
or a Cow, or a Sheep; but, how 
many different animals are made on 
the same plan ! What a difference 
there is between an Elephant and a 
Mouse, or between a Snake and a 
Canary-bird, or between a Flat-fish 
and a Lion I I wonder how they 
would get on if they had to walk iu 
a row. They must be arranged again, 
I suppose, for they do not make a 
very orderly class now. 

if. Yes, yon will find that, after 
a little time, we shall take one of the 
sub-kingdoms, and arrange the ani- 
mals into smaller divisions. 

Ion, Just as you would take an 
Army of Soldiers and arrange it into 
Regunents; and, then take a regi- 
ment,and divide it into companies. 

W. Or, just as you would take a 
sovereign and change it into shillings; 
and then take a shilling, and change . 
it into pence. 

Af. No, Willie, that is not a good 
comparison; because, you have 
to* change the' shillings, before 
you arrange them. We shall not 
have to change the nature of our 
animals, nor to change their names ; 
— we shall only arrange thea as we 
find them. _ 
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THE ROMANS. 

<X>NQU&ST OF BSITAIK. 

W, Now 70U see, papa, that when 
Caractacns talked to Caesar, Cssar 
did not like to kill him. 

P. No. 

W, Well, then, that is just what I 
have thought — if men would tdUc to 
one another, thej would not fight so 
much. If Caesar had heard that 
speech hefore he sent his armj here, 
perhaps he would not have made a 
war, nor killed any of the Britons. 

P. He ought not to have done so, 
Willie; but let us go on with the His- 
tory. When Claudius died, there 
was another Emperor called Nero. 
He sent more soldiers to tiy and 
conquer the Britons. In one part 
of the island there lived a Queen 
called Boadicea, and her two daugh- 
ters. When this poor Queen's hus- 
band died, the Romans treated her 
and her daughters very cruelly. The 
Britons were so enraged at this 
cowardly behaviour, that they rose 

up, TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND OF 

TUEH, to fight for her. They de- 
stroyed the villages and towns, and 
burned the Roman city called London. 

Jon, And did they drive away the 
Romans? 

P. No: the Britons tried to, but 
they were conquered agun. In a 
great battle, the Romans slew eighty 
Vwuaand of them, and the Queen 
Boadicea was so broken-hearted that 
she poisoned herself. Year after 
year, there was continued fighting, 
until the time of the Emperor Vbs- 
PASiAK, when the whole island was 
subdued. Britain was then governed 
by the Romans, and it became a 
province of Rome, iust as India is 
now a province of Britain. 

Z. Oh! 1 am so sorry'that they 
oonquered ; because they had no right 
to the Island. 

P. I dare say the Britons were 
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sorry too — but, Lucy, God so orders 
thills that, whenever there is any 
evil, there is almost always some good 
with it 

TT. But was there any good for 
the Britons when the Romans oon- 
quered them? 

P, Yes. The Romans brought 
evil and good too. They had more 
knowledge than the Britons, and, 
whe^ they came here, they taught 
the people many things. They 
showed them how to build huge 
handsome houses, and to plant beau- 
tiful gardens. Many of the Roman 
soldiers were -engineers and sur- 
veyors. They made hard broad 
roads through the country, paved 
them with stone, and placed mile- 
stones upon them. These wero 
such famous roads, that some of them 
have lasted until now — nearly 
eighteen hundred years! 

The Romans also built many 
large cities, with walls roimd them, 
such as York, Bath, and Chester, 
and in them they made temples, 
baths, and market-places. They 
also made schools, where their own 
children and the little Britons were 
taught to read and write. They 
made good laws, better than those of 
the Dniids, so that in about a hun- 
dred years there was a great change 
in the peoj^e's manners. Many of 
the Britons left ofiP painting their 
bodies, and began to wash themselves 
and comb their hair, and dress like 
the Romans. Some who had lived 
in an agricultural state, instead of 
dwelling in the fields, had large 
houses within the walls of the cities. 
At the markets, they learned to use 
mofiey, and to get their living by 
. buying and selling. 

W, What state would you roy 
they lived in then? 

P. We might say, perhaps, that 
they were now in & chilued state. 
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They were not called Husbandmen, 
but Merciiants and Citizki^s. 

The Romans also taught the 
people to build castles and stone 
walls. The Emperor Setebus came 
to Britain; and when he found that 
the natives of Scotland were very 
troublesome, he built a great stone 
wall, with towers on it, to keep 
tliem out If you take your map, 
and draw a line from Northumber- 
land, where the wall began, to Cum- 
berland, where it ended, you will see 
that it extended right across the north 
of England. The Romans lived here, 
and governed the Britons for nearly 
400 years, until the year 430. 

Ion. What happened then? 

P. In the reign of an Emperor 
called Yalentinian the Youmger, 
the people in Rome, who for a long 
time had been growing idle and care- 
less, were unable to defend their own 
dty. They were then obliged to 
send for all the soldiers in Britain to 
come and help them. So the Romans 
bid good-bye to the Britons, and left 
them alone by themselves. 

W, Ah! good-bye, old Romans, 
the Britons are ^ again! 



P. But before we leave them alto- 
gether, I want you to recollect tho 
Emperors whom you have heard of, 
and all the British Chiefs; so we will 
count up their names, and make 
another lesson ; — 

Lessons 4 and 5. 

8. AlxnU .50 yean b.c. Jclius 
CiESAR conquered the Ckie/Cx8SiBE' 
LAT7KUS, ajtd made' the Britons pay 
trifnUe. 

9. About 50 years a.d. the soldiers' 
of Claudius C^sab conquered 
Caractacus. 

10. The soldiers </ Nero Cjesar 
conquered Queen Boadicea. 

11. The armies of Vespasian 
subdued aU the Britons. 

12. In the reign o/* Valentinian 
THE Younger the Roman soldiers^ 
being tvanted at home^ darted from' 
the Islandy and kfl the Britons to 
themselves, A.D. 430. 

P, We will call this period of our 
history" The Roman Period," from, 
60 B.C. to A.D. 430. How long wa» 
the Roman Period, Lucy? 

L. From 50 B.C to 430 AJ>., 
jiearly 500 years. 



'TIS the Lord who gave our counttjr ; 

'Tis our God who shields our home ; 
He hath fixed our habitation. 

And from Him our blessings come. 

We are happy English children, 
And our hearts should glow with love 

To the Queen whom'God sets o'er ns, 
And to Him who reigns above. 

Thanks and praise to God Almighty, 
To the Lord of earth and heaven : 

Heart and tongue should sing his praises 
if or the blessings he hath given. 
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MILK. 

W. I do not think we need have 
a lesson on milk, mamma. We 
know everything about it 

W. I think you have made a mis- 
take, —let me hear all that yon can 
tell me. 

Ion. It is wkite, and opaque. 

lAtcy. It flows about— so it hjkud. 
And, it wiliybrm a dropf so it is liquid. 

Ion. And, there is a quality in 
milk which makes it good to iise 
with our tea. It takes away the 
rough, hard taste which tea has — ^it 
gives it a softer taste. 

W. Just as oil softens the 
vinegar, when papa mixes them 
together with his salad. 

M. Because the milk softens your 
tea or coffee, you may call it anal- 
lient. This *name is made from the 
Latin word, " mollis," which means 
soft. 

L. I will try and remember it — 
" Milk is EMOLLIBNT." So is pomatum 
* —it softens my hair when I use it. 

W. And, if you drink plenty of 
milk it will make you ycrf— -nourish 
you. What do you call anything 
that nourishes you, mamma? * 

M. First, tell me some other 
things which will nourish you? 

L. Bread and butter, beef and 
mutton. 

M. All such things, because they 
nourish you, are called nutritious. 

Ada. I think that plum-pudding 
b " nutritious." 

Ion. Ah, Ada! that is because 
you think it is nicCf I suppose; — 
but, if you eat much plum-pudding, 
it will do more than nourish you — 
it will maJce you iU, 

W. So do tarU — ^they nourish 
you a little, and then make you ilL 
Mamma, what do yo« call nutri- 
tious thinga which will make you ill? 

M. We say they are "• nnwhole- 
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W. Oh yes. I have often heard 
that ^ord — ^but you may drink 
plenty of milk, and it will not hurt 
you. So milk must be whokaome. 

M. Tell me some other substances 
which are nutritious, and not whoU- 
tome. 

L. Cake, custards, and sugar, and 
many things which we eat after 
dinner, sometimes. 

M. Now mention something which 
18 wholesome^ but not nutritious. 

W. I know of something; Water 
is very wholesome, but I do not 
think that it will nourish you. 

Ion. And so is Jresh air^ — that is 
very wholesome. 

L. I have thought of some more 
which are not nutritious: — Beer, gin, 
wine, tea, and coffee; we could not 
live on them. 

M. Certamly they are not nu- 
tritious, nor wholesome either: — they 
axestimulating. You shall understand 
the word " stimulating," some day. 

A£. Now tell me of some liquids 
which are both toholesome a/nd no* 
triti(»i8. 

W. Broth is, — and soup. 

Ion. And so is grueL 

L. And pea- soup, arrowrooit, bar- 
ley-water; — and toast-and-water is 
rather nutritious, I suppose? 

M. Not very — ^but I can see a 
difference between these liquids, and 
the liquid miVc, How is mUk made? 

W. That is a very hard question; 
because, if we were to mix a hundred 
^things together, we could not make 
milk. We get it from a cow, — and 
I don*t think that she knows much 
about it 

M. And what sort of a cow do 
you get gruel, and barley-water from? 

Ion. Why, from no cows at all; — 
you get them from the kitchen; and, 
I suppose that the cook makes them 
there. 

IF. I see the difference youmean. 
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manima. bach tbiDgs have to be 
made first, and tbo milk is jnst as 
we find it in nature, 

L, And things which are used 
just as we find them in nature, are 
called natural 

W. Beef is natural, but bread 
is not, because you have to eUter it — 
make it, I mean. An apple is 
natural, so are all fruits ; — but if you 
were to mix a little water with the 
milk, then it would not be a natural 
substance any longer, I suppose? 

M. No, it would be milk-and- 
water then. 

L, And water is not natural when 
you put burnt toast in it — it becomes 
" toast-and- water." 

if. Then we will remember about 
milk, — that it is a natural liquid, 
which is nutritious, and wholesome, 
Let lis stop to think of this. What 
very difierent qualities you some- 
times find out in objects! Now, you 
may be almost sure tliat there is 
some reason why these things have 
such qualities. There are many 
solid tilings which are nutritious and 
wholesome, — wliy should God have 
made a liquid with these qualities? 

W. I do not know. I could live 
without milk. I like solid things. 

M. Yes. Bjt, about nine >ears 
ago, if I had given you a nice bolid 
piece of meat, and a crust of bread- 
and-cheeso after it — would you have 
said that you hkcd solid things? 

IV. No, for I hadn't any teeth. I 
suppose I lived on liquids then — 
until I was promoted to " tops and 
bottoms;" now I understand why milk 
has these qualities. Here are the 
reasons — 

If it had not been UqtUdf I could 
not have swallowed it. 

If it had not been nutritious^ it 
would not have kept me alive. And 
if it had been unwhoUsomef I 
iliould have been ill everyday. How 
I should have cried! 



Ion, And, I see another quality 
now, which God has put in it, 1 3 
make it fit for babies. It is nice. 
Ah! if it had not been nice, WiUie! 
what should we have done? 

M, And, do you never think how 
wonderfuUy the great God makes all 
things? You see, he can make all 
kinds of qualities, very different from 
each other; and, in all the good 
things he makes, he knows which are 
the best qualities to make them 
useful 

Ion. How much God must have 
thought, mamma, when he made the 
world! and what curious qualities he 
has made in some of tlie trees and 
plants! What do you call the 
quahty in Senna»leaves, which makes 
them good for medicine? and the 
quality in linseed which makes it 
good for a cold ? 

M. It would be rather difficult to 
make proper names for all the difier- 
ent qualities we find. Besides, it 
would take up too much time now. 
Suppose you count up the qualities 
you have observed in the milk. 

W. I will, mamma. Milk is 
white, opaque, fluid, liquid, emollient, 
nutritious, and wholesome. And 
now for its' " history f that will be 
veiy short — "Milk comes from the 
cow " — that is all, I suppose? 

i/. No, that is not all What does 
the c^w have milk for? 

L. To feed us, and its young calf. 

M. But other anirfials have milk? 

Ion, Yes. The goat,— the ass. 
Sheep have, for I saw the young 
lambs helping themselves. 

Ada. And puss gives her kittens 
some milk. 

M. And many more animals have 
milk, — Lions, Elephants, Wolves, 
Foxes, Whales, — it is given to them 
so that they may feed their young. 
Some animals, however, have not 
any. 

W, No. Burds have not— the 
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little oneA could not suck with their 
beaks ! Oar hens chop up the grains 
of barley for the chickens. 

Lucy. And Fishes have not anj 
milk, nor Insects, I suppose? 

M, Na The animals which have 
milk, are those which we call " Mam- 
mals." Some have only enough for 
their own young ones — ^but God has 
been good enough to make animals 
which have more than they want for 
themselves. 

W, And, so we have it We get 
it from the cow — and in Wales some 
people get milk from the goat 

if. But there are some countries 
where cows cannot live very well — 
such as Lapland and Norway — 
and the cold parts of North America. 
Do you think that God would let 
tlie people there be without milk ? 

I<m. No, I know better than that ; 
because I have read that He has 
made an animal fit to live in such 
countries. It is called the Rein 
J)eer. It supplies milk to the Lap- 
landers; and meat, and clothing. 

M. And, cows do not thrive very 
well in hot coimtries — such as 
Arabia and others. 

L. And there, God has given them ; 



the camel — I have read that the 
Arabs get milk from it, and that they 
eat its flesh. 

M. In Tartart, a country in 
Asia, the Tartars drink the milk of 
the mares. They eat horse-flesh too : 
— ^you may see it in then: butchers' 
shops. In a part of South America 
some people drink the milk of the 
Llama — and in another country, 
which I forget now, they procure 
milk from the sheep. 

Now let us make up a lesson — 

Lesson 5. Milk. 

(I.) Milh is a whiter opagitej emoU 
lientf ntUritiouSj wholesome, and natural 
liquid. 

(2.) TJiis liquid is found in a clasx 
of animals caUed Mahmals. Jt is 
ffipen to them to feed their young. 

(3.) Some animals have more than 
they want for themselves, and there- 
fore they supply mankind. In Eng- 
land it is procured from the Cow, 
and the Ass. In VfXL^ from t/ie 
Goat. In Lapland and cold 
countries, from the Rein Deer. In 
Arabia and hot countries, from the 
Camel. In South America, from 
the Llama ; andin some cotmtriesjram 
the Sheep. 
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When all thy mercies, O m> Qod, 

My rising soul surveys. 
Transported with the view, I 'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

Unnumber'd blessings on my head 

Thy tender care bestow'd. 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those blessings flow'd. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a grateful heart, 

To taste those gifts with joy. 

Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness I '11 pursue; , 

And, after death, in distant worldi, 
The glorious theme renew. 

Al^DISOV. 
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THE^ CRUST OF THE EARTH. | 

LIME. I 

lotk You told us, papa, that we 
were to learn of another fluid, be- 
sides the fluid Am and the fluid 
Caloric. We cannot find out where 
it is. 

P, It is nearly everywhere. 
Yon would not find much of it in 
the coal-cellar, but there is plenty 
in the garden. There is plenty on 
this side of the street, but not so 
much on tlie shady side. 
W How does it feel, papa ? 
P. It ne^ feels at all — ^it has 
not any life. 

TT. No. I know the fluid does | 
not feel ; but, how do we feel it ? | 
P, It does not give us any parti- , 
cuhxfeeUng, We perceive it with our i 
ByeSj just as we perceive sound with — | 
W, Our ears. ' 

P. I think we may say tliat we 
perceive it a little. You know that 
when tliere is a very great sound, it 
is too much for your ears to perceive 
properly 

W, Yes. We say that it stuns us. 
P, And so — ^wlien there is too 
much of this fluid for your eyes to 
perceive it properly, it gives you 
pain ; and you shut your eyes and 
wink them, and put your hands 
before them. I once saw an owl 
which some boya had brought onf 
from a dark comer of a casUe. He 
tried to keep his eyes open, and look 
at the boys, but no! there was too 
much of this fluid. He shut them 
again, and ** bobbed** his head up 
and down again in a curious manner. 
L, Yes, he was dazzled by the 
light. Light — that is the fluid you 
mean, papa. 

P. That is it. In learning about 

this earth of ours, yon will find that 

Thb Lioht is almost aa important 

a fluid aa heat. 

Qod't holy Word begins with some 



physical geography. It tells us tliat 
before the Great Ci*eator divided the 
dry laud from the water, and made 
the firmament. He said, " Let there 
BE LiouT I and there was light" 

Ion. Ah! I think about that some- 
times, papa. -It must liave beenVeiy 
diflicult 8tu? to make — so thuk 1 
wonder how God made so much at 
once. 

P, It may seem very curious to 
you. 

Ion, But nothing is difficolt to 
(k)D. 

W. Oh! I should like, to have 
been in the world before it was 
made, when it was all dark and' 
rumbling ; that is, if I could have 
found a place to sit down upon. 
And how beautiiul it would have 
been, to see the first bright stream of 
liglit come across the dark world ! 
and, afterwards, to have seen the 
waters divide Uieinselves from the 
hmd! that would have been the way 
to leam physical geography! 

P. Ah, Willie ! you could not have 
been there. The air was not fit for 
man to breathe. God had not made 
the earth ready for him. 

L, But, papa, I cannot understand 
why you call the light Jbdd, 1 sup- 
pose it has not any particles. 

P. It is hardly right, Lucy, to say 
that it is a fluid, or that it hoi particks. 
It is oflen called ** the motion of a 
fluid," for when the sun shines, we see 
the light moving up and down with 
a ''wavy" motion, something like 
the waves of the sea. The fluid 
which moves we call ^ Ether." 

L, 1 do not understand it very 
well, papa. 

P. No people understand it per- 
fectly yet; neither can you. I only 
wish you, in b^;inning your physical 
geography, to ^ow at flrst how you 
j are to proceed. You will now hiave five 
I great subjects — ^reoeat them, Willie. 
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FT. Th6 Earth, Water, Air, 
Caloric, and Light. Now please to 
let us know how Adolf began. 

P. He began by saying, " I do not 
know inhere to begin." So, ho sat 
down on the grass to think. ^ Per- 
haps," he thought to hunself, ** the 
most regular way will be to begin 
with the part of the earth nearest 
to me. As. I live on the crust of 
the earthf I will first learn what thb 
crust is made of; then I will work my 
way downwards, and see what there 
is below." So he pulled up some 
roots of the grass, and underneath 
he found that the earth was very 
chalky. Then he dug out a piece of 
chalk, and sat down to examine it 

W, Oh, papa! we can do that our- 
selves-^there is some chalk in your 
tool-box. 

P. Then you may go and fetch it ; 
and we will see what we can leam 
from it by taking notice. 

W. Here it is. Before we be^n, I 
should hke to tell you sometliing 
which you cannot discover by ob- 
serving it. This chalk is almost en- 
tirely composed of a substance called 
Limb, with a little carbonic acid. 

L. What is carbonic acid, papa ? 

P. I am afraid I have not time to 
tell you now. We must talk about 
the Lime. Lime is a very important 
substance. It is found all over the 
earth, and forms about half-ct-quarter 
of its crust. 

You cannot find any part of the 
earth which is made entirely of Lime. 
It is never puref that is, it is always 
mixed with something else — either 
with carbonic acid, or fluoric acid, or 
some other acid, which you do not 
yet understand. The different sorts 
of earth which are ibrmed fix)m it, 
are called caJcareoue earths, from a 
Latin word, calxy which means lime. 

Ion. And are the stones which are 
made from lime, called " calcai ecus 
stones ?" 



P. Yes. But lime is not on»y 
found in earth and stones, but even 
in vegetables and animals. 

/on. In animaisj papa! Have I 
any lime in me ? 

P. Yes, Ion. In your bonee, for 
instance — the greater part of them is 
lime. 

L. Just as a snail Vshell is lime: 
80 is an oyster-shell, is it not ? 

P. The oyster-shell is nearly all 
lime, except the sticky substance 
from the animal, which glues the 
particles together. Egg-shells too— 
Did you ever notice how white they 
are ? Nine parts oult of ten are 
lime. There is lime, also, not only 
in the shells of mussels, cockles, cow- 
ries^ crabs, and lobsters, but in the 
coverings of insects — ^in their homy 
rings. • 

W, Will you tell us some etonet, 
])apa, which have lime in them ? 

P. Yes. The stones which are 
being used now for building the new 
church — they are called " Portland- 
stone." St Paul's, and the Monu- 
ment, and some of the bridges over 
the Thames are built with it. This 
stone is found in Dobsetshibb. 
There is a very white " Lime- stone" 
found at Bath, and called " Bath- 
stone." The paving-stones have Hme 
In them. The door stops, too. There 
is a very hard white lime-stone 
forming port of this room. Look 
for it ! 

L. Do you mean the marble of the 
mantelpiece, papa ? That is very 
white ! 

P. Yes. That is a " lime-stone.** 
And there is something else on the 
mantelpiece which is almost pure 
lime. It came from DEBBYsaiRE. 

Ion, I think you mean the piece 
of spar^ papa. The ** fluoric spar," as 
you call it 

P. Yes. It is called " fluor spar." 
because it consists of lime united 
with ^^ fluoric acid." And there is 
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something else on the mantelpiece 
\diich is composed of lime. 

Jon, The alabaster ornament ? 

P. That is it. And there is some- 
thing else. 

FK Oh! The image of Sir Walter 
Scott! It is made of plaster-of. 
Paris, and that is exactly lik^ lime. 

P, That is quite correct Both 
tiie plaster-of-Paris and the ahi- 
haster are made of lime, and another 
acid called snlphniid acid. 

W. That xnakes three acids yon 
bare mentioned, papa--carbonic acid, 
snlphoric acid, and . fluoric acid. 
What hard namesi 

P. And there are general names 
for the substances formed with these 
acids. For instance— 

Chalk, Marble, Portland Stone, 
Bath Stone, &C., which consist of 
lime united with carbonic acid, are 
called " Cabbokates " op Lime. 

Alabaster, Plaster-of-Paria, &c., 
consisting of lime and sulphuric acid, 
are called ^ Sulphates " op Lime. 

And spar and other tbjn gp made 
by the union of lime and fluoric 
acid, are called ^Fluatss" op 
Limb. 

Jon, We shall haye to leam those 
names, when we haye written in the 
lesson, — ^they are so hard I 

P. Well. Try and remember them. 
It is a good thing to have hard names 
to remember sometimes, even if you 
do not know what they stand for. I 



think we will stop now, and finish 
our lesson on Lime next time. 

W, Papa, may we make up our 
physical geography lessons firom the 
beginning ? for I am getting into a 
confusion. Lucy has her pencil 
and paper ready. 

P. Then begin, Lucy. 

L. Lessons 1, 2, €md 3. Phtsioal 
Geoorapht. 

(1.) In learning physicokl geography , 
we shaU have to notice^ Jirsty Vie soUd 
parU of the world, or the Earth ; 
then the liquid substance, the Wateb; 
then the different ftuids, viz, .*— The 
AiB; Caloric ; and Light. 

(2.) The solid Crcst op the 
Earth is composed partlg of a nib* 
stance called Limb. 

(3.) This Ume is never fotmdpjae, 
because it unites with (or has tm 
affmityfor) carbonic acid. 

(4.) Th\ts it is found in mang dif 
ferent substances. Jt forms earths, 
which are called Calcareous 
Earths. Jt forms part of the Ani- 
mals AMD Vegetables. 

When it unites with carbonic acid^ 
it forms Carbonates op Lime, 
such €ts ChaSs, Marble, J^ortland-stone, 

4c 

When it unites with sulphuric acid, 
it forms Sulphates op Limb, such 
as Plaster-of-Paris, Alabaster, ^. 

When it unites with fluoric acid, 
it forms Fluates op IImb, such a» 
Fluor S^fKtr, fc,,^ 



Mt father, my mother, I know 
I cannot your kindness repay; 

But I hope that, as older I grow, 

I shall leam your commands to obey. 

Ton loved me before I could tell 
Who it was that so tenderly smiled; 

But now that I know it so well, 
I should be a dutiful child. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. — Nortiiumberlakd. 

Ion, Papa went away before break- 
fast this morning, and now he cannot 
give us our Drawing Lesson ; what 
are we to do ? 

L. Oh, he has given me another 
letter of Mr. Young's, so let us sit 
down together and read it: — 

My Dear Children, — 

I awoke very late the next morn- 
ing, and made haste across the stable- 
yai d to give Peg her feed of com. . 

" Good morning, landlord," I said 
at breakfast-time. *' I want you, if 
you please, to tell me if you know 
any places in Northumberland which 
are worth seeing." 

" Well, sir, I am going on business 
as &r as Lindisfame, or ' Holy Island,* 
as we call it ; and I will show you 
some part myself. I will, order the 
ostler to get your horse and mine 
ready at once." While he was gone, 
I looked at mj map to observe Nor- 
thumberland more closely ; and, if 
you look at your map, you will see 
that this county has three corners, 
and is almost of the shape of a tri- 
angle. You may see, too, that it is 
the most northerly in England ; and 
that it is bounded on the norih by 
the River Tweed ; on the south by 
Durham ; on the etut by the North 
Sea ; and on the vjest by Cumber- 
land AND Scotland. 

The landlord was soon prepared ; 
and afler I liad paid the bUl, we 
started. When we had crossed the 
bridge on the Tweed, and had gone 
a little distance, he told me that /i 
large piece of the coulitry, near the 
sea, was not called Northumberland, 
but was a part of Durham. ^' You 
see, sir," he said, "we are now travel- 
ling in a southern direction. Here 
is tiie ocean on our left ; and, in the 
distance before you, just a little way 
out at sea, is Holy Island. A great 



Saxon monk, called St. Cuthbert, 
died and was buried there. His body 
was removed to many diflFerent places, 
for fear of the Danes. You can now 
just see the ruin of the cathedral, 
which they built over the place where 
they buried him. Look at the per- 
pendicular rock there, and see how 
strong the castle is. But only a 
few fishermen live in that island 
now." 

^ How rocky all the coast is about ' 
herel" I said. 

" Yes, su*. And it is so along all 
the coast of the county, from the 
Tweed to the Tyne, It is a very 
dangerous coast, for there are rocks 
under the water, whlbh cannot be 
seen ; and the vessels sometimes strike 
against them and are wrecked. The 
ships, as they pass, keep far out at 
sea, so you will find that there are 
no * harbours* here." 

" But," I said, when we had passed 
Lindisfame, " some of the rocks are 
higher than the water, and form little 
islands. What do you call that pretty 
group of islets ? They seem to be 
nearly two miles away from ua. 
Lend me your telescope Do any 
people live there?" 

" Not many, sir. Only one of them 
is inhabited. They are called the 
Farne Islands. The largest of 
them has only just enough grass 
to feed a cow. But, still, they are 
inliabited. You should see the bird* 
there. There are thousands of Eider 
ducks, cormorants, gulls, and other 
sea-fowl, which build their nests in 
tHe hollow places of the rocks. In 
one island, you can hardly put down 
your foot without treading on some 
nests or young birds. The nests of 
the Eider-duck are very valuable. 
They are built of grass, sea- weed, and 
moss ; and, when the old birds want 
to make a soft lining for their young 
ones, they actually pluck out the 
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down from their own l)raa8U. The 
men who own the islands take the 
down away from these nests, and sell 
it at a great price." 

Ada, Wliat is "down ?" 

Ion, I know whatciotmis. Mam> 
ma has a thing made of down in the 
baby's powder-box. She calls it a 
«puff." 

** What," I said, "is the name of 
l2iat castle on shore ? It is standing 
^n a high piece of rock which stretch- 
es fer into the sea — on k promontory P 

** That, sir, is called Bamborocoh 
Castle. It was fitted up by Lord 
Crewe, the Bishop of Durham, in 
1720, as a refuge for poor sailors 
who might be shipwrecked. A life- 
boat is always kept ready there ; and 
people live in the castle, that they 
may be on the watch for any ships 
which may be blown on the rocks in 
stormy weather. They have tools and 
' tackle ' provided for raising sunken 
goods, and warehouses to put them in." 

On one of the Fame Isles is a Light- 
house, where Grace Darling and her 
father lived. Let me tell you the story 
of Grace Dablino, sir 1 

** Well, sir! One dark night, some 
mariners, with Grace Darling and her 
father, were looking out on the stormy 
sea. They could not see much, but 
they could hear, and they knew by the 
moaning noise which the waves were 
making, how frightened they were at 
the weather. 

"The wind, perhaps because it 
was dark and no one could see, not 
only howled at the waves with rage, 
but, in its bad temper, it beat them, 
and drove them in all directions, to 
make them get out of its way. The 
poor waves seemed to have no place 
to go to! They rushed over each 
other in a mad hurry, and rose up in 
the air like high hills. They 
seemed to be trying to reach 
the land, but as the cold wind 
•truck them, each disappointed wave 



would shiver and fall, and seattflr 
itself with a sorrowful roar. 

" Whilst the men were listening to 
them, and tr3ring to see through th 
blackness of the night, they heard th 
report of a gun. They knew by this, 
that there must be a ship in distress; 
and after some time, they found that 
a steamer, full of passengers, had 
strack .on a rock near one of the. 
Islands I In the morning, with 
the help of a telescope, they could 
see, through the mist, the sufiering 
people holding fast to the wreck, and 
crying for help. 

"But, who could help them? There 
was the life- boat waiting, but who 
would row itf It must be one with 
a strong arm for the oars, and a heart 
full of courage. Who would face such 
an angry wind ? It might strike the 
boat, and scatter it amongst the waves. 
They knew that Death was going to 
work in that ship, and they knew that 
he would come and meet them on tho 
sea, if they tried to hinder him. Who 
would go to meet Death ? 

"No sailor liked to meet him. 
Yet, no one, sir, likes for others to 
be drowned. Grace Darling did not 
She had some little strength, though 
she was only a girl, and she begged 
her father to go with her across the 



"Did she go?" I said. 

" Yes, sir. And God, who was in 
her heart as she entered the boat, 
was in the storm as she crossed the 
shaky billows, and He led her safely 
on to the ship. 

" They found it to be " The Forfar- 
shire steam-packet, full of people 
crying for help. They filled their 
boat, and rowed it back to the land. 
There, in the warm room of the 
lighthouse, hoW pleased was Grace 
Darling to look at nine people, all dry 
and saSe, who would by this time 
have been dead bodies in the cold 
sea, if God had not helped her to 
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save themt And, when the people 
blessed her, and thanked their Hea- 
venlj Father, she felt not only 
happ7 for them, but happy for her- 
self, that she had done so noble a 
deed. She had risked her own life 
to save them.*^ 

" Well, sh*,. said the landlord, ** I 
mnst wish you good-bye, now. I 
have to go to Lindisfame, and mnst 
be home again by five o'clock. You 
will find more interesting places In 
Northumberland yet" 

« Good day, landlord," I wid, « I 
am much obliged to you.** 

Psa then trotted along for some 
miles, until we came to Alnwick. 
After dinner I made these notes, 
which I send you, dear children, 
with my letter. 

Your afiectionate friend, 

Henbt Youno. 
Notes. 

(5.) On the Rives Tweed ihere 
are two remarkable places, Nobham 
Castle, where King Edward I, 
lived when he came as an *^ umpire** 
to Scotland: and Bebwick, cm«n- 



dependeni town^ which toas besieged lijf 
Edward /. and again bg Henrg IV, 
and made independent m ihe reign of 
Edward F/., after having suffered 
very much tn the Border wars. Its 
trade is in pickled salmon and com, 

(6.) NORTHUMBERLAND « a 
countg in the shape of a triangle, 

(7.) It is bounded on ihe north by 
Scotland ; on the south by Ddb- 
HAH ; an the east by the Nobth 
Sea ; and on ihe west by Cumbeb* 
LAND. It is the most norther^ 
county in England, 

(8.) The coast is very rocky and 
dangerous, so that there' are not any 
hofiours worth mentioning, 

(9.) On the coast of a part of Dur- 
ham, which is between NorthuttJ>erland 
and the Tweed, is Lindisfabnb, or 
Holy Island, 

At the south of Lindisfame are 
THE Fabnb Islands, frequented by 
Eider-ducks, from which valuable 
down is procured. 

Opposite these islands, on a promon- 
tory, is Bambobouoh Castle, a 
refuge for shipwrecked sailors. 
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No one should have a horse like " Peg," 
Who'd take delight to beat her ; 

The wise would choose a better course, 
And very kindly treat her. 

If ever it should be my lot 
To have, for use or pleasure, 

One who could safely walk or trot, 
That horse would be a treasure. 

He soon should learn my vrtice to know, 
And I would gently lead him j 

And should he to the stable go, 
I'd keep h^n clean, and feed him. 

Should he grow aged, I would still 
My poor old servant cherish ; 

I could not see him weak or iU, 
And leave my horse to perish. 

For should he get too weak to be 

My servant any longer, 
I'd send him out to grass quite fiM^ 

And get another— stronger. 
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W. Poor papa has the head- 
ache — here he comes. 

P. I am not very well this morn- 
ing, and cannot think of any **moral 
lesson" for yon, but I have brought 
you one of my old books to read. 
It is written by Miss Edgeworth, 
and although it has not any pic- 
tures, nor a red cover, nor gilt 
edges, yet it is a very beau^nl 
book ; and it contains a story abo||^ 
Truth, which will do you good. 

Z. Oh ! I know this book, papa. 
Here is the old tale about Frank 
—and another about Rosamond. 
This is the tale we lire to read, I 
think, because the leaf is turned 
down. 

P. That is right Ton may read 
it. 

THB WAOEB. 

''RosAHOKD, you did not water 
your geraniums last night," said 
her mother. 

''Yes, mamma— no Tw<iTnitt<ij I 
mean; because I could not find 
the rose of the little green water- 
ing-pot.** 

"You did not look for it, I 
think, my dear— it was on the 
shel^ directly opposite to you, as 
you go into ue greenhouse.** 

" That shelf is so high above my 
head, that it was impossible I 
could see what was upon it.** 

" But, though the shelf was so 
high above your head, you could 
have seen what was upon it, if you 
had stood upon the stool, could not 
you ?** said Godfrey.. 

"But the stool was not in the 
greenhon'^'' 



" Could not you have gone for 
it?** said Godfrey. 

« No, I could not,** replied Rosa- 
mond ; " because it was very hot ; 
and mamma had just desired me 
not to run any more Men, because 
I was too hot.** 

"Bun !— But could not you have 
walked, Rosamond?** 

"No, brother, I eould not— 1 
mean that if I had walked, it 
would have done no good, because 
one of the legs of the stool is loose, 
and I could not have carried it, 
because, you know, it would have 
dropped out, every instant; and, 
besides, it is very dangerous to 
stand upon a stool which has a 
loose leg. — ^Papa himself said so, 
Godfrey; and he bid me, the other 
day, not to stand upon that stooL 
—Besides, after all, why should I 
have gone for the stool? — How 
could I guess that the rose of the 
watering-pot was upon that high 
shelf, when I did not see the least 
glimpse of it?** 

"Good esicuses, Rosamond,** said 
Godfrey, smiling, "and plenty of 
them.** 

"No, not good excuses, brother I** 
cried Rosamond — " only the truth 

Why do you smile? I never 

make excuses. 

"Now, mother, you shall be 
judge. Do I eoer — I mean, do 1 
oftm, make excuses?** 

"Only seven, if I remember 
rightly, witlun the last five mi- 
nutes,** answered her mother. 

"Then, mamma, you call reo- 
9on8 excuses?** 

"Pardon me, my dear, I did 
not hear you give one reason, one 
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sufficient reason. Now, Rosa- 
mond, you shall be judge — I trust 
you will be an upright judge.* 

"Upright! that is, honest— Oh, 
certainly, mammar 

"Could not you hare watered 
the geraniums without the rose of 
the little green watering-pot ?" 

"Why, to be sure, mamma, I 
could have used the led watering- 
pot, I own." 

"Ahl ahl— Now the truth has 
come, at last, Rosamond!** died 
Godfrey, in a triumphant tone. 

His mother checked Godfrey^s 
tone of triumph, and said, that 
Rosamond was now candid, and 
that, therefore, this was not the 
time to blame or langh at her. 

"Mother,** said Godfrey, "I 
should not have laughed at her so 
much this time, if she was not 
always making excuses; and you 
know ** 

Their mother was called out of 
the room before Godfrey could 
finish what he was going to say. 
He had said enouffh to provoke 
Rosamond, who exdaimed — 

*^You should not laugh at me, 
Godfrey, because I am candid — 
mamma said so— And I am not 
alw^ making excuses.** 

"Well, Rosamond, I will acknow- 
ledge, that ydu are not always 
making excuses; but I will lay you 
any wager you please, that no day 
passes, for a week to come, with- 
out your making half-a-hundred at 
least ** 

" Half-a-hundred 1 — Oh, God- 
frey !— I am content !— what will 
you lay?" 

" My head to a china orange,** 
eaid Godfrey. 

"I would not give you a china 
orange for your head,^ said Rosa- 
mond; "besides, that is a vulgar 
expression. But I will lay you all 
my kings, GU)dfrey, against your 
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world, that far from making half- 
a-hundred, I do not make more 
than one single excuse a-day for a 
week to come.** 

"I take you at vour word,* 
cried Grodfrey, eggerly stretchii^ 
out his hand — "Your kings of 
England against my joining map 
of tlie world. But,^ added he, "I 
advise you, Rosamond, not to lay 
such a rash wager; for you will be 
sare^o lose, and your kinffs are 
worth more than my world, be- 
cause I have lost some little bits of 
it.** 

"I know that; but I shall keep 
my kings, and win all vou have 
left of the world, you will see.** 

" Then we begin to-morrow; for 
j|pn know to-day cannot becounted, 
because you made seven in five 
minutes.** 

"I know that,** interrupted Rosa- 
mond — "To-day goes for nothing; 
we b^in to-morrow, which is Mon- 
day.** 

Monday came; and so strict was 
the guard which Rosamond kept 
over herself, that she did not, as 
even Godfrey allowed, make one 
single excuse before breakfiut 
time, though she was up an hour- 
and-a-half. But, in the course of 
the morning, when her mother 
found some tault with her writing, 
and observed that she had not 
crossed her tees, Rosamond an- 
swered — 

"Mamma, it was the fault of 
the pen, which scratched so, that I 
could not write with it.** 

"An excuse! an excuse!** cried 
Godfrey. 

"Nay, try the pen yourself 
Godfrey; and you will see how it 
scratches and sputters, too.** 

"But let it scratch or spatter 
ever so much, how could it pre- 
-v^nt you from crossing your ttesf 

"It could; because if I had 
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crossed the iees with that pen, the 
whole page wonld have heen 
speckled and spoiled just like this 
line, where I did begin to cross 
them." 

"Conld not you take another 
pen, or mend this, or ask mamma 
to mend it? — Oh, Bosamond, yon 
know this is an excuse!" 

"Well, it is only one,** said Bo- 
samond ; *' and you know, that if 
I do not make more than one in a 
day, I win the day.** 

"There's a great blot,** said God- 
frey. 

"Because I had no blotting- 
paper, brother,** said Bosamond. 

The moment she had uttered 
the words she wished to recall 
them; for Godfrey exclaimed — 

"You have lost the day, Bosa- 
mond! — there's another excuse; 
for it is plain you had blotting- 
paper on your desk— Look, here it 
Is!** 

Bosamond was ashamed and 
vexed—" For such a little tiny 
excuse, to lose my day!** said she; 
" and when I reaUy did not see the 
blotting-paper. But, however, tiiis 
is only Monday— I will take better 
care on Tuesday.** 

Tuesday came, and had nearly 
passed in an irreproachable man- 
ner; but, at supper, it happened 
that Bosamond tln-ew down a ju^ 
and, as she picked it up again, she 
said — 

" Somebody put it so near the 
edge of the table, that I could not 
hdp throwing it down.** 

This (Godfrey called an excuse ; 
though Bosamond protested, that 
she md not mean it for one. She 
farther pleaded, that it would be 
hard, indeed, if she were to lose 
her day. for only just making this 
observation^ when it must be clear 
to everybody^ that it could not he 
meant for an excuse, because the 



jug was not broken by the fall, and 
It was empty, too ; so not the 
least mischief was done to any- 
thing or any creature ; and no one 
had even blamed her ; so that, as 
Bosamond said, she had not had 
the sh'ghtest temptation to make 
an excuse. 

This was all true, but Godfrey 
would not allow it. 

"Well,** said Bosamond, "it is 
only Tuesday ; I will give it up to 
you, brother, rather Uian dispute 
about it any more.** 

" That is right, Bosamond,** said 
her mother. 

Wednesday came. Bosamond 
determined, that, whenever she 
wHfl found fault with, she would 
not say anything in her own 
defence; she kept this resolution 
heroically. When her mother said 
to her — 

" Bosamond, you have left your 
bonnet on the ground, in the 
hall—** 

Godfrey listened to Bosamond*8 
reply, in the full expectation that 
she would, according to her usual 
custom, have answered — 

" Because I had not time to put 
it by, mamma** — or, "Because 
papa called me'* — or, "Because 
somebody threw it down, after I 
had hung it up.** 

But, to his surprise, Bosamond 
made none of these her habitual 
excuses: she answered — 

" Tes, mamma, I forgot to put 
it in its place — ^I will go and put 
it by this minute.** 

Godfrey attended carefully to 
every word Bosamond said this 
day ; and the more she saw that 
he watched her, the more cautious 
she became. At last, however, 
when Godfrey was not in the room, 
and when Bosamond was less on 
her guard, she made three excusei, 
one after another, about a hole in 
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her gown, which she had neglected 
to mend — 

*^ Mamma, it is not my fault: I 
believe it was torn at the wash." 

But it was proved, by the fresh 
edges of the r^t, that it must 
have been torn since it had been 
Ironed. 

Rosamond next said, she had 
not seen the hole, till after she had 
put the gown on; and thetij she 
could not mend it, because it was 
80 far behind. 

Could not she have taken the 
C;own off again, her mother asked. 

"Yes, mamma; but I had not 
any thread fine enough." 

"But you had cotton that was 
fine enough, Bosamond.- — ^Three 
excuses I" 

"Oil, mammal — Have I made 
three excuses?" cried Rosamond — 
" This day, too, when I took such 
pains!— i" 

Godfrey came back, and seeins 
his sister look sorrowfid. he asked 
whu^ was tho matter. She hesi- 
tated, and at last said-- 

" You will be glad of what I am 
sorry for!" 

"Ha! — ^Thenl guess what it is 
—You have lost the day again, and 
Ihave^ivon it!" 

Godfrey clapped his hands in 
triumph, and capered about the 
room. 

"My world is safe! safe!— I 
really thought Rosamond would 
have had it to-day, mamma!" 

Rosamond could hardly repress 
her tears; but Godfrey was so full 
of his own joy, that he did not at- 
tend tocher feeling. 

"After all, it 18 only Wednes- 
day, brother, remember that!*' 
cried Rosamond, "I have Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day, to come^— I may win the day, 
and win the world, yet" 
. " Not yon 1" said Godfrey, scom- 
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fully— "yon will go on the i 
to-morrow as to-day. Yon see 
you have so much* the habit of 
making excuses, that you cannot 
help it, you cannot'cure yourself— 
at least'not in a week. So I am 
safe." 

"So that is all you think of^ 
brother: and you don't care whe- 
ther I cure myself of my faults or 
not," said Rosamond, while the 
tears trickled down -her cheeks, 
"You wish, indeed, that I should 

not cure myself. Oh, brother, is 

this right? is this good-natured? is 
this like you?" 

Godfrey changed countenance; 
and after standing still, and think- 
ing for a moment, he said — 

"It is not like me — ^it is not 
good-natured— and I am not sure * 
that it is right. But, my dear 
Rosamond! I do care about yon, 
and I do wish you should cure 
yourself of your faults ; only this 
week I wish ^in short, I can- 
not help wishing to win my 
wager." 

"That is. very natural, to be 
sure," said Rosamond; "but I am 
Sony for it; for we used to be so 
happy together, and now, you are 
always glad when I am sorry, and 
sorry when I am glad; and when 
I do most wrong, you are most 
glad — ^And all for the sake of 
keeping your paltry world, and 
winning my poor kings!" 

"No, indeed!" exclaimed Grod- 
frey, " it is not for the sake of the 
world, or the kings ; for yon know 
I would give you my world, or 
anything I have upon earth, Rosa- 
mond." 

"The wager is what I cannot 
give up ; I must prove that I am 
right." 

"And that I am wrong!— Ay, 
there's the thing!— you want to 
triumph over me, brother. 
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''I do not think snch wagers are 
good things. Now I ^^nll ask 
mamma. Well, mamma, what do 
you think ?** 

"I think, my dear Bosamond, 
that you have reasoned better than 
you usually do, and that there is 
much truth and good sense in 
what you have said about this 
wager." 

Kosamond looked happy. Grod- 
frey, without seeming pleased, as 
he usually did, when he heard his 
sister praised, said — 

"Mamma, do you really disap- 
prove of wasers? Do not you 
think that it aid her ^ood, to try 
to cure herself of making excuses, 
and that my wager made her take 
great carer — ^And, you know, if 
she were to dislike me, because she 
was to lose her wager, that would 
still be her fault— the fault of her 
t«npcr.** 

"jLet us, for the present, leave 
out of the question whose fault it 
would be ; and tell me, my dear 
Godfrey, do you wish to make 
your sister dislike you ?" 

"Oh, no, mammal — you know I 
do not." 

" Should you like a person who 
rejoiced when you committed any 
fault, who did not wish you to cure 
yourself of your faults ?" 

"No — I should not like a per- 
son who did this. I understand 
you, mamma — I was wrong," said 
Godfrey. "I will give up the wager, 
tiiough I really think I should 
win it" 

"I really think I should win," 
said Rosamond ; " but I will give 
it up, if mamma advises us to give 
it up." 

" I do advise you to give up this 
wager, my dear <^dren," said their 
moitker. 

" So we will, and so we do," said 
both Rosamond and Godfrey, run- 



ning up to one another, and shak- 
ing hands. 

" And I assure you, brother,* 
said Rosamond, " I will take as 
much pains to cure myself of mak« 
ing excuses, as if the wager was t 
going on ; and my wager shall be 
witJi myself, that I will make not 
a single excuse to-morrow, or the 
next, or the next day, and that 
eveiy day I shall be better than I 
was the day before — ^And vou will 
be glad of that, Godfrey, shall you 
not?" 

"Yes, glad with all my heart," 
said Godfrey. 

"And that will be a gpod sort of 
wager," said her mother. "It is 
better and wiser, to endeavour to 
triumph over ourselves, than over 
anybody else." 

W. I can understand wliat we 
are to learn about truth, from this 
story; These excuses were wrong, C 
because they were little untruths. 

L* Yes, Bosamond did not know 
that thev were imtruths when she 
was sapng them. She made ex- 
cuses because she was not carefuL 
She spoke without thinking. 

Ion, She talked very fast, per- 
haps. I have often noticed how 
very slowly papa speaks. He is 
very careful in what he says. I 
dare say that is because he wants, 
first, to be sure that everything is 
^ui^etrue. 

W, Yes. He told me one flay 
to weigh tny words before I let 
them come out of my lips. 

Ion, I mean to try very much 
to learn that habit. I like to 
speak caJrefully and slowly — Now, 
Lucy, please make a " lesson" for 
us to learn. 

Lucy, Yes, I will. Let us 

LBABN TO SPBAK OABEFULLT, AKD 
8L0 WLT, THAT WE KETEB HAY SAT 
DKTBTTTHS 
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TEE THREE KINGDOMS 
OF NATURE. 

M, You have in your fonnei 
Natural History lessons seen some- 
thing of the order which the great 
God makes in his works. To-day, 
we will begin at the very begin- 
ning, and notice Nature with much 
more care and minuteness. 

The Bible, you know, tells us 
that "In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth" — and, 
after He had made the firmament, 
He said, "Let the waters under 
the heaven be gathered together 
unto one place, and let the dry 
land appear*' — and it was so. Then 
this world consisted of broad plains, 
rocks, and tall moimtains — the 
restless Ocean moving backward 
and forward — and the Air sur- 
rounding it. 

But it was a dreary place, for it 
was not yet finished. This was only 
the third " day." 

How brown, how bare and deso- 
late the hills must have seemed as 
the light came across them! The 
world was nothing but Earth, 
Water, Air, and Light. This was 
the first great division of God*s 
works. Can you teU me why they 
were so dreary ? 

^ W, I can, mamma. Because, 
none of -these things had life. No 
wonder the hills were so brown, 
th^ had no grass on them. 
* id. That was the reason. Now, 
there is a proper name for all these 
works of God, which were made 
without life. They are called 

MiNEBALS. 

But, 'in the course of that third 
day, there came springing up 
from the earth, millions and mil- 
lions of little green blades, — all 
living and growing. And there 
were "trees yieldmg fruit after 
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their kind." Now the Earth looked 
more cheerful,but it was dreanr, still. 

loiu Yes, the Earth had life in 
it, but not the sort of life we have. 
Everything was quiet and still,^ 
it was ** 5ti// life.*^ 

The grass, and herbs, and trees 
formed another great division of 
God's works, which were called — 

X. Vegetables. 

M, But, on the fifth day, there 
was music in the Earth. Through 
the AiE, and on the Trees, flew 
"winged fowl," singing many a 
song. Through th6 Water swam 
"great whales" and fishes. On 
the sixth day, there came " creep- 
ing things" upon the Eabth, and 
" cattle after their kind." Thus 
the Creator made another great 
division to inhabit the Air, Water, 
and Earth, which division we call — 

L, AlOMALS. 

Thus, then, was the work of 
Nature divided into ihrtt great 
divisions. 
One, which had not life, called— 
The Mineral Kingdom. 
And, two which have life, called — 
The Vegetable Kingdom, and 
The Animal Kingdom. 



Let us talk a little more about 
these three " kingdoms." 

I have brought you abox, contfun- 
ingsomething from each kingdom. 

Here is a smdl stone from the 
Mina»l Kingdom. 

A small acorn, of the same size, 
from the Vegetable Kingdom. 

And, a small chrysalis, of nearly 
the same size, from the Animal 
Kingdom. 

X. They appear something like 
each other. 

M. But still, you know they are 
very different. There is, however, 
something pleasing in eaeh one. 

That Stone is very old, perhaps 
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older than Adam. It hds t5een a 
stone for Ihoosands of years ! It 
will be the same stone daring thou- 
sands of years to come. If it could 
know and speak, it might tell of 
many changes in Animals andVege- 
tables, but of no change in itself. 

If I were to leave it in this box, 
here it would always remain ; and, as 
the world rolled on, and ages of time 
pass^ away, we should change 
and decay — the box would crumble 
to dust, but here the stone would 
be ; it would never move nor change, 
but still be the same old stone. 

/ion. What fine old fellows stones 
are I Ah, 111 never kick a stone 
again. 

if. Then, — the Acorn. It does 
not seem very different, but some- 
where inside it, is the something 
we call life. If we were to put afl 
three of these things in the ground, 
whilst the stone would remain 
stone, the Vegetable would — but, 
you shall hear what I once read in 
a book about a seed. Listen — 

"The Seed would swell and 
burst—it would put forth a root ; 
and, thus holding fast to the earth, 
it would push up a green shoot. 
The Shoot would rise above the 
ground; and, feeding itself from 
the Air, Water, and Earth, would 
increase its thickness every year, 
and become a stately Tree. The 
TVw, — spreading its branches far 
and wide into the air, and its roots 
into the soil, putting forth buds, 
in the spring, which open to clothe 
it with leaves, and adorn it with 
blossoms-^-would then repay the 
eaith for its bounties with a rich 
return of fruit and seed." 



^ Continuing the same course for 
hundreds, or even thousands of 
years, it would remain an object of 
wonder a^d admiration to successive 
Aces of men— it would belong to 
many a tradition, and many a tale 
of the olden time handed down 
from father to son ; and thus it 
would be looked at with respect, or 
even veneration, — and still nourish, 
while generation after generation 
would pass away, andbeforgotten.*** 

W. 1 like to hear that Please* 
mamma, let mo run and put it in 
the ground at once. 

L, But, after all, mamma, it 
would not last so long as the stone. 

If. No; for it Aasli/%. Every- 
thing which has life, will have 
deat£. As soon as it has done 
growing, it begins to die. It reaches 
Its glory — its fulness of life — then, 
little by little, it loses that life, and 
returns to dust again. 

Ion. And the Chrysalisy mamma. 
If that were put in the ground ? 

M, That would become a butter- 
fly. Soon it would show how much 
life it had ; much more life than 
that of die tree. It would not re- 
main fixed to the Earth, but away 
it would fly — you know where! 
over flowers, fields, and hills t But, 
although it seems so full of life, 
that life is shorter — not so many 
hoars, as the tree numbers years. 

W, Ah, that is curious. The .' 
Animal, which is so full of life^ 
changes soonest The Vegetable 
does not change so soon. The 
Mineral, which has no life, never 
changes at alL 



* Hugo Beid'a Botany. 



LITTLE SISTBB. 
I HAVB a little sister, 

She is but two yean old, — 
Yet, to UB at home, who love her. 

She if worth her weight in gold. 
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'P LI V 

NORTHERN BARBARIANS. 

P. Well, Willie, you were very 
glad that the Romans left Britain, 
but I do not think that the Britons 
were. 

In the first place — The Romans 
had so changed the appearance 
of the country, and had made it 
look such a happy place, that it 
seemed quite a pity to leave it. 
There were now many large cities, 
wth strong walls and towers — 
many large houses, beautiful gar- 
dens, and even aqueducts. I told 
you, too, that thev had schools for 
their children, and more than that, 
they had temples where they wor- 
shipped the true and living God. 
Thev had heard, too, of Jesus 
Christ; and some, perhaps, had 
learned his kind spirit, and knew 
the way to heaven. 

In the second place — ^Before the 
Romans went away, they had sent 
an army of the strongest and finest 
young men in Britain to help in 
defending Rome against the crowds 
of savage people who were attack- 
ing the city. They now took many 
more Britons with them, so that 
there were not enough fighting 
men left to defend the country. 

In the third place — There was 
no one left to govern the island ; 
and, a people cannot easily learn to 
govern themselves. Many of the 
Britons who lived in the cities, and 
were civilised, as I said, had been 
married to the Romans : — they 
wanted to obey the good Roman 
laws. Some, however, were not 
civilised, and wanted to be rude 
and savage again ; and the people 
then began to quarrel amongst 
themselves, to see who should be 
masters. So, it really was a great 
pity for the Romans to leave Bri- 



tain, for they might have made it 
a very fine kingdom. 

But we must now leave Britun 
ourselves for a little while, and 
travel to the north of Europe. 

L, Who are we to see there, 
papa? 

P. OuB Ancestoks I I will 
give you a picture of them. They 
were tall men, with round faces, 
broad foreheads, brown hair," ana 
blue eyes. If you had asked them 
where they came firom, they would 
have said that the god Tut (pro- 
nounced Toit) sprang up through 
the earth, and made a man ; and 
this man made more men. Others 
would have told you that they 
sprang from the rocks, and the 
earth. And then they would have 
told you some wonderful tales 
about their gods, Thor, Wodew, 
and others ; and have given you 
such an account of the gods Sun 
and Moon, of the water-spirits, 
spirits of the mountain, and other 
strange beings, ^that you would 
have wondered veiy much, and 
perhaps would not have believed 
them at alL 

These ancestors of ours wan- 
dered about in a country which 
had formerly been covered with an 
immense black forest. There you 
might once have seen hears, and 
even rein-deer. The rivers were 
often frozen over, and the land was 
covered with fogs, thick marshes, 
and large tracts of heath. 

Throughout this country, at the 
north of Europe, in the parts which 
we now call Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, our ancestors roved about 
almost in. a savage state; some 
of them living in huts built on 
wheels,* which they moved from 
ona place to another. For, al- 

• Rotteck. 
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though many of them grew oats, 
and a coarser kind of grain, m the 
times of Julius Caesar, — ^yet no man 
had any land to call his own ; their 
fiunilies were forced ezeiy year to 
remoye to some new spot. 

Like most savages, ihey lored to 
be strong and to fight. They would 
bathe themselves and their little 
children in the frozen rivers, that 
they might become hardy ; and 
would hardly wear any clothes, 
even when it was cold. 

They were still savace people in 
the year 430, when the Bomans 
left Britain. They had, already, 
fought many, many hard battles 
with the Romans. They had once 
taken the city — and now that they 
knew Italy to be a warm, pleasant 
country, and Rome a very beau- 
tiftil place, they determined to go 
there, and were travelling from ue 
north to the south of Europe by 
thousands and tens of thousands. 

Kot only these people. Mighty 
streams of men, from other north- 
ern and eastern countries, rushed 
down, and pressed them forward. 

Just as the heavy waters of some 
crand river, which has been swelled 
by the rains, and is overflowing, 
move on to find a resting-place — 
first, coming with silence, at last, 
with a roar and a crash, sweeping 
on everything before them; so, from 
the cold countries came crowds of 
wild and grizzly men, opening wide 
their round eyes to see strange 

S laces ; and, with the force of the 
eep stream, new races and tribes 
pressed on like strong waves to the 
south of Europe, to swallow up the 
dtyof Rome. 

W, How the Britains who went 
to Rome must have had to fight ! 



P. Hear of the barbarians ! They 
came to the snowy Alps. From 
^ese high mountains they looked 
down on the fruitful valleys of 
Italv. Then, as they « felt the 
pushing and pressure liehind, they 
moved forward, and, pouring down 
in continual torrents, soon tne city 
of the Romans, and the countries 
they had conquered, were filled 
with Goths, Huns, Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths, Vandals, Sucvians, Bur- 
gundians, and all manner of big, 
burly fellows, who destroyed the 
beautiful cities, and danced on 
the ruins they had made, as de- 
lighted, as fierce, and as savage 
as bears I 

Ion, Was "England conquered 
too, papa ? 

P. xou shall hear. England, 
you know, is an island, and must 
be reached by boats, or ships. These 
barbarians wero now only spread- 
ing themselves over the conti-' 
nmU 

Our German ancestors, whom I 
spoke o^ were living at the North, 
and were divided into many tribes. 
A tribe called Saxons lived the 
life of pirates, for they had ships 
in whicn they used to put out to 
sea, and rob other nations. 

These Sascons one day received 
a message from the Britons, ask- 
ing them to come over to their 
island. 

Ion, Did the Britons ask them, 
papa ? That was a dangerous in- 
vitation. I would never invite a 
robber to come and see me. 

P. Do not be sure, Ion. You 
do not know what you might have 
done. In the next lesson yon shall 
hear why they did so, and what 
happened. 
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AN EGG.* . 

M. How many parts can you 
find in thu egg, Ion ? 

/or. Pleasegive it tome, mamma, 
I will see. There is the outsidt— 
70a gave me another name for 
outside once— the "exterior." The 
inside^ or "interior.** Then, the 
oatside has a smooth /ace. 

L, That is called the swrface. 

Ion, Then, there is the shell 
itself, the white of the egg, the yel- 
low part— I forget the name for 
that, mamma. 

if. The yoZfe. 

Ion. Yes, the yolk ; and I don't 
think I can find any more parts. 

W. Don'l you remember, that 
when you open the egg, you find a 
thin akin inside the miW ?— that 
is another part 

M, And there is another part 
inside, which is intended to become 
a chicken. Ton can hardly tell it 
from the white of the egg. We 
will call it the embryo. 

Ion, Then, there are seven parts 
in the egg. I will say them. The 
exterior, the interior, the surface, 
th6 shell, the skin, ^e white, the 
yolk, and the embryo. 

W. I did not think it had so 
many parts. Please, mamma, to 
let me have it now, and X will find 
out its qualities. Come, sir, what 
sort of an egg have you ? 

M, Tbu had better examine one 
part at a time, Willie. 

W, Then I will take its shell 
first, mamma. It is white — that is 

* The author has to acknowledge 
that the idea of these lessons is oo> 
tained from Miss Mayo's "Leesons 
on Objects;'* and that, as he has often 
chosen the eame subjects, the detaila 
are, neorasarily, in some respects si- 
nuiar. 
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certain. It is smooth. Let me tap 
it It is hard. I wonder what 
shape it is. Bounds I think. No, 
not round exactly — it is a long 
round ; I will call it oval 

The egg-shell is thin. I can't 
observe that without breaking the 
egg. Now, Ion, please to repeat 
the qualities of the shell for me. 

Ion, The boo-shell is white, 
smooth, hard, oval, and thin. But 
you have left out something — ^it 
breaks with sharp edges, it is Imtde. 
"Mav 1 break it, mamma? Then 
Willie will see, for I want to exa- 
mine the white of the egg. 

M. Yes — ^here is a cup. 

Ion, Th^re — crack! See how 
brittle it is. How quickly die 
white flowed into the cup— it is 
fluid, that is certain. And, it is 
sticky, for it is sticking to my finger. 

M, It is more than sticky. Ion. 
It will even fasten two substances 
together. There are many things 
which are sticky, and yet will not 
Join two substances. 

L, Yes, mamma, butter is, and 
lard. They are sticky; but you 
could not msten a letter with eimer 
of them. 

W, *TaIlow is only s<icih^, and oil 
and treacle^ The juice of oranges, 
too, and of gooseberries. 

if. But when any substance has 
so much stickiness m it that it will 
fasten two thinmi together, it is 
called adhesive. This word " adhe- 
sive** is made from the Latin word 
"adha5rere**~to stick to. Now 
think of some adhesive substances. 

L, Gum, mamma. They put it 
on envelopes to fasten them. Ah, 
and that is why they are called 
** adhesive envelopes.** 

W, Glue, paste, wafers, and 
postage-stamps are adhesive. 

Ion, How can that be, Willie! 
the stamps are made of paper 
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Ton mean that the £^nm at the 
back of them is adhesive. 

3f. No, Ion. Willie was right, 
for the gum, you must remember, 
is a part of tne stamps ; but you 
are forgetting the white of the egg. 

Ion. Well, the white is fluid, 
sticky, and adhesive. I can see 
through it — so it is transparent; 
but, when you boil it, it is not — it 
is opaque then. 

L. And when you boU it, it is 
not fluid — it is soUd. 

W. Now I will say Ion's "quali- 
ties** for him. The white is fluid, 
sticky, adhesive, and transparent ; 
but when boiled, it is solid, and 
opaque. Here is the cup, Lucy — 
you must describe the yolk. 

Z. The yolk has a smell — so it 
is odorous. It has a colour — it is 
jrellow. You cannot see throU|fh 
It, so it is opaque. There! 'Jldg 
TOLK is odorous, yellow, and 
opaque. 

Please, mamma, I am very anxi- 
ous to hear the egg's histoiy ; for 
I often wonder how the hens c^ 
make so many eggs, and all exact](y 
of the same shape. 

Ion, And they always seem so 
pleased when they've made one. 
They sing out such a cackle and 
noise afterwards, and seem to think 
they have done something won- 
deiTul. 

W, Tes, at fmcle's farm in the 
country there was one young hen 
in particular who was very proud 
She would persuade some other 
hens to help her, and would "go 
on" for half an hour, as much as 
to say, "Come and see what 1 
have made — isn't it a beauty T' 
But, mamma, where do they get 
tiie nice stuff to make such fine 
white shells ? 

M. That "nice stuff" is chiefl} 
Rocnred from the Ume which you 
]^eard in your Physical Geo- 

I» 



graphy lesson. You have learned, 
too, that the snail's and crab's shells 
are made from lime. 

At the time for laying eggs, the 
hens may often be seen looking 
about for lime, which they eat to 
form shells. Is it not curious that 
the hens should know that mortar 
contains lime ? If they find a piece 
on the ground, they will "peck 
away" at it, and will even pick 
out the mortar from a brick wall. 
Pigeons will also do this. 

You know that the egg, if warmed 
for a long time, will change into a 
chicken ; and not only chickens, 
but the young of many other ani- 
mals, come from eggs. 

W, Yes, mamma. Young birds 
do — and the butterfly, or rather 
the caterpillar, is bom in an egg. 
And fishes. You told me once 
that the little round things in the 
roe of the herring were eggs. 

Ion, And flies lay eggs, and lob- 
sters, and shrimps. 

M. Ah I and many more ani- 
mals. Fleas, scorpions, black bee- 
tles, snails, snakes, frogs, crocodiles, 
bees, and all insects. I could tell 
you some curious tales about eggs, 
uut we must leave off now, and 
make up the lesson. 

Lesson 6. An Ego. 

(I,) The egg hoi an exterior, in" 
tenor J surface, skeUj skin, white, yoUky 
and an embryo. 

(2.) The Shell is white, smooth, 
hard, oval, thvn, and brittle. 

(Z.) The White is fluid, sticky, 
cumesive, and transparent f but, when 
boiled, it is solid, and opaque. 

(4.) The Yolk is odorous, yeOpw^ 
tmaoDamte. 

(5.; Eggs are made by birds, and 
other animals, for the purpose ofpro^ 
ducing young ones. Fishes, ReptUes, 



and Insects, lay eggs, 
(6.) Eggs are also 
kinii, who eat them. 



sefidto 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

Mt deae Childrbw,— 

AurvnoK Castle is a fine pla^e. 
The Duke of Northumberland lives 
in it. Some of the Alnwick people 
seemed very proud of their castle. 
They told me that it was first 
built bj the Romans, and that it 
is the most splendid old castle in 
England, except Windsob Castle, 
where the Queen lives. 

However, I did not stop to look* 
at it, but set off again early in the 
morning,* as I had written to a 
gentleman in Newcastle — a coal- 
foctor—to say, that I intended to 
call on him next day, and to visit 
a coal-mine. 

I passed five more castles; and 
another island, called Coquet Isle, 
which, I heard, was famous for 
rabbits. There was a large castle, 
also, at the large town, Morpeth, 
whore I slept. 

On Thursday morning, I arrived 
at Newcastle, whichis ihe " capi- 
tal** of the county. The word 
capttalf you know, means the chief 
town. After finding a stable for 
"Peg,** I took a walk by the side 
of the River Tvne, on which the 
town is 8ituat6a,--jnst as London 
is situated on the lluunes. 

Near the quays, which are places 
where ships are unladen, I saw a 
great nimiber of heavy looking 
vessels, called "Keels," or "Col- 
liers." There were, also, more than 
a hundred strong, rough men, with 
black hands and faces, who were 
called "Keelmen.** They were 
bxm lading their keels and barges 
with coals, which were to be taken 
down the river. 

" Where are all these coals sent 
to?** I said to a keelman, who 
was standing still for a minutd 
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"Sent to, sir? Sent everywhere^ 
to be sure. At least, I suppose 
so. In one year, sir, we have ' ex- 
ported* from, this place as much as 
1,562,340 tons of coals — that's 
pretty well, sir, am*t it ? Round 
about here, sir, and in a great part 
of Durham, is what we call The 
Great Northern Coed-field, from 
which most of the London folks 
procure their coal.** 

"There are a great number of 
you keelmen," I said. 

" Yes, sir, a great number. Most 
of us live at Ghiteshead, in Durham, 
a place which you may see on the 
other side of the bridge." 

"Thank you,** I said. "Good 
morning!" 

I then took a walk through the 
town. Some of the streets were 
veiy dirty and narrow ; but other 
parts were newer — more modern^ 
as we say — and handsome. 

I stopped to look at the large 
new Market-place. Then, I went 
to^ see the old Castle, where Ed* 
'^ARD I. once lived, and where 
David Bbucb was kept prisoner. 
I saw some large iron foundries, 
glass works, and manufactories 
where machineiy was made. In 
the afternoon, I called for m^ 
friend the coal-merchant at his 
place of business, as I had pro- 
mised, and we wAit together to 
see one of the coal-mines. 

We had not to go a very great 
distance. On our road, we saw 
the ruins of a very old and thick 
stone wall, which my friend pointed 
out to me. 

We soon came to the entrance 
to the mine. This entrance was a 
pit, which looked like a broad, 
dark well, and was called "the 
shaft." Aji engine-house with a 
tall chimney was buUt over the 
shaft ; and, not fax off, we saw long 
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TOWS of smaller houses, in which 
the miners lived, and another 
building, with two tall chimnies. 

Bound about us, there were 
trains of square trucks on railroads 
— some were empty, and others 
were full of coals, wmch had been 
** screened," and were ready to be 
carried away. 

loru I wonder what tcruned 
means. I will ask papa when I 
see him. 

Inside the engine-house, I heard 
an engine coughing and puffing 
away, as though it had some hard 
work to do. I found that it was 
busy numping out water from the 
mine ; for there are always springs 
under the earth which would soon 
fill die mines with water, if it were 
not pum]ped out. There was ano- 
ther engine tiying to be as active 
as his neighbour, for— all day long, 
without stopping — he went on, in 
his own regular way, letting down 
empty baskets, and drawing up full 
•nes. The ropes to wmch the 
great baskets were tied were made 
of twisted iron wire. When I saw 
this, I did not feel afraid that they 
would break, so my friend and I 
stepped into an empty one. One 
of the colliers— that is, a man who 
works in the coal-trade — came 
wiUi us, and down we went. " Hold 
fast to the rope, sir," said the col- 
lier. "How dark il is r "How cold 
it feels !** I said. " What a curious 
smell !" **What a singingin my ears !** 

"Here we are, gentlemen." I 
8tepi>ed out, and felt veiy giddy, 
but managed to walk a little dis- 
tance ; I then saw that we were in 

long, dark passage, or galleiy; 
and that there were great pilhurs 
of coal, which were left to support 
the roof. I also noticed the curious 
lamp in the hand of the collier ; — 
it was made of iron wire, and he 
called it his " Dav)-." 



In time, we came to a busy 
scene of miners woridngwidi pick- 
axes and shovels. There were 
men and boys filling the trucks 
with coal. Men and horses draw- 
ing them along. After seeing 
many parts of the mine, we sat 
down to rest. I then made no less 
than four pages of notes ; for my 
friend, the coal-merchant, and the 
collier, told me many things about 
mining, the Davy lamp, and acci- 
dents in mines from water and 
fire-damp, — all of which you shall 
read one day, when I have time to 
write you some letters on Trades. 
Soon afterwards, we found our 
way back to the shaft; our friend, 
the engine, pulled us up again, 
and I went home quickly to my 
friend's house, with a bad head- 
ache. We were both very glad to 
have a cup of tea. 

"Are there many more coal- 
mines in Northumberland ?" I said 
to my friend after tea. 

"Yes. There are many around 
Newcastle, and in other parts. 
There are, besides, iron and lead 
mines. Most of the riches of this 
county are found under the ^und 
— but very little grows on it. In 
many parts you may dig, and 
plough the land, and sow vege- 
tables, but, as they spring up the 
cold east winds nip them, and 
make them grow very slowly." 

Ion, Anybody could tell that 
they would have a cold north-east 
wind, in Northumberland, for,— 
look at the Map. See how the 
wind must blow from the North 
Pole across the Northern Ocean. 
I wonder what they call land when 
it is not fhiitful. 

TF. It is then called barren f 
and fruitful land is called fertile, 

L, Yes ; the letter says so— listen I 

"There are," said my fiiend, 
"some parts which are fertile. If 
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TOTkopen your Map, sir, you will see 
hills, beginning near the Tweed, 
and stretching along the western 
side of Northumberlfutd. Thejare 
called the "Cheyiot Hills,'* and 
between these hills are broad green 
places where sheep feed." 

M, The green places between 
the hiUs are called vcdUys, 

"I should advise you, sir, to 
lisit those hills, when you go to 
Cumberland.* 

"Are there any other places 
worth noticing in this county Y* I 
said. 

"Yes, sir. You ought, also, to 
see two other towns on the River 
Tyne, called Nokth Shields and 
Ttnemouth : they are both large 
ports. 

"When you left Berwick-on- 
Tweed, you should have gone to 
see Halidown Hill. There, about 
500 years ago, Edwud HI., the 
grandson of ^ng Edward L, de- 
feated the Scots in a great battle. 

" On the banks of the River Till, 
which you will observe runs into the 
Tweeci, is a place called Flodden 
Field. The Scottish people have 
made and sung many mournful 
songs about that spot There, in 
the reign of King Henry VHI., the 
Scotch army met the English ; and, 
although they fought very bravely, 
they were defeated, and lost their 
king, James rv." 

"There seem to be a great 
number of castles here," I said. 



"Yes, sir. Northumberland is 
noted for its castles. You can 
easily understand why there are so 
many.** 

" I es ; I suppose it is because of 
its being so near to Scotland — ^it is 
a herder county.** 

"And sir, there is another re- 
markable place which was built 
because of this.** 

" You mean,** I said, " the ruins 
of the old Roman Wall. I have 
read why that was built — in English 
history. Why is the county called 
Northumberland ? ** 

" If you look, sir, at your map, 

Evill see the reason. Here is a 
river called the HuJkBEn, 
ill the countiy at the north of 
it was formerly one kingdom, called 
" Northumbria,** — ^when King Al- 
fred divided England into coun- 
ties, this one was <^ed " Northum- . 
berland.** Would you like, sir, to 
have a game at chess ?** 

" Thank you,** I said ; " I will, as 
soon as I have written my notes for 
the children — ^perhaps you will help 
me.** So we wrote the following 
notes, which you see, dear children, 
I have written on a separate piece 
of paper* I have pinned it to 
the letter. 

I am your affectionate friend, 
Henbt Yoinfro. 

W. Papa has not left us the 
piece of paper. I suppose he does 
not wish us to read them now. 



MY LITTLE BROTHER. 



LiTTLB brother, darling boy, 
You are verv dear to me I 

1 am happy— mil of joy, 
When your smiling race I see. 

How I wish that you oould speak, 
And could know the words I say ! 

Pretty stories I would seek. 
To amuse you every day :— > 
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All about the honey bees 
Flying -p^eX us in the sun ; 

Birds that sing among thelrees, 
Lambs that in the meadows run. 

Shake your raltle— here it is— 
Listen to its merry noise ; 

And, when you are tired of thi% 
I will bring you othei^ys. 

M. L. STTHOiVt 
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LINES & ANGLES (Continued). 

P, Well, Ion. It is a fortnight 
since we had a Drawing lesson. 
Have you forgotten what you have 
learned? 

Ion, No, papa. It's of no use to 
nzontalf cbtique, 
and paralleL 
Then we learned 
how to make an- 
gles. Then, the 
different sizes of 
angles, the small 
sharp angles, 
called acute f the 
square, middle- 
sized angles, 
called right an- 
ales; and the 
large blunt an- 
gles, called ob- 
tuse anales; and 
then, then Lucy 
finished the les- 
son by biting a 
right angle out 
of her piece of 
bread and but- 
ter. 

P. Very good, 
Ion. Now, be- 
fore learning 
any new names, 
we will make 
some drawings 
with these lines 
and angles. Ill 
give you a draw- 
in^ to copy, 
which shall coU- 
tain a perpen- 
dicular, horizon- 
tal, and oblique 
line ; and, at the "•• *• *•• «• 

same time, it shall have a right an- 
gle, an acute, and ^n obtuse angle 
in it. . 

Here is the perpendicular line. 
I have marked it No. I. When 



learn anything for a/brtn»^t Will 
you hear how much I can recollect ? 
First : We learned five things to 
be remembered in making unes. 
Secondly : We learned the cufferent 
positions of lines. Ferpendicular,h9' 



TO BATH. 




▼ou draw it, it must be quite op- 
Tight, and straight. 

Ion, Yes ; not any "shaky" xuarks 
in It. 

P, You may next copy No. S 
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I have joini^ an horizontal and 
an oblique line to it. 

Ion. And you have formed two 
right angles, an acute, and an ob- 
tuse angle. It looks something like 
a idnger-post, papa; only it does 
not say where it is pointing too. 

P. Yes; I will make another 
line of each kind, so as to have 



/on. I have made another draw- 
ing, papa, with two perpendicular, 
and two oblique lines. Hero it is. 

L, And it has three obtnse an- 
gles in it. 



some parallel lipes ; and— there it 
is, you see, it has become a finger- 
post ! 

This afternoon you may set to 
work, and copy this drawing ; but, 
not until you have drawn Nos. 1 
and 2 correctly; because it will 
take you a long time— perhaps an 
hour, to do them carefully. 



XV 

MILES 

TO 

LONDON 



Ion. Now, if you will let me 
print on it, and will give mc a 
ground line—there, you see that 
it has made a mile-stone. 




£. And, see what I have made. 
"With only three lines for each I 
have made a chair, and a stool ; and 
with four lines I have drawn a 
table. And, they are only perpen- 
dicular and horizontal lines. 

P. I shall not make drawings 
of these things for yon, but, when 
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you can copy the finger-post and 
the milestone propenvy you will 
be able to make the lines neces- 
sary for these objects. You may 
then go into the kitchei), get a 
wooden diair, a table, and a stool, 
and draw firom the tiiingB them* 
selves. 
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TRUTH.— John Hubs. 

loru Are we, to have another 
lesson on Truth, papa? 

P, Yes, and another after that. 
I have not yet shown you how 
rtron^ Truth is, nor told you of the 
good thines Truth will do for you. 
You shaU hear to-day how it 
brought a man into the fire. 

X. Oh I But you don't call that 
** a good thing,** pi^ ? • 

P. It does not seem so, but it 
must have been, if it was brought 
about by Truth. Truth will ordy 
do good to any one. It may ap- 
pear to do harm for a time,->but, 
be sure of this, you will find that 
it does good, at last. 

Do you remember your grey- 
headed grandfather ? How strong 
an old man he was when he died ! 
—and, how everybody loved him ! 

Once,— when he was growing 
up to be a man, he sat do^sn to 
think. He thought, *' I am almost 
A man, yet I am a veiy poor lad, 
and very weak. I shall have to 
live in this world, perhaps, for 
many years, with many people who 
only care for themselves. I know 
some people who are rich, and 
strong, but yet they are wicked. 
If I try to please theln, they will 
help me, and perhaps they will 
make me feel happy. But, then, 
I have something within me which 
is only pleased when I do right ; 
it is ve^ strong, for it can make 
me feel very happy.** 

W, That was his corucienref I 
know. 

P. Then he thought again— "It 
would be better for me to please 
my conscience, but I often want to 



do wrong to please others; and 

Kometimes I do wrong to please 
nyself.. 1 forget what I ought to do. 
So, I do not always feel strong 
enough to fight against wickedness, 
or to do what is right. Who will 
make me strong to do right ?** 

"I will,** said a voice, which 
seemed to be close to him. 

The% he thought he saw before 
him a beautifid spirit. 

**Ahl** said the spirit, "you 
may laugh at the strengtn of wicked 
men, if you will follow me. Their 
strength will not last, but the 
strength of Truth will last forever. 
Their strength cannot do much, 
but Truth is .almighty. 

"Where is Truth?** he cried. 
"Some* people tell me that one 
thing is Truth, — then others say 
that something else is the Truth.*^ 

" I am Truth,** said the spirit. 
"You may read of me in my 
Father's book — *I am the way, 
the trutk, and the life.* My name 
is Jesus Christ.** 

"Ah!** he said, as the spirit 
seemed to be gone. " No wonder 
Truth is almighty, for the Son of 
God is Truth. I will follow Him ^ 
as- long as I am in this world, and 
I know that He will help me. I 
will read in the Bible of what He • 
did, and will copy him. If I can 
only do as Jesus Christ did, then I 
shall please my conscience, and be 
happy too. Bo happy shall I be, 
that nothing can hurt me, for Truth 
is stronger than all the wickedness 
we may find in this world.** 

X. No wonder we loved our 
grandfather so much. I suppose that 
he always followed " the Truth." 
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P. He always tried— for, some- 
times it is a rather hard thing to 
do. When he was afraid that he 
should do wrong, he prayed, and 
asked Jesus for some of his spirit; 
and whenever he was going to say- 
any words or do any actions, he 
looked at them first with his mind^ 
to see whether they were the Trutli^ 

W, But how did he know? 

loTL Why, his conscience told 
him, of course. But, papa, did he 
really see a spirit that day ? 

P. No : he only seemed to see 
one; it came from his imagina- 
tion. Now, I want very much for 
you to see and feel how powerful 
truth is. It is " the Truth " which 
has made the people in this country 
so great a nation. If you will pay at- 
tention, I will give you a history of 
two great men whom Grod employed 
to show this truth to the world. 



About five hundred years ago, 
neariy the great countries in 
Europe were in darkness. I don't 
mean that there was darkness in the 
air or the streets, or that the sun 
did not shine, but that there was 
darkness in the minds of men. For 
when a poor man's mind is i^orant 
and without truth, we say it is dark; 
but when any one knows the truth, 
and speaks the truth, and does the 
truth, then he feels -Jiappy, his 
countenance is bright, and we say 
that he has light within him. 

Tou know that a long time ago 
our Saviour Jesus Christ came in- 
to this world. He brought good 
news from heaven,, to show men 
how they might bo saved, and go 
up there. He was not only "The 
Truth," but the way to neaven ; 
and, when he taught men, he gave 
tlieni new life. & it is no wonder 
that he was called "The light," 
for he made men see clearly many 
things they had never Imown before. 
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But, as I told you, four or five 
hundred years ago, there was not 
much of this light in Europe. Peo- 
ple did not know what Jesus Christ 
had said, and were like men in dark- 
ness. The great light which Jesus 
had brought, had been made veiy 
dim, so that it could hardly be seen. 

In every county and city there 
were men caUed- Priests, who hid 
the light and covered it over with 
fables. In these fables they taught 
about another way to heaven, 
which had not been taught by 
Jesus Christ. Listen to some of 
the things they said! 

You know that God only can 
punish sins. But these priests 
thought they would help to give 
the punishment; so they taught the 
people to punish tkenueives, to whip 
themselves, to starve themselves, 
and to do many curious things. 

God only can pardon sin. But 
they told the people that a man 
called the Pops could pardon them ; 
and they even sold pardons from 
the Pope, as though* a man could 
fomve, instead of God. 

Jesus Chbist is the only sacri- 
fice for sins. But they taught the 
people to bring large sacrifices of 
money and other things, in order 
to get forgiveness. 

Besides t^ching these foolish 
things, they did something worse — 
they shut up God*s Word, so that no 
one could get at the light and see. 

It was a sad thing for the people 
of so many countries to be in dark-, 
ness, and not to know how much 
God loved them. Without His 
Truth they could not be happy; but 
at last the Truth sprang up again. 

In the country of Bohemia was 
a city called I^oub. I cannot 
say how many streets it had, nor 
how many houses; but there was a 
large school there. The school 
was much larger than any of the 
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honfies. Every morning you might 
have seen many men jgoing there 
to learn Latin and Logic, and other 
things, so that they might become 
Priests. Such a school for men is 
called an University. 

Amongst the men who went 
there every day was one called 
John Hess. I 'do not know what 
sort of a look he had, but I dare 
say he had some good thoughts. I 
dare say he thought, " I will work 
hard, and learn all that is good 
and true, that I may do good:" or 
he might have thought, "I will be 
a great man, and become a bishop 
or a cardinal." 

But after he had been studying 
for some years, and every day had 
been getting more knowledge, the 
great God showed him that his 
learning was not truth, and that 
his labour was of no use ! He 
found out that the Pope could not 
pardon sins, that he ought not to 
punish sin, and that no man could 
get pardon for himself by making 
sacrifices of money, or by giving 
himself punishments. Por he had 



seen God's holy Word, and there 
he had read the glorious truth 
about our Saviour Jesus Chrici. 
What would he do, then, when he 
found he had made such a great 
mistake? 

W. Why, I suppose he would go 
Vid tell the people that they were 
all wrong, and put them right 
again. 

P. But the Pope would not let 
him. If he told the people this 
truth, they would not let hmi be a 
priest, nor could he become a 
bishop, or a cardinal, or a great 
man, as he wished to be. He would 
be driven away from the Univer- 
sity, and perhaps be killed. So 
when he thought, " If I open my 
mouth, I shall be punished," what 
could \iQ do? 

Ion, I don't know, papa. Per- 
haps he would go and be a doctor, 
or a lawyer, or something else. 

P. We shall see. I find we have 
been talking about so many things 
that there is not time to tell you 
now. We will go on with his 
history next week. 



Wb thank the Lord who gave 

The Bible for our guide, 
The rule in all religious things 

By whieh we must abide. 

How much it praises those 

Who would not leave Ood's way ; 
For all that earthly rulers did. 

Or worldly priests could say. 

If rolers utter'd threats, 

Apostles thus began, 
*< Judge ye if we should not obey 

Our Qod fn more than man." 



The martyrs, when enjoin'd 
To " change or die," replied; 

''We cannot change, but we can die :" 
And so it was, they died. 

One is our master, Christ, 

To him we stand or fall ; 
Of his own church the one great HoaJ, 

And Lawgiver of alL ^ 

Jesus, thou King of saints I 

Lord of my conscience be ; 
Sole ruler of thy kingdom, come, 

And guide and govern me. 
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OEGANIC BODIES. 

M. Here are the' Stone, the 
Acorn, and the Chrysalis, again. 
You know the Mineral from the 
Animal and Vegetable, because it 
has never had life — but you have 
been told this. 

Suppose that yoja had never seen 
these three things before, — how 
would you tell that the Acorn and 
the Chrysalis have life? 

Ion, I should have to wait a 
little, mamma — because, I should 
^ try them both, to see if they would 
' grow, 

M, What do you mean by 

"CTOW?" 

Ion, I mean — become lai]ger. 

M, But there are some Minerals 
which become larger. Now "mat- 
ter** is continually being added to 
their surface. You must under- 
stand, however, that the particles 
of this matter are exactly like the 
matter of the Mineral itself. The 
Mineral could not change these 
new particles to make them like it. 

L, Yes, but if we eat anything 
to make us grow, we choMtge it. 
We eat bread and butter, and 
change it into flesh. 

W, Ah I and we don't grow by 
having particles of flesh joined on 
to us, outside — We put the bread 
and butter inside us, and that 
makes us swell, I suppose— that's 
what is meant bv " growing." 

Ion, And isn t it curious that 
this little Acorn should be able to 
feed on water, and air, and earth. 

Then, from this water, and air, 
it can make tbe great, thick, 
solid trunk of an Oak I ' How it 
must change its food, to make it 
into so many different things — 
into roots, wood, bark, branches, 
twigs, leaves, blossoms, and fniits. 

So, you see, this is the great 
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difference. The Animals and Ve- 

fetables do not become larger by 
aving little particles stuck on to. 
them— outside— and another little 
piece, and another, every day — 
but, they growj which means — 
they eat food, and change it to 
something else. 

I don't know how the plants eat 
air! Perhaps they don't feed on 
that very often — only when they 
cannot get any water — I think that 
is what I should do, if I were a 
plant. 

M, Indeed you are mistaken. 
Ion — you shall hear why, another 
day. Well, — it would be very 
easy to tell that the Acorn and 
Chrysalis are not Minerals— if you 
saw them growing— but, suppose 
now, that you might not put the 
Acorn in the ground, how would 
you tell then ? 

W, Ah, I couldn't tell. 

M, Stop, Willie, think for a 
minute! Never say, "I can't 
tell" until you have thought care- 
fully. Your mind will always tell 
you many things, if you wiU only 
set it to work. 

Now, think. If the Animals have 
to eat their food, and change it in 
such a wonderful manner, they 
must not only have life, but some- 
thing else which you do not find 
in Minerals— what is it ? 

W, Really, mamma, I don't 
think I do know — how can I tell? 

M, Oh, Willie, don't give up — 
think again. If a Mineral could 
be made alive, and then be placed 
by the side of its food, could it 
eat it? 

. W, No, mamma. It would not 
have anything to eat it with — and 
there would bo no pUce inside to 
put it in. Now I see! I could 
soon tell that the Acorn has life, — • 
because, as it must have food, it 
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miLst have something to eat it 
with. 

Xb Tes, and not only parts in- 
its body, fit for eciting food, bat 
parts inside for changing the food. 

M. That is correct — and, al- 
though you might not see much of 
these parts in Uie Acorn — yet you 
would know that it must have 
them, for it could not live on its 
food without them. There are 
some plants which have not any 
mouths or roots — ^yet the^ have 
little holes or pores in their skin, 
and with these, they absorb their 
food. 

Again. A Tree gets its food. 
Watery at the roots which are at 
the bottom;— but, for this food to 
be changed, so as to make wood, it 
must be carried up to the leaves — 
at the top. 

Ion, Then, I suppose it must 
have different parts — pipes or 
something — for the water to be 
carried throng. 

M, Yea. This water or sap 
must be conveyed up to the leaves, 
and down again. So, the Tree 
must have parts to get the food — 
parts to convey the food — and 
parts to change the food — and, by 
these parts, you would know at 
once, without seeing it grow, that 
it is not a Mineral. 

L* What are these parts called, 
mamma? 

M. I will tell you. You must 



remember that all of these parts 
have something to do. Now, all 
Animals and Vegetables are made 
of such little parts — and each very 
little part in their bodies has seme 
use. These parts are something 
like took, except that they belong 
to our bodies, and we do not make 
them ourselves. So, we do not 
call them tools, we call them 
organs. 

W. Oh, I didn't know that I 
had organs in me; — that's on9 
way to know that I am an animaL 

Now, that will make two dif- 
ferences. Animals and Veobta- 
BLES have life, so they have' 
organs. 

M1NEBAL8 have no life, so they 
have no organs. 

M. If you will try and remem- 
ber, I will give you some new 
words, by wnich you may easily 
recollect these points. 

Things which have life are 
called ommate. Things which have 
never had life are called inr<tm' 
mate. 

Again. Evervthing which has 
organs is called or^ntic— and all 
things which have not organs are 
called vn'oraanic. 

So we will say now, that we may 
know an Animal or a Vegetable, 
from a Mineral, because — All 
Anim^ are Animate anb Ob- 
OANic", whilst Minerals are Inahi- 

MATE AND InOBOANIG. 



THE CRUST OP BREAD. 
I MUST not throw upon the floor 

The crust I cftniiot eat; 
For many little hungry ones 

Would think it quite a treat 

Por wilful waste makes woeful want, 

And I may live to say, 
Oh, how I wish I had the bread 

Ihat once I threw away 1 
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THE SAXON INVASION. 

P, I told you in the last lesson 
that Britain was inhabited by a 
people who might have become a 
fine nation if the Romans had not 
left them. Let us see why they 
sent for the Saxons. 

You may remember, that in one 
of Mr. Young's letters, he told you 
of a large stone wall in Northum- 
berland. He said it was built by 
the llomans, to keep out the Picts 
and Scots, who lived in the north 
country. 

Some of these people were as 
savage as the barbarians in Europe. 
They watched for the departure of 
the Romans ; and, I have read that 
they rushed upon the Britons like 
hungry wolves upon a sheepfold. 

The Romans had taught the 
Britons that the proper way to 
snard the wall was to place sol- 
diers on it as " sentinels," and to 
relieve one another by turns ; but, 
instead of paying attention to this, 
they allowed their guards to remain 
on the wall for several days and 
nights. So, when the Scots came, 
they found them so benumbed with 
the cold, that they pulled many 
of them down with hooks, dashed 
them in pieces, and climbed over 
the wall, into Britain. 

The Britons could not even save 
themselves by flight; great num- 
bers were killed — their cattle and 
sheep were stolen— their villages 
burned — their fields were plun- 
dered and laid bare for manv miles. 
Why could not they defend them- 
selves? 

W, Because, papa, you said that 
the strongest young men had been 
sent to B^me, to fi^t those dread- 
ful Goths. 

L. And, perhaps, becanso those 
who remained couldn't agree. 
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Ion. Or, perhaps, because they 
had been accustomed to let the 
Romans fight for them. 

P, These were the causes, I dare 
say, for the Romans once sent an 
army to help them. But, when 
this army had gone, the Scots came 
again, so the Britons begged for 
help once more. They sent a very 
humble letter, calling themselves 
"wretched Britons,** and saying, 
that "the barbarians drove them 
into the sea, and the sea forced 
them back to the swords of the 
barbarians** — so that they could 
only choose between being drowned 
or murdered. The Roman general 
was, however, too busy fighting with 
the fierce AmtA, the king of the 
Huns, and had no soldiers to spare. 

Ion, Then, lean see now why 
they sent to the Saxons — they 
wanted theur heJp. 

P. That was the reason. And 
the Saxons were very glad. They 
had often thought of the beautiftu 
island of Britain ; and, how they 
could enjoy themselves there. Well, 
they agreed I They would soon 
come and help the Britons, and 
then — they would help themselves. 

So, not many days after they 
had their invitation, three "long 
ships,** containing 1,600 men, came 
sailing near the coast of England. 
These men were commanded by 
two brave chiefs, called Hsnoibt 
and HoRSA. The British king, 
VoBTiOERN, went out to meet them, 
and promised that if they would 
drive away the Scots, he would 
give them the little island of Thanet 
— a place on the coast of Kent, 
near the part which we now call 
MargcOe, 

The Saxons found the Picts and 
Scots almost in the middle of 
England, near Lincolnshire. They 
soon defeated them, and drove 
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them back agfiin. As thcj passed 
throogh the countiy, however, they 
notic^ how fertile and rich it was, 
and then, they determined to re- 
main. When they returned to the 
island of Thanet^ they quarrelled 
with the people of " Cantia," and 
drove them away. They next quar- 
relled with Vortigem, and lulled 
him. They then took possession 
of Cantia, and formed a Saxon 
kingdom, which they called Kent. 
This was about the year 460, or 30 
years after the time of the Romans. 

Now, when the other fierce Grer- 
man tribes, in the cold northern 
countries, heard of this, they fitted 
out more " long ships,** and came 
over quickly. Th'en came other 
tribes, then more, thcA more again 
— ship-load after ship-load; and, 
for the next hundred years, there 
were continually fresh arrivals of 
visitors, Yfho came to destroy, to 
steal, and to kill. 

Tou shall hear some of their 
names: Ella and his three sons 
came with a large army; they 
seized a broad tract of countrv, 
and founded the kingdom of the 
South Saxons. 

CssDic and Ebnbic landed with 
some other Qerman tribes; and, 
seizing another great piece in ihe 
west of England, they founded the 
kingdom of the West Saxons, 

A fierce commander, called 
XJffa, came next; he seized the 
counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, and fomied the kingdom 
of the East Angles, 

Some others then seized Essex 
and Middlesex, and founded the 
kingdom of the East Saxons, 

Others fought their way across 
the country to the middle of Bri- 
tain, and founded the kingdom of 
Mercia, 

And others sailed to the land at 
the north of the Bvrer Humber; 



and, driving the Britons into the 
mountains of Scotland, formed the 
kingdom of Northumberland, 

W. Then there were seven king' 
doms, papa ; but, did not the Bri- 
tons try to prevent the Saxons 
from coming ? 

P, Yes. During all this time 
there was the horror of continual 
fighting. One British prince, named 
Kino Arthub, opposed them for 
a long time, and caused dreadful 
slaughter. So brave was he, that 
it is said, he once killed more than 
400 Saxons with his own hand; 
and defeated them in twelve great 
battles. 

But, one brave king was not 
sufficient to driv^ back so many 
new tribes. England was now 
filled with all sorts of Ocrmans. 
The Saxons were followed by the 
Angles, Jutes, Danes, Prussians, 
Ru^ans, Eriezlanders, and maay 
other people with strange names. 

Their manner of fighting was, 
I have read, even worse than that 
of the Goths and Huns, who de- 
stroyed Rome. They were not 
satisfied with anvthing but com- 
plete and utter destruction. They 
gazed and wondered at the fine 
cities left by the Romans, and felt 
thirsty to destroy them. Not only 
did they kill the Britons, but pulled 
down towns and villages, palaces 
and churches, until they fell in 
ruins on the heads of the murdered 
inhabitants, and made one im- 
mense heap! The few wretched 
people who could not escape, and 
were left behind, were brought to 
a state of humble slavery. And all 
was miserable desolation. 

Thus, they cared nothing for the 
trade or the civilisation of the Ro- 
mans. The language and religion 
of the island were forgotten ; and, 
in the course of 150 years from the 
time of their coming, the country 
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had gone back to ite fonner state. 
England was again a land of barba- 
rians who did not know Christ, and 
her religion was darkness and 
fables. 

W. Poor Britons, papa I They 
might well be sorry when the Ro- 
mans left them, for now they were 
obliged to leave the coantry them- 
selves. Where did those who es- 
caped go to ? 

P. Some went to the Highlands 
of Scotland — others went to Ire- 
land — a great number went to 
' Wales, and some sheltered them- 
selves in Cornwall, which is the 
very comer of England. A few of 
them fled, in ships, to a part of 
France, and called the place Brit- 
tany, in remembrance of^ their poor 
old country. 

Le$8on8 6 and 7. Thb Saxon* 
(13.) Aiiwmastheltomaruhad 



left Britainf great numbers of the 
barbarous Scots climbed over tho 
northern wall, rushed dovm upon 
the Britons, killed them, and pluU" 
dered their country, 

(14.) The Britons, therefore, 
asked the Romans to help them, but 
they were engaged in fighting the 
nortftem barbarians. They then 
sent to a tribe of these barbarians, 
who were called Saxons, 

(15.) The SxxoKS, who were 
very brave and fierce, were glad 
to come from their cold country 
to Britain. They drove away the 
Piets and Scots, and sent for other 
barbarous tribes, who helptfd them 
to drive out tfie Britons also. So 
that after ISO years' contest, the 
Island belonged to the Saxons, 

The Period of the Saxon 
Invasion ended a little before' 
A.D. 600. 



MT MOTHER. 



Who fed me from her gentle breast, 
And hosh'd me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheek sweet kisses pressed 7 
If y Mother. 

When sleep forsook my open eye^ 
Who was it sung sweet Inllaby, 
And soothed me that I should Dot cry ? 
My Mdther. 

Who taught my infant heart to pray, 
And love Ood's holy book and day, 
And taught me wisdom's pleasant way ? . 
My Mother. 

And ean I ever cease to be 
Affectionaie and kind to thee, 
Who wast so very kind to me, 

My Mother? 

Ah, no I the thought I cannot bear ; 
And if Ood please my life to spare, 
I hope I shall reward thy eare. 

My Mother, 
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SALT. 

W. Here is the Salt-cellar, mam- 
ma. Please let me give papa some 
Salt for his egg, and we will keep 
the rest for our lesson. 

Salt is like sngar in two things. 
1st, You can dissolve it in water, 
80 it is soluble, 2ndly, It has little 
grains, so it is grcmuhus; bnt it has 
not the same colour — it is white. 

Ion, And it has a different taste. 
What do you call the taste of Salt, 
mamma? 

M, We say that its taste is saitn«. 
This flavour, *^8^ine," is only found 
m Salt — so, as it belongs to Salt, 
and not to an^hing else, you may 
eall it a pecultar flavour. 

W, Then I will say, "It has a 
peculiar flavour called saline." 

L, Just as Sugar has a peculiar 
flavour called sweet. 

Ion, And just as Rhubarb has a 
peculiar taste called bitter, 

W, No; I don't think that bitter 
IB a peculiar taste— for bitter Al- 
monds are bitter ; and so are Al- 
monds and Myrrh. 

Ion, Still the taste, "bitter," is 
peculiar, because there is no other 
iasUWceiL 

W, Then the taste sow is a pe- 
culiar taste ; for it is not like the 
taste bitter^ or sweety or salt 

There are many sour things, such 
as Vinegar, Apples, Gooseberries, 
and many fruits. 

Ion, I i^ould call these tastes, 
princqxd tastes. So we shall have 
four principal tastes— Saline, Sweet, 
Bitter, ana Sour. And the taste of 
meat is very different. I wonder 
what that is called. 

M, But you are forgetting the 
Salt, and you have not found out 
many ofits qualities yet. You know 
that it has not any life, nor any 
or^ns ; so, what is it called ? 

W, A mtitero/ substance, nuunma. 



M, And I must tell yon some- 
thing else about it, which I am not 
able to shpiw you now. If you put 
it in the fire, or make it very hot, 
it will melt. 

Ion. Then, mamma, we may caU 
i\ fusible, I remembered that word. 
Now, I will say the qualities we 
have found. Salt is granulous, 
soluble, and white. It has a pe- 
culiar flavour called saline ; it is a 
mineral, and it is fusible. 

M, These are all good qualities 
in the Salt. Do you think that the 
Salt would be improved, if any of 
these qualiUes were taken away 
from it ? 

W. I don't know, mamma. Per- 
haps it would be better if it were 
not soluble; because, it is veiy 
awkward, sometimes, when I -put 
a little Salt on the edge of my 
plate, it slips down into tHe gravy, 
and then I lose it. 

M, Well, Willie, let ns see if it 
would be better. When I was a 
little girl, I saw more than fifty 
men who were busy salting pieces 
of beef, and putting them in casks. 
They cut slits in the pieces of beef 
and rubbed the salt in between; 
then the^ rubbed the Salt all round 
the outside of the beef. I asked 
one of the men, "What are you 
doing that for?" and he showed 
me that the juice in the beef </m- 
solved 1^^ grains of Salt. "But, 
what is the use of its being dis- 
solved?" I said. "Why, miss," 
said the man, " now that it is dis- 
solved, it soaks through to the mid- 
dle of the beef, and keeps it firom 
turning bad, you see. Thi. salt 
beef wUl be put on board ship, and 
be taken to hot countries. In such 
places it would soon be not fit to 
eat; but the Salt keeps iX, preserves 
it. You know what that means, 
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"And, if you ever go to Yar- 
momb, in Norfolk — my to^vn, miss 
—you would see some people salt- 
ing and curing thousands, and thou- 
sands, and thousands of l)loaters, 
to prevent them from * turning 
bad.* Or, miss, if you'd like to go 
in a ship to Nemoundland, you 
might see the fishermen salting rcry 
large white fish— cod fish— for peo- 
ple to eat on Ash Wednesday. 

W, And other days, if they like, 
I suppose. 

M. " You sec, miss, all this li- 
quor in the casks. This is water 
with Salt dissolved in it. We call 
it * brine ;* and I am going to salt 
all these large lumps of beef in it." 

Since I was a girl, Willie, I have 
learned that nearly Jive hundred 
thousand t&ns — ah, but you cannot 
think of so much at once, can you? 
Bo you know how much a pound 
of Salt is ? 

Jon, Yes: Jane bought three 
pounds for the kitchen last month. 

M, Then,- think how much three 
AttndM pounds must be. But three 
hundred tons would be much more, 
for one ton alone is as much as 
2,240 pounds. 

Ion. Oh, mamma t 

M, But now try and think of 

FIYB miNDRED THOUSAND tonS I 

They contain 1,120,000,000 pounds. 
Oh. you can never put an idea of 
BO liuge a quantity mto your little 



heads. Nobody could imagine so 
much Salt, they must see it. Yet, 
I have heard of all this largo quan* 
tity of Salt being consumed in 
England in one year. Now, stop 
and think ; suppose that Salt was 
not soluble— was like sandt 

W, Why, people wouldn't use it. 
or they wouldn't use half so much, 
perhaps. They couldn't salt their 
meat with it ! 

M. Then, Willie, you may see 
what a great difference one littld 
quality makes. As I told you once 
before, how much we have to thank 
Grod for the qualities he puts ii\ 
things ! 

W. Yes, mamma. And there is 
something else which must be a very 
good quality— a capital quidity. 

M, What quality are you think- 
ing of, WilHe? 

W. One which I did not notice 
at first— the quality which /)r««crTe» 
the meat. What do you call it, 
because it preserves things ? 

M. It is called conservative. 

Ion. Then we may say, mamma, 
"Because it is soluble and con- 
servative, it is useful to preserve 
meat." I wonder whether there is 
any reason for its having the other 
qualities— for i]ts being white, gitm- 
ulous, saline, and fusible ? 

M. I dare say there is. We will 
try and find out the use of these 
qualities in the next lesson. 
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THE TEAR OF STMPATHY. 

How lovely shines the liquid pearl, 

Which, trickling fh)m the eye. 
Pours in a suffering brother's wound 
. The tear of sympathy ! 

Then give me, Heaven, the soul to feel, 
The hand to mercy prone ; 

The eye with kindly drops that flows 
Por sorrows not my own. 

ANon. 
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THE CKUST OF THE EABTH. 
Limb (Continued), 

P. In our last Physical Geo- 
graphy lesson, we learned, yon 
may remember, that part of the 
Earth's crust is made of Lime. 

Ion, Yon said that about holf-a- 
qnarter was lime, papa, — and you 
said, too, that lune is always 
found mixed with somthing else — 
with carbonic acid, or sulphur, or 
fluoric acid — so that we could 
never find pure lime. 

L, And you said, papa, that it 
fonned a part of marble, plaster of 
Paris, Bath stone, Portland stone, 
and other things. But, papa, can 
we not make it pure? 

P. Yes. You shall see it done 
— Let us finish breakfast at once, 
and walk across the fields to the 
lime-kiln. 

Ion, Is that the place, papa? It 
looks like a house — Why do they 
caUit^akiln?** 

P. Because it is a baking place 
— a large oven. We do not call 
an oven '<a kiln" until it has 
grown as large as a house. Here 
comes one of the workmen. Hoy I 
Please, master, will you show my 
boys 4he inside of your kiln ? 

Man, Yes, sir, 1 wilL 

Here you see is a large layer 
of coal and turf burning, — and 
above it is a layer of chalk. — 
There is another layer of fire 
above that — and another layer of 
chalk— then another— then ano- 
ther—a layer of coal, an^ a layer 
of chalk, and so on, all the way to 
the top. And there, young sir, 
it will bum until Monday ni^t. 

Ion, But what is the use of 
burning it ? 

Man, Why, young master — 
Here, just please to taste this 
piece which has not been burned. 



Ion. I wilL It has not mudi 
taste, but it sticks to my tongue. 

Man, That is because it has 
carbonic acid and water in it. 
Now, we shall bum, and keep on 
burning this chalk until the fire 
has dnven away all the acid and 
water — and then what do yoa 
think is left, master ? 

W, Only the lime, to be sure. 
Oh, you don't know, perhaps, that 
we had a lesson about it last Fri- 
day week — then papa told us that 
chalk is lime and carbonic acid — 
and that it is called '* carbonate of 
lime.** 

Man, It is called '^carbonate of 
lime!" I did not know that my- 
self! Now, m teach you some- 
thing that you don't know. When 
the carbonic acid and water have 
been driven away from the chalk, 
by the fire— the lime which is left 
is pttre, and is called quick lime, 

W, Thank you. Then I will 
say "lime is procured from chalk 
by burning it in a kiln, to drive ofif 
the carbonic acid and water — it is 
then called quick lime.** Now, it 
is my tum to be teacher. If you'll 
give me a piece of quick lime, I'll 
show you something. Take it, and 
find out its qualities. 

Man, Qualities I what are those, 
master ? I have never seen them. 

W, Why, qualities are things 
inside. Papa teaches us to find 
them out by noticing. 

Man, I can't understand that— • 
There is nothing inside but limo. 
It is lime all through. 

W, Qh, but since I have been 
holding it, it has made my hand 
feel very hot. So there must be 
hiat inside. The qualities are 
outside too— they are— all about 
it. 

Man, I don't think that "all 
about it**. is very good grammar 
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Perhaps you had better let your 
papa teach you, and I'll listen — 
then I shall know. 

P. That wiU be the better way; 
so sit down on the grass, while I 
teach. First — What sort of an 
earth is lime ? 

Ion. It is white. Please let me 
taste it. It has a hot, biting, 
taste. What sort of a taste do you 
call that ? 

It isnft sour, nor sweet, nor bit- 
ter, nor saline, — ^it is bitinff, and 
hot, 

P. Such a taste is called, an 
acrid taste. There are not many 
things with an acrid taste. 

i. And, papal— Willie said, 
without tasting it, that it made 
his h&nd feel hot. 

\ P. That is because it has a 
quality in it which will positively 
bum and destroy, things — If you 
were to bury any dead animal or 
plant in lime, the lime would soon 
destroy it by eating it away. ..I 
was once near a yard where men 
i&n skins, and make them into 
leather. I saw a cart full of bul- 
locks* * hides,* and I asked a man 
how they could cut off all the 
hairs of the skins, so as to make 
nice smooth leather. " We could 
never cut off the hairs properly, 
sir,** he said, " but we put them m 
this pit, which is full of lime and 
water. When we take them out 
again, we find the hairs to be so 
loose in the skin, that we need 
not cut them; we only rub the 
skin with a blunt knife, and they 
all fall oflF.'* 

Ion. I think I know the. reason 
of this. The lime bit the haii*s — 
that is, burned them. 

P. That is nearly right. Ion. 
The lime burned the roots of the 
hair, and loosened tliem. Because 
the lime thus bums and destroys 
things,— it is called caustic, 
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W. I think I know that word, 
papa. So is vitriol caustic. I 
shall never forget that it once 
burned my hand and pinafore. 
Then we may say that QxnoK 
LIMB is white, acrid, and caustic 
I have noticed, too, that it will 
suck up Avater — so it is absorbent. 

What is the use of an earth which 
has such bad qualities in it, papa ? 
It would bite the roots of the 
flowers and destroy them. 

P. You do not find quick Ihne in 
the earth, but chalk. I only told 
you that it would destroy dead 
substances. 

The crast of the earth consists 
not only of lime, but of dead ani- 
mals and vegetables. Now, aa 
many iinimals, and thousands ot 
insects and vegetables die every 
year — 

L. And millions of leaves from 
the trees — 

P. Yes, ftnd the leaves of trees 
— they would, perhaps, take a long 
time to decay and change into 
earth, but — 

Ion. The lime destroys them^ 
or makes them get rotten much 
sooner — and vet it does not destroy 
the roots of tne trees. 

P. Oh, no. It is very useful to 
them. When the rain comes down 
from the clouds, it sometimes falls 
on earth which is clayey, and 
sticky. I <'are say you have 
noticed that it does not sink 
through such earth, but makes 
puddles on the nurface, so that the 
roots of the treei do not have much 
of it. • 

W. No, I suppose that the sun 
shines on the puddles, and dries 
them up. 

P. But if you were to mix some 
lime with the clay ? 

L. Then the clay would not 
be so stiff— the lime would loosen 
it. < 
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W. And the lime is absorbent 
too,— so, it would help the clay to 
suck in the water. Has lime any 
other xtses, papa ? 

P. Yes— many more. You may 
come with me to see the bricklayer, 
who is building that wall on the 
other side of the field. Do you see 
that he has a heap of (]|uick lime 
before him, and that he is pouring 
water on it ? 

X. The lime is swelling, papa, 
it seems to smoke ; and, Til feel it. 
It feels very hot. ^ 

P. This heat is caused by the 
water. The water is being changed 
from a liquid to a solid state. 
While it is thus changed, if gives 
up part of its caloricy so it is not 
now called (^uick lime, but slack 
lime. Here is another man mix- 
ing some slack lime with sand, and 
watjBT, and cow's hair. 



Ion, Yes, and that makes moT' 
tor. But, I never knew before, 
papa, that water had caloric in 
it. 

P. Yes, you will find out one 
day that everything contains caloric 
— even ice. Let us now sit down, 
and make the lesson. 

Lesson A, Limb (contmwd), 

(5.) Although linm is never found 
pure, pure lime may be procured by 
burning chalk in a kiln, to drive away 
the carbonic acid and water i it is then 
called quick lime, 

(6.) Quick lime is white, acrid, 
caustic, and absorbent. It is, there- 
fore, useful to cause the animal and 
vegetable matter in the earth to decay 
quickly, — and to render clayey am 
stiff earth, more absorbent. When 
mixed with sand and water, it forms 
mortar. 



THE STRBAMLEr. 



I SAW a little streamlet flow 

Along a peaceful v»le, 
Jk. thread of silver, soft and slow, 

It wandered down the dale ; 
Just to do good it seemed to move, 
Directed by the hand oilove. 

The valley smil'd in living green, 

A tree, which near it gaTe 
From noontide heat a friendly screen. 

Drank of its limpid wave. 
The swallow bmsh'd it with his wing, 
And followed its meandering. 

And would that I could thus be found, 
While traveling Ufo*8 brief way, 

An humble friend to all around 
Where'er my footsteps stray; 

Like that pure stream with tranquil breast, 

Like it, still blessing and still blest 
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Drawing. 



TRIANGLES. 

p. Suppose, Ion, that you were 
drawing on a piece of paper, and 
wanted to enclose a space with 
lines. How many lines would you 
want? 

Ion, Let me try, papa. I 
want two lines to make an angle, 



but now I hare made it, on^ side is 
left open. I must put another line, 




— now, the space is shut np— 
and there are three sides, and three 
angles. 

X. I can enclose a space with 
two lines, papa. See 1 



P. But the upper one is curved, 
Lucy. I should hare reminded 
you that we are only learning 
about straight lines— so to enclose 
a space with straight lines, we 
miist make a figure with ikree 
sides. Thitf figure, you see, has 
also three angles, so it is called ▲ 

TUIAKGLB. 

Look at these triangles carefully, 
and tell me if you can aee any 
difference between them* 
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W, Yes, papa. The one marked 
No. 2 is larger than the other. 

P. How many sides are larger? 

i. Two, papa. The bottom 
line in No. 2 is of the same size 
as the bottom line of No. 1. Now, 
I notice something in No. 1. 

P..Whatisit? 

X. The sides of it are all (^ the 
same size— equal. 

P. That is right Now, I will 
ten you something. The Latin 
word for side, is lotus, so, a» this 
triangle is equal-sided, it is called 
an £qui-2a£era/ Triangle 

W, But, papa, No. 2 is not 
eqtd-lateral, because, only two of 
its sides are equal— the long ones. 

P. And this angle is, therefore, 
named after two Greek words 
which mean " equal legs.** It is 
called an Isosceles Triangle. 

Ion, That is a peculiar name, 
papa. Will you toll me how to 
spell it, please, and I will write it 
down on a piece of paper. Now, 
I have them both — 

Equilateral Triangle, and 
Isosceles Triangle. 

P. Here is another triangle. 
How many of its sides are equal! 
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TT. Oh, none, papa! They 
seem to be all unoquaL What are 
we to call this one ? 

P. A triangle with three un- 
equal sides is called a Scalene Tri- 

Ion, That is an nglier name 
than t^e other one, but Til write 
it down. S-k-a-y- skay, 1-e-a-n 
lean — 

P. Oh, stop ! It is made of 
Greek. It is not spelt so. Tou 
must write it S-c-a-1-e-n-e, Sca- 
lene. 

Ion. Thank you, papa. Well I 
How could I think of spelling it 
so I That is because it is Greek. 
What queer people those Greeks 
must have been at their spel- 
ling! 

P. Now you may pake^ the 
lesson— then, I will give you a 
drawing to do. 

Lucy, 1 can make it, papa. 

Lesson No. 5. — A figure with 3 
sides has 3 angles^ and is called a 
Tbiangle. 

A triangle with 3 equal sides 
is called an Equilatulll Tri- 

▲KOLB. 

A triangle with 2 equal sides is 
eaUed an Isosceles Telajyolb. 

Andy a triangle with no equal 
tides is caUed a Scalekb Tri- 



KofWy we will begin to make 
drawings with triangles. 

Here is a drawing of the back 
ofourpigecm-hoiue. What shape 

K 




Ion, It is an equHateml triangle, 
I never noticed tiiat in our pigeon- 
house be&re. 

P. And, see what I have done. 
In order to be quite sure that it is 
upright, I have made a perpendi- 
cular line of dots. It runs, you 
observe, through the middle. Now, 
I 'know that the Hne is upright. 
How does it show me that the 
triangle is upright too? 

W. Because it runs exactly 
through the middle of the bottom 
line, — and then, there is just as 
large a piece of the triangle on the 
right side, as there is on the left 
side. 

P. Do not say the bottom Une d 
the triangle again — say, the has$ 
of the triangle, that is the pnq^ 
name for the bottom line. 

m 
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Ion. I will say what the line 
does. '^It crosses the middle, of 
the base, and cuts the triangle in 
half." 

P. Now, who will copy it? 

W, I will, papa. Oh, do let me, 
ploase. ni nuike fucA a BBAUTT ! I 



X. How fond yon are of the 
words " such a beauty,** Willie ! 

W, Well, it wiU be a beauty. 
You shall see. Now then, the 
sides are equal. Yes, and the 
post is in the middle. It is 
finished! 




P. Then let me look at it, Wil- 
lie. We shall soon see if it is right. 
I will draw a perpendicular line 
from the top Uirough the base. 
Now, you can see that the tri- 
angle is not divided exactly in 
half. 

X. No. The left hand side is 
three times as large as the right 
hand side. Poor Willie ! 

W. Why, what is the matter 
with the drawing ? 

Ion, Nothing, only it is rather 
ilL It is falling down ; and the 
lines are in the wrong direcdm. 
And, then, the triangle, — it is — ^it 
is — that terrible Greek word. 
Scalene! 



THB SENSES. 



Sat what is it, Byes, ye see? 
Shade and sonshine, flower and tree; 
Bunning waters, swift and cl^; 
And the harveats of the year. 
These we see, and for the sight, 
Bless the Giyer infinite. 

Tell me, Bars, what ye hare heard? 
If any and noany a singing bird ; 
Winds within the tree-tops going ; 
Bapid rivers strongly flowing ; 
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Awfal thunder; ocean strong, 
And the kindly human tongue. 
These and more an entrance find 
To the chambers of the mind. 

Tell me, busy Hands, I pray, 
What ye *re doing through the day? 
Ever working, never still, 
We are servants to the wiU. 
Busy hands, whate*er ye do. 
Still keep peace and love in view* . 
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TRUTH. 
. JohkHuss (Continued), 

Pf How disappointed John Huss 
must have felt when he found that 
he had made a mistake, and had 
given so much hard labour to learn 
untruth ! Yet he could not help it. 
Jesus Chhist was the only Saviour, 
and he could not teach anythinff 
else; for, when he thought of all 
that Jesus had done for him, he 
felt that he must tell it to others. 
Why should he fear the Pope? 
Whoever speaks the truth, obeys 
God, and God will keep him for ever. 

And he did preach it to all the 
people in Prague who would hear 
him. When the Doctors of the 
University and the Archbishop 
heard of it, they tried to stop him, 
and, at last, declaring that he was 
a heretic^ which means a bad man, 
they turned him out of the Uni- 
versity. 

W, But why did God allow 
them to do that? 

P. We cannot tell, (qjpd allowed 
all kinds of thif.gs to nappen to 
him, but they only seemed to be 
misfortunes, for when his conscience 
told him, "You are doing right," he 
felt sure that God still loved him, 
and Avas so happy that he could 
not feel any sorrow about "misfor-, 
tunes'* — ^his heart had not room for 
that. 

So, with these thoughts of Jesus 
Christ before him, he could not 
■top, nor stand still and feel afraid. 
He tried to preach again in the 
churches, and again they drove 
him away. Then he brought bis 
pulpit into the fields and streets. 
He looked up to God who was 



looking at him, and thought of /<» 
light — he looked at the large 
crowds of people who were stand- 
ing around him, and thought of 
their darkness, so he forgot to feel 
afraid. He onl^ remembered that 
Truth was almighty^ and stronger 
than all men ; — and as God, who 
loved him, made him feel love for 
these people, he preached the his- 
tory of Jesus once more, with light 
in his e^es, with eagerness in Ids 
look, with a stout heart, and a 
loud voice. 

Now, although God was pleased, 
the Pope and the Priests were very 
angry. They would have killed 
him, but God would not allow this 
yet; so they excommunicated him, 
that is, they declared that he was 
a wicked man and not lit to belong 
to the Church. 

Ion, That would not hurt him, 
because it was not true. But, papa, 
would God ever let him be killed? 

P. Yes. If God saw that Huss 
would give up his life rather than 
the Truth, Grod would let him do it, 
God will let you give up anything 
you like for Truth. 

Supfpose, Ion, you meant to give 
up some great pleasure because 
you would not tell a lie — jtist as 
John Huss gave up the idea of 
being a great man — ^you would not 
Zose your pleasure. 

W, Why not, papa? 

P. Because you- would give it up 
to God; He would tal^e care of it 
for you. Jesus Christ told us " to 
lay up treasures" in heaven, and 
this is one way. 

John Huss was now driven out 
of Prague, and was obliged to live 
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in his own native village. Many 
people who had seen how earnest 
he was, followed him there; and 
then, with the help of another 
good man called Jebome, he t >ld 
the people more of God*s gr^jat 
love and mercy towards them 
through Jesus. Soon after this the 
Archbishop of Prague died, and 
John Hubs returned there. 

At last the Pope and Cardinals 
resolved to destroy him. The 
Cardinals, Bishops, and Priests 
met at a place, called Constance, 
where they made a "council" to 
try him. They sent for him, and 
gave him a letter from Sioismond, 
the Emperor of Germany, which 
promised that he should not be- 
hurt. So Huss resolved to go, and 
tell the Truth to the Council. 

He was met on his yvav by 
crowds of people from the difl^rent 
towns in Gtermany, but when he 
reached Constance, the " Coimcil" 
would not hear him. They did 
not care for the Emperor's letter, 
or safe conduct, as it was called, 
but put the old preacher in prison. 
Here he was kept, in a filthy dun- 
geon which was very dark, with 
chains about his legs which he 
could hardly move, and with his 
arm fastened by a ring to. the wall 
at night. But he would not give up 
the Truth, even to be set free. He 
could see Grod through the prison's 
darkness. 

W? That was "giving up his 



liberty for Truth,"— I think I could 
give up that, rather than tell a 
lie. 

P. The next thing he ^ve up 
was his life. The Duke of Bavaria 
one day. sent for him. He was 
, taken out of prison, led through 
the streets by the soldiers, and 
fastened to a stake in the groimd. 
Faggots were then heaped round 
him, and he was told by the Priests 
that if he did not give up the Tmtili 
now, he would be burned. 

X. Oh, papa! 

P. He thought they might bum 
him if they h'ked, but they couldn't 
bum the Truth. So he let them 
bum him. The fierce crackling 
fire soon put an end to his life, but 
the Tratn which he brought out 
will never end; it has lived ever 
since, and in time will spread hap- 
piness all over the earth. 

It alwavs made John Huss happy. 
It gave him great joy when he 
found it— joy when he preached.it 
— joy when he was driven from the 
University— joy when driven from 
Prague — joy when he was in the 
dungeon — joy when he was in the 
fire — joy when, above, he saw Jesus 
coming to meet him — and it gives 
him great joy still, wjien he meets 
many spirits coming to heaven 
who would not, perhaps^ ha-^ 
'heard the trath but for him. 

Ion, Then if trath gives so muc I 
joy as that, it is worth — ^ah! more 
than one* 8 life I 



Our Fathers were highminded men 
Who firmly kept the faith, 

To freedom and i6 conscience true, 
In danger- and in death. 

Kor should their deeds be o'er forgot, 

For noble men were they, 
Who struggled hard for sacred rights^ 

And bravely won the day. 
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And such as our forefathers were^ 
May wo their children be ! 

And in our hearts their spirit hje^ 
That bafBed tyranny. 

Then we'll uphold the cause of Hight; 

The cause of Merey, too ; 
To toil or suffer fot the Truth 

Is th' noblest thing to do. 
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HOW WE KNOW AN ANIMAL 
FROM A PLANT. 

Jlf. We have learned how to 
know Animals and Vegetables 
from Minerals, to-day we will 
learn how to tell cm Animal from a 
Vegetable. So we will leave the 
stone in the box, and will only take 
oat the acorn, and the chrysalis. 

I think that before we find out 
the differences between them, we 
will take some notice of the points 
in whi.ih they are alike. 

L. They are alike, mamma, 

First, — Because they have life. 

Secondly, — Because they have 
organs. 

W, We may say, ^*thereforey they 
have organs," for,* if they have life 
they must have organs. We learned 
that in the last lesson. 

A/. True. And the organs with 
which they procure their nourish- 
ment are called organs of nutrition. 
But, they have other organs. I 
told yon that all things that have 
life will also have death, and will 
perish. 

Suppose, that all the animals and 
vegetables which are now growing 
had no other organs but organs of 
nutrition. They would feed — and 
grow — and when they had ceased 
to grow, they would decay and. die. 
And— what then ? 

W, Oh, but they would make 
some new ones before they died, or 
else there would be none left ; and, 
I see now, they must have organs 
for making new ones, 

M, That is right. Think ! How 
wonderful that the acorn, when 
grown into a tree, should not only 
put forth buds and leaves, but 
actually make new acorns, exactly 
like itself ; and each of these sew 
acorns, when made, has the power 
of growing and forming a tree. 
K* 



The butterfly, too, before it dies 
makes eggs, each of which ^vill 
form a new butterfly. All kinds of 
•animals and vegetables have this 
power of producing again ; that is, 
of making young ones exactly like 
themselves before they die. 

You know that the little word 
** re "placed before another word 
means again. So when the old 
animals and A'cgetablcs produce 
these young ones, we say that they 
re-produce them; and the organs 
with which they do this are cSled 
organs of reproduction. 

Ion. Ana we may say, I sup- 
pose, that they must have these 
organs for making others, because 
they perish themselves. 

M. Yes. And why must they 
have organs of nutrition? 

Ion. Because they have life. If 
they are to be kept alive, they 
must be nourished. Of course, 
both animals and vegetables must 
have these organs, and that is why 
they are alike. 

Let me repeat it once more. 

All Animals and Vegetables 
are animate, therefore they have 
organs of nutrition. 

Animals and Veoetables are 
perishable, therefore they have or- 
gans of reproduction. 

W. I like to see that. Because 
they are alike in two things, they 
are obliged to be alike in t'^o otbei 
points. 

3f. There are more points yet 
in which they are alilie, but we 
will leave them for the present 
Let us now see in what they differ. 

Tell me. How do you know an 
animal from a vegetable? Suppose 
I were to call this chrysalis a vege- 
table, how would you teach me 
better? Indeed, I mli say so. ,1 
liave an idea tiiat this chrysalis is 
a vegetable. It is a venetabUi 
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Now, will you proye that it is 
not? 

Ion. Ah I mamma, wait ontil it 

is a butterfly, and you shall see it 

fly about — ^a vegetable can't do that. 

L. And it will see you; that is 

more than a vegetable can do. 

W, And I'll tell you something. 
It would know you, and would get 
out of your way, if you were to 
come near to it. A vegetable does 
not know anything. 

Ion, And it would feel, if you 
were to pinch it. 

M, Ah! Then perhaps it u aji 
animal, for I see that it has mdl^ 
organs than the vegetable; or, as / 
should say, " it is more highly or- 
ganised." 

But let us consider this matter 
very carefully and slowly. — I should 
like to teach you to consider slowly. 
There is no doubt, then, that 
animals have more organs than 
vegetables. You can tell this be- 
cause you see them. But if you 
never had a chance of noticing 
these organs, you might, by con- 
sidering, have found out that ani- 
mals must have them. 

I told you once that I thought 
the Great Creator had a reason for 
every difference we see in his works. 
Now, when your eyes tell you that 
the Animals have more organs than 
Vegetables, would you not like to 
know why thev have them? 
Ion. I should, mamma. 
'Af. Then, let us think. First, 
et us notice their organs of nutri- 
tion. Tht plants have to get food. 
Where is the mouth of a plant? 

L. The root is its mouth; or. 
It really has hundreds of mouths, 
because each little fibre in the root 
sucks ip food. 

W. I have thought why it has so 
many mouths, because it is fixed 
in the ground! If the oak-tree had 
only one mouth, that month would 

m 



soon suck up all the juice in the 
place where it was; so, of course, it 
must make a great many more 
mouths to go to other parts of the 
ground. lou called these little 
mouths "rootlets," I remember. 

M. That is right. Trees and 
plants have thousands of mouths, 
or rootlets.; and these organs not 
only procure the food, but Jix the 
plant in the ground. The word 
"plant" means fixed. 

L. But an Animal is not fixed. 
It can move about from one place 
to another, and it can cany its 
mouth to the food; so it only wants 
one mouth. 

M. This is true of nearly all 
animals. 

Ion. Then we will say "mo5< 
animals;" so, this is the first dif- 
ference. 

Ist, Vegetables are fixed to 
the ground, and they have many 
mouths: but Animals can move 
from one place to another, so they 
have only one mouth. 

M, Now for the next diflbrence. 
You may find another one in their 
"organs of nutrition." The food of 
an animal or a vegetable has to be- 
come part of its body; to spread all 
through it, and to mix with every , 
particle. In what state must the 
food be? — solid or liquid ^ 

X. I should suppose that it mnst 
be in a liquid state before it can do 
that. It must be very thin. 

W. Well, we do chew our food, 
so that it may not be quite solid. 

M. Yes, and it nas to be 
"chewed" more after you have 
swallowed it. It must be dissolved 
and be quite liquid before it can 
mix with your blood. What organ 
have you for dissolving your focS ? 
Ion. I don't' know, mamma. Ill 
think, — ^it goes down, my throat. 
M, It goes farther than that. 
Ion, Yes. Into my Stomaek 
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Jf. That is the organ. Tour 
Btomach receives the food, and 
makes it liquid. Can you find this 
organ in vejgetables ? 

X. I should think not, mamma. 
They do not want a stomach, for 
they have not to make their food 
liquid, they live on the juices of the 
earth, — and water, — and air. 

M, That is correct. Now state 
the difference. 

Ion, I will say it, mamma. 2ndly, 
An AiaMAL lives on solid food, — 
8o it has an organ called a stomach : 
but a Vegetable lives on liquid 
food, so it has no stomach. Are 
there any more differences, mamma? 

M, Yes. You shall see. When 
the roots of a plant absorb water 
from the earth, it is conveyed 
through little sap vessels, up to the 
leaves ; — and then, coming do>vn 
again, it hardens, and forms new 
wood. This juice in the vege- 
table is called " sap.** 

Ion. I have heard that word be- 
fore. And we have seen some sap, 
too ! When we broke the branch 
of the lilac tree the other day, and 
peeled off the skin from one of the 
twigs, it was quite weL 



M. Now, when you eat food, it 
does not form sap, but blood. This 
blood is not merely sent up your 
body and down again. It is sent 
through nearly all its different 
parts, in all directions, — ^and it 
flows through little vessels called 
veijis and arteries. Thus it is 
always moving — or circulating, as 
we say ; so animals have an organ 
within them, for the purpose of 
keeping it in motion. This orran 
acts very much like a pump. What 
is it called ? 

W. I think it is called "M< 
Heart ;** is that the organ ? 

M. Yes, it is your heart which 
circulates the blood — so you may 
call it " the organ of circulation,^ 
if you like. 

W. I will repeat the third dif- 
ference, mamma. 

3rdly, Animals change their 
food into blood, which is always 
being circulated, so they have an 
oi^an called the Heart. 

Vegetables have not ainr heart 

M. There are more differences 
yet, but we will leave them until 
next Tuesday, when we will make 
up the whole lesson. 



THE DAISY. 
Thebb is a flower, a little flower, 

With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes erery ebangiug honr^ 

And weathers every »ky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine; 

Ha<}e after race their honours yield, 
They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to nature dear. 
While moon and stars their courses ran. 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 
To sultry August spreads its charms; 

Lights pale October on his way, 
And twines December's arms. 
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THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 

THE ALLODIAL SYSTEM. 

P. Where did we stop in our 
History last week? 

Ion. You said, papa, that the 
Saxons had driven out the Britons, 
and had divided England into seven 
kingdoms. 

P, These seven kingdoms are 
called a " Heptarchy." Who can 
repeat their names? 

L. I can, papa. 1. Northumber- 
land. 2. Juist Saxons, 3. Bast 
Angles. 4. Wessex. 5. Sussex. 
6.Mercta. 7., Kent. And all these* 
were formed in 1 50 years. Wlien 
did the Saxons first come, papa ? 

P. About 20 years after the de- 
parture of the Romans. 

Z. That is, in the year 450, and 
then 1 50 years more make 600 ; so 
that the seven kingdoms were all 
made and finished about the year 
600. 

P. A little ftc/orc that time. But 
do not say " made and finished," 
say established. You may call riiis 
period " tlie period of the Saxon In- 
vasion.** 

IV. So we xnll sav, "The Ro- 
man period ended A.l). 430." 

" The period of the Saxon In- 
vasion ended A.D. 600." 

P. Now vou shall hear of the 
period of the Saxon Heptarchy. — 
Xisten. 

I told you that the Saxons and 
other barbarians were constantly 
wandering about, for they were 
fond of conquering new countries. 
All at once they Avould dislike 
the place where they were living, 
and woukl say, " Oh, we'll go and 
seek for a better land, and conquer 
it." And this is the way they 
would do it. 

One or two strong chiefs would 
meet together, and bcgiu to grum- 
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ble. Then they -would ask one 
another, "Dc you want to leave?" 

W. They should have said "emi- 
grate" — "Do you want to emi- 
grate?" 

P. And if they all said "Yes,»* 
then they would arrange about it. 
Thay would get some money to 
buy a ship, or perhaps two, and 
would " call a meeting." All round 
about, for many miles, they would 
send messages to the other chiefs, 
saying, " Come to such a place, at 
such a day, and bring your people 
with you, for we are going to hold 
a * Comitatus.' " , 

Then they would meet on a large 
open place, where there was plenty 
of room ; and there you woiiid see 
a thick crowd of wild, half-naked 
fellows, waiting to hear what was 
to be said One of the grumbling 
chiefs who had determined to mi- 
grate would stand up in the middle 
of the company, and makf f^ great 
speech. He would flourish hia 
spear and shield, as though he 
were very angry ; and if he intended 
to go to Britain, he would say, "I 
know of a country much better than 
this one. There is an Island— over 
there ! (pointing to Britain) — ^which, 
I have heard, is a most remarkable 
spot." Then he would speak of the 
green fields there, the rich lands, • 
and say many things to make them 
think it was a comfortable place ; 
and would tell them that the 
Britons could be easily conquered. 
Then he wbuld add that he was going 
himself, witH his friends on the left, 
and that they had provided ships. 

He would further explain, per- 
haps, that when those who chose 
to go should have conquered the 
country, it was to be divided be- 
tween them — each man to have a 
piece, and those who were bravest 
were to have the lu^gest shares. 
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Then he would sit doAvn ; and all 
the men who wanted to go with 
him would rise up and say so. 

These men would have to agree 
that, during the expedition, they 
would follow these commanders, 
and find their o^vn arms — with 
provisions, perhaps. Every one 
was bound to keep his promise | for 
I have read in Caesar's book, that 
** Those who went back from their 
engagement were looked upon as 
desertei*s; and lost all credit for 
the time to come." Such a meeting 
of barbarians was called a "Comi- 
tatus.** t 

So, when the Saxons conquered 
Britain, those men who were not 
IdDed in battle divided the land 
between them. The common men 
were called "ceorls'* or "churLs," 
and each churl had his lot of 
ground, or "allotment," marked 
out for him. 

In the middle of his allotment, 
the churl made his cottage with 
rough branches of trees, clay, and 
straw. It had no windows, but a 
hole for the light to come in ; and 
another for the smoke to go out. 
Tlie churls took their prisoners — 
the conquerei Britons — and made 
them work on their farms as ser- 
vants. They were called "Thralls," 
which means slaves^ for they had 
to do very hard work — to plough 
and dig; to attend to the cows, and 
pigs, and poultry. 

Thus the Saxons found Britain 
to be a very comfortable place, — 
plenty of mutton, with fine fowls, 
eggs, butter, milk, and honey. For 
bread the^ would make barley 
cakes, which they baked on the 
hearth. When they wanted clothes, 
they would make a coarse cloth, 
likelbaize, from the sheep's wool ; 
and if they wanted money, they'd 
"go to market" and sell some of 
iheir good things. I 



Ion. Then, papa, they were bus 
bandmen, living in an amcultund 
state, which must have oeen very 
pleasant, if things always wenf 
on so. 

P, Yes. You may see by this, 
that the Saxons had a system in 
making new kingdoms, different 
from that of the Romans. For, if 
you notice, each man was indc' 
pejident — living on his own proper- 
ty. ITiere were noblemen, but only 
those were made noblemen Avho 
were thought to be the best men, 
or the bravest. 

The Kings of these seven king- 
doms had to depend. very much 
upon fhemsclves. Each king got 
most of his money by attending to 
his own land. He could not make 
the people pay taxes. If there 
should be a war, nearfy every man 
would go to fight for himself and 
his neighbour; so they learned not 
only to take care of their own land, 
but of their own country. 

You will find, as we go on with 
our history, that there are many 
different ways, or "systems," of 
forming a kingdom. On this sys- 
tem, every man, as I said, had his 
own lot or allotment. Such a plan 
of dividing the country was called 
" the Allodial System.^ * 

Ion. Was it a good system, papa? 

P. Perhaps it was the best for 
people who were living in such a 
simple state. I have read much 
of how they used to enjoy them- 
selves — of their merry-makings and 
their feastings; but there was one 
tiling wanting! Their happiness 
was all on this earth. They did 
not know anything of the l^piness 
which lasts for ever, for ^gr had 
not yet heard of Jesus Christ. 

I meant to have told you how 
God first sent them the knovledgo 
of his Son, but we must now wait 
until next Wednesday. 
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SALT (ContinuecO, 

M, We were saying, last Thurs- 
day, how useful salt is, because it 
is conservatiw; but there are other 
conservative substances in this 
world. 

W, Yes, sugar is conservative. 
I wish you would preserve some 
more gooseberries, mamma ; or 
make some more red-currant jam! 

i. And vinegar is conservative, 
for preserving onions, and making 
pickles. And is not pepper con- 
servative, and spice? 

Ion, Oh, yes, spice is. I have 
read in the Bible about the Israel- 
ites preserving the body of Joseph 
—embalming it, it was called — and 
they embalmed the kings of Egypt, 
made them into mummies for the 
British Museum. 

X. I don*t think that the kings 
had any particular wish for their 
bodies to be in the Museum. But, 
mamma, you said lastThursdaj^tliat 
when God put the other qualities 
in salt— the qualities white, granu- 
lous, fusible, and saline — that He 
thought about it, and meant each 
quality to have same use. Now, 
what is the use of its being so 
beautiful and white? We don't 
make paint of it. 

M, Well, Lucy, I am not sure 
that I can And you the reason for 
its whiteness, except that we like 
to see nice white salt on our plates ; 
we can tell sooner whether it is 
dirty or not. Let us look for a 
reason. *Do yoa remember that 
yOu%nce went with me to a large 
manu^Mtory, and that we looked 
throitfKne of the windows of the 
bleaching room ? 

X. Yes, mamma; and I remem- 
ber the long rows of stockings 
which \yere hanging up to be 
bleached] You said that bleaching 
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meant making them white; and 
that the chloride of lime which was 
spreading all over the room, would 
whiten them. 

M, That chloride of lime is 
made partly from a gas called 
chlorine, and the gas chlorine is 
procured from the salt It was 
this chlonne gas in the lime which 
took away all the colour from tho 
stockings, and made them appear / 
white. 9^ vou see that this white 
salt is useful for bleaching because 
it contains chlorine. I don't know 
\yhether it is any better for being 
white. 

W, But can you not be «ire, 
mamma? 

Af.No, Willie, I really do not 
know cver3rthing. I have not 
learned bleaching yet. 

W. Oh, mamma, I am almost 
sure that tJiat is the reason why 
the salt was made white. Sol 
shall run the risk, and will say, 
" Because it is white, it is used for 
bleaching." 

M, I think you had better not 
say so, because, if you should be 
^vrong you will be laughed at. Re- 
member, it was the chlorine in the 
lime which produced the .whiteness 
in the stockings. 

Ion. I know that the quality 
"soluble" makes the salt useful, 
but what is the use of its being 
fusible f 

M. See how hard and smooth 
.and bright this breakfast cup is. 
The glaae which is outside it is 
made with melted salt; and so is 
the glaze on the earthenware down 
stairs. Salt is also used in making 



W. Perhaps it could not be used 
for that, nor for making glass 
either, if it were not white. • 

Ion, I wonder why it should be 
granulous? 
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M, I cannot exactly tell. It is 
veiy useful as a manure. Men can 
easily chop it up, an*! break it into 
little grains, so that it sinks into 
the earth. Thero it preserves 
some plants from disease. 

W, It is a good thing that it is 
idling y mamma, because it gives a 
nice taste to meat and other things. 
I should not like to live on potatoes 
without salt. 

M, Not only you, Willie, but all 
mankind and animal»a|» made to 
like the taste of salt, for they could 
not live very well without it. 

I have read of two captains who 
went on a journey up the River 
Missouri (you have seen the great 
'picture of the Missouri paint^ by 
Banvard). When these captains 
were looking for a spot where they 
might pass the winter, they thought 
very much about one thing, " Where 
shall we get our salt ?** So they 
fixed on a place about fifteen miles 
from the sea, and ever}' now and 
then, in the course of the winter, 
they were obliged to travel that 
long distance to get a fresh supply 
of salt. 

Although it was cold, damp, and 
rainy weather, they would travel 
through thick woods, and deep 
morasses, unxil they reached the 
sea, when they boiled the water 
in their salt pans, and made 
salt 

In Africa many of the poor have 
to travel, perhaps, 100 miles to 
procure it, and only the rich peo- 
ple can procure as much as they 
want. A man called Munoo 
Park, who travelled there, once 
saw a little African child sucking 
a piece of salt, and enjoying it as 
though it were sugar. Mr. Park 
says, that "the long use oi vegetable 
food creates such a painful long- 
ing for salt, that no words can 
describe it" 



X. But why does vegetable rood 
make people want salt, mamma? 

3f. I must tell you. Salt is so 
necessary for man, that it is found 
not only in the sea and earth, but 
in some of the food which he eats. 
There is salt in flesh, in milk, in 
this egg, and in nearly all animal 
food; — but, we do not Jind it in 
vegetables. The baker knows this, 
and because flour is a vegetable ' 
substance, he mixes salt with the ^ 
bread. But, although vegetables 
do not contain salt, I told you, in 
one of our former lessons, that they 
have another conservative sub- 
stance in them — not salt, but 

L, SugoTf mamma. You said 
that the sugar made them nutri- 
tious. 

3/. Let me tell you something 
to showvou that vegetables have 
not much salt. — ^All animals that 
feed and grass on herbage con- 
tinually require salt. Tame ani- 
mals, such as sheep and cows, 
cannot procure it themselves, and 
the farmers are obliged to mix it 
with their "fodder." I told you 
once, that great numbers of cattle 
are fed and fattened on the east- 
em shores of England — in York- 
shire, Lancashii-e, Koi-folk, and 
Essex. 

ir. I think I know why that 
is, now, mamma. It is because 
the water from the sea overflojvs 
those parts, and makes marsJies of 
them. 

M, Yes. Some parts are called p 
" Salt-marshes." Salt is provided 
for cattle, in all parts of the ^vt)^ld. 
In North America — in tlieikoods 
— -vou may find small ^-higs of 
salt water. Thcv ailj^ called 
" Licks." The wild, animals from 
the great "Prairies" will journey, 
for many da^s, to these licks, that 
they may dnnk the watgr, or even 
lick the salt earth if the spring 
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should be dry — even the birds, and 
p:ame come. You may also see 
the sly hunter there, hiding, and 
watching beheld the trees for the 
animals which he is sure will soon 
come, and many a fine buffalo, or 
bird, is shot at these licks. 

Ion. But, mamma, can you tell 
na why men and animals require 
so much salt mth their food. 



M. Yes, I think I can. But, I keeps in your mind — i 
haye yet to tell you of some of the ' that 1 have given you. 



wonderful places from which it is 
procured ; so, I think we will make 
another lesson, and I will tell you 
then. 

W, Shall we have another les- 
son? Thanjc you, mamma. That 
will make three lessons on salt. 
Well, it is conservative, so, it will 
be sure to keep. 

M, Then, take care, sir, that it 
keeps in your mind — aU the ideas 
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I WOULD I were a little bird, 

To fly so far and high. 
And sail alon^ the golden clouds, 

And through the azure sky. 

I'd be the first to see ^e sun 
Up from the ocean spripg ; 

And ere it touch'd the glittering spire, 
His ray should gild my wing. 

Above the hills I'd watch him still, 
Par down the crimson west ; 

And sing to him my evening song, 
Ere yel I sought my rest. 

And many a land I then should see, 
As hill and plain I cross' d : 

Nor fear, tlirough all the pathless sky, 
That I should e'er be lost 

Now, if I climb onr highest hill. 

How little can I seel 
Oh, if I had but wings, mamma, 

How happy should I be I 

Wings cannot soar above the sky. 
As thou in thought can'st do ; 

Nor can the veiling clouds confine 
Thy mental eye's keen view. 

Not to the sun dost thou chant forth 
Thy simple evening hymn ; 

Thou prtiiseat Him, before whose smile 
The nodnday's sun grows dim. 

To other lands the bird may fly, - 

His pinion cuts the air; 
Ere yet he rests his wing, thou art, 

In thought, before him there. 

A lovelier clime the bird may seek, 
With summer go and come — 

Beyond the earth awaits for thee, 
A bright eternal home. 

JX7T. XISCBLLAKT. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

P. Here are tha notes which 
came with Mr. Young's last letter. 

(10.) There is a Castle at Aln- 
wick, where the Duke of Northum- 
berland lives. It is the finest in 
JEngland, e2ca>< Windsor Castle. 
As Northumberland is a border 
e^unt^f ihsre are many ruins of old 
eastles, buHt in the times of the wars 
with Ae Scots, There is also the 
ruin of an old wall built by the 
M>mctns, 

(11.) Halidowh Hill uybnou^ 
/or a areat batUe which was fought 
with the ScoiSf in the reian ojf Ed- 
ward III, Anctlter battle was 
/ought at Flodden Field in the 
reign ofBenry VIII, 

(12.; The capital of Northumber- 
land is Newcastle on the Ttnb. 
It has a larqe trade in coals. The 
mines in this nehhbourhood supply 
the people of London with coal, 
Newcastle also has Glass and Iron 
works. There are two other large 
towns, called Ttnemouth and 
NoBTH Shields. 

(13.) The soil o/ Northumberland 
is generally barren, on account of 
the north-east winds j — but, in the 
valleys between the Chetiot Hills, 
there are green fertile places, where 
large /locks o/^eep/eid Although 
there are /ew vegetables, there are 
manif minerals, such as coal^ iron, 
and lead, 

P, We will not, I think, read 
Mr. Young's letter on Cumberland 
to-day. I hare something else for 

Jrou to do. As you will have to 
earn about forty different coun- 
ties, and many places and names, 
1 am afraid that you will be ytry 
likely to forget some of them. 

W. I shall, I am sure, papa. It 
if very easy to forget. 



P. Then, I think, that before 

you learn anymore, we had better 

find out the best way to remember, 

W, What part of myself do I 

use to remendber with, papa? 

Ion, Why, your memory, to be 
sure. That is our minds' cupg 
board, where we put away all out 
thoughts as fast as we get them. 

X. And keep them there, until 
we want to use them. 

P, But when you put them 
away carelessly, or in a huny — 
then, they sometimes fall out 
again, and you can't find them. 
Tfiiat is called "forgetting." 

Now, if you are anxious that 
noite of the ideas which you have 
collected, should be lost, ^ou must 
learn to store them up m an or- 
derly manner. 

W, How shall we do that, papa? 
P, I will teach you. To-day we 
will re-collect all Mr. Ybung's facts 
about Northumberland; and then 
we will re-arrange them. Let me 
hear you count up some of these 
facts. 

Ion, I will collect them, papa. 
He has told us about Northum- 
berland: — (1) its shape, (2) its po- 
sition, (3) the River 'ISveed, (4) 
Berwick, (5) the Holy Island, (6) 
the Fame Isles, (7) the rocky 
coast, (8) the boundaries, (9) its 
name, (10) the number of castles, 
(11) the River Tyne, (12) the cap- 
ital, (13) the coal mines, (14) 
Flodden Field, (15) Halidown 
HiU, (16) the Cheviot Hills, (17) 
the Roman Wall, (18) Bamborough 
Castle, (19) Alnwick Castle, (20) 
Norham Castle, (21) Coquet Is- 
land. There's a "jumble" of facts 
for you, papa! 

P, Never mind, if you will pay 
attention, we may easily learn to 
arrange them. We will put them 
in go^ order. 
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If you wanted, before beginning 
the history, to form an idea of the 
county in your mind, what would 
you like to know first? 

jr. I should like to know its 
size, or its shape. That is the way 
I remember a man! — by seeing 
%ow big he is, and by seeing the 
shape of his face. 

i. Then, I should like to know, 
next, the place of the county — 
where it is. What should I have 
to notice to do that? 

Ion, Why, the places all round 
it — ^Thc boundaries. So if we were 
to write the lesson, we should put 
down, 1st, the shape, 2ndlyi the 
boundaries, and — what next? • 

P, I will tell you. Just as Willie 
remembers a man, by looking at 
his face — ^his natural features — so, 
yo^ would look at the natural fea- 
tures of the county, the Mountains, 
the Rocks, the Fields, the dry soil, 
the fertile soil, the Vegetables 
which grow on aV, the Animals 
which feed on themy and, the 
Rivers. 

The Rivers are very important, 
so I would keep their history in a 
separate paragraph. 

i. What name should we give, 
papa, to the history of the county's 
natural features? 

P. Most of these features are 
seen in the soil of the county — the 
" ground^" as you would call it — 
so wo would give to that division 
of the history the name " soil." 

W. So that the 3rd paragraph 
would be the Soil — 4thly, themvers. 
And then you may remember a 
man by the things upon him — his 
coat, or waistcoat, or handkerchief, 
or spectacles. But, they are not 
natural features, they are artifi- 
cial. 

P. So every county has " tilings 
upon him" which are worth notic- 
ing. These thingsJiave been made 
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by different men, and, like a man's 
dress, they are artificial features. 
Tell me some! 

Ion, The castles, papa, are arti- 
ficial features — the Roman Wall; 
places where battles have been 
fought; old buildings; and new 
buildings, too. What should we 
call that part of the description? 

P. These things certainly do 
not grow out of the soil. Most of 
them are, however, found on the 
surface of the county. So, ih 
making an account of them, you 
may ^11 it the history of the 
*8ur}ace. 

There are other places which 
men have made on the surface. 
But, as they are very large and 
important, their history should 
form a separate paragraph. 

W, You mean the towns, papa, 
and the capital. Then there 
would be six paragraphs. 

P, And you might, lastly, give 
the history of the county's name. 

Ion, That would make seven 
different parts. I will repeat them, 
papa — 

1. The shape of the county, 2. 
The boundaries, 3. The soil. 4. 
The rivers, 5. The surface. 6. 
The capital and towns, 7. The 
name, 

P, Now you may sit down ai^d 
look over the twenty-one ideas on 
Northumberland, and see if you 
cannot aiTange them under these 
seven heads. Then I will make 
them into a lesson for you. 

L, We will soon do it, papa. 

NORTHUICBEBLAND. 

Shape. — Triangle. , 

Boundaries. — Scotland — Durham 
— Northern 0'%an, and Cumberland. 

Soil. — Rodcy Coast — Holy Island— 
FamelaleB— Coal Mines — Many Minj^ 
rals and few Vegetables — Cheviot Hilft. 

Rivers. — ^Tweed— T^ne. 

Surface, — Nor ham Castle— Bam- 
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borough Castle — Alnwick Castle — 
Many other Castles, and Roman Wall, 
because a ** Border County" — Hali- 
down Hill— Plodden Field. 

Towns, — Capital, Newcastle — Coals, 
Gloss, and Iron Works — Tynemonih, 
and* North Shields — Berwick, Pickled 
Salmon, snd Eggs; Independent Town. 

JVame.— Bemuse at the north of the 
Biver Unmber. 

W, There, papa. "We have been 
nearly three-quarters of an hour 
<]MPg that. 
*^. That is very good. Now 
that your ideas are arranged under 
these six paragraphs, it yfUl be 
easy to form the sentences. 

So we will make it into a com- 
plete lesson, once more. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

1. NORTnUMBERLANI) JuiS the 

shape of a triangle, 

2. It is houndtd on the north 
by Scotland; on the south by Dur^ 
ham ; on the east by the Northern 
Ocean ; and on the west by Cum^ 
berland, 

3. The coast is very rocky and 
dangerous, so that there are not 
any " harbours" worth mentioning. 
Some of the toeks form little Is' 
lands in the sea; such as Holt 
Island, where St. Cuthbert lived; 
the Faxsb Islands, noted for 
Eider ducks ; and Coquet Islb, 
once noted for its rabbits. 

On account of the northern 



winds, the soil of this country is 
not fertile, except in the volleys 
between the Cheviot hills, which 
afford pasture- land for -sheep ; 
under the earth, hotoever, there are 
very large mines of coal and iron ; 
so that, although there are feto 
vegetables, there are many mine' 
rals, 

4. The principal rivers are the 
Tweed at the north, and tlie Tyfu 
at the south of the country, 

5. NoRHAM Castle, on the river 
Tweed ; Bamborouoh Castle, on 
the coast ; onrf Alnwick Castle, 
are worthy of notice. Northum-' 
berland being a border county, 
we find the ruins of an old JRomnn 
wall, and of many ancient cnstltiJt, 
built in the times of the wars with 
the Scots, Two of the great hat' 
ties between England and Scotland 
were fought at Flodden Field 
and Halidown Hill. 

6. The capital is Newcastle, 
on the river Tyne, famous for its 
coals, iron, and glass. The other 
large toums are Ttnemouth, and 
North Shields, tioo ports on the 
Tyne, and Berwick on the Tweed, 
an ** independent ** town, famous 
for its trade in pickled salmon and 
eggs, 

7. Northumberland is so called 
because it is at the north of the 
Number, # 



SPRING. 
Spbino is coming, spring is coming-* 
Hark, the little hee is humming, 
See, the lark is soaring high 
In the hlue and sunny sky. 

Little children, look around ye, 
Green and flowery fields surround j^ 
Every running stream is bright, 
And the orchard trees are white. 

Turn your eves to earth and heaYeOi 
God for us the spring has giTcn ; 
Little children, g-ladly sin? 
Praise to Him who made Uie spring. 
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TRIANGLES (Contmued). 

P. Before I give you a drawing 
to copy to-day, you shall see a new 
triangle. Here is an angle. 



Ibn, That is a right angle, papa. 
P. Now I will muLe it a triangle. 




W. I should call that a right- 
angled triangle. That would be 
better than giving it a Greek name. 

P. That w its name ! 

Ion, And, a very good thing too 

that it has a different name. I 

. have hard work to keep the names 

of the others in my mind. I will 

repeat them again. 

Triangles, with all their sides 
equal, are called Equilateral Tri- 
angles. 

With two sides equal, they are 
called Isosceles Triangles, 
. WithjK) sides equal, they are 
called Smene Triangles} and, 

A triangle, with a right angle in 
it, is called a Bight-angled Triangle, 

P. I will to-day give you some 
right-angled triangles to draw, and 
when you can do them properly, 
you shall make some drawings 
(rom them. 

The first drawing is a triangle. 
In the second drawing I have 
added two perpendicular lines. 
Then a ground line, and a parallel 
line for a **roof.** 
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Ion, And so, papa, it has grown 
into a shed! 

P. Here is another right-angled 
triangle. 




Now I will join some perpeii- 
dicular and parallel lines to it. 
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P. When you can araw tnis, 
here is an isosceles triangle to 
copy. 

Ion, Why have you drawn its 
^Mb with dots, papa ? 
^Y, Because in the drawing which 
I am going to make, this part of 
the triangle will not he required. 




Now I will make the drawing. 
There is the shed, the gate. 

W, Only you have put three 
palings between them. 

P. I have drawn the isosceles 
triangle in the distance, and now 
you have a picture something like 
cne of the little dra\vings I made 
for you in your first week's lessons. 

P. Before you begin to draw, 
point out to me again the two 
right-angled triangles, and the 
isosceles triangle. 

Do not forget, in drawing it, to 
make a light line through the mid- 
dle of the isosceles triangle, to see 
if- it is correct. And the other 
lines, if they are not quite per- 
pendicular, and quite horizontal, 
will be wrong in their direction. 

L. And the lines of the isosceles 
triangle must be very light lines, 
or else they will be wrong in shadA, 

W, And the house wiU not seem 
to be in the distATice. 

Z. We are going to draw it this 
afternoon, papa. Which part shall 
we begin fii-st ? 

P. I should advise you to draw, 
at first, with very light UneSf the 
right-angled triangle in the shed. 

L* 



Secondly, I would make the ground 
line at the proper distance from it. 
Thirdly, I would join it to the 
ground line by the two perpen- 
dicular lines which form the sides 
of the shed. I would then, fourthly, 
draw the gate at the proper dis- 
tance from it, and would compare 
its height with the height of the 
shed. How high is it ? 

L, Bather more than half as 
high, papa. 

P. When I had thus drawn the 
gate and the palings in light linesj 
I would then, fifthly, draw the 
isosceles triangle, and would make 
the parallel lines outside ^ for the 
roof of the house. * 

Ion. But wh^, papa, are we to 
draw all this with light lines ? 

W. I can tell; — because, if you 
should make a mistake, you could 
then rub it out easily. 

P. That is the reason. Yon 
cannot rub out dark lines easily. 
When you have drawn the prin- 
cipal parts with light lines, and feci 
sure that they are correct, you 
may make the dark lines on them 
without being afraid of making a 
mistake. 
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OLD ORANDFATHBB. 

Teovoh grandfather has long been blindy 

And hia few locks are grey ; 
He loTes to feel the summer wind 

Bound his palo temples play. 



We'll lead him to some quiet plaoBi 

Some unfrequented nook, 
Where winds breathe soft, and wild flowers 

The borders of the brook. 
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There he shall sit as in a dream. 
Though nought he can beholdy 

Till the brook's murmur it shall 
Th0 Toioe of friends of old* 
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TRUTH.— Mabtin Luther. 

P. We learned the value of 
Troth, Uwt week — 

W. Yesj it is worth more than 
a man's life! 

P. Then to-day we wiU talk 
about the Poicer of Truth, So 
hear about Martik Luther. 



John Hnss died, and the Pope 
went on with his wickedness. 

He told the people more nn- 
tmth, and tan^t it to the princes 
and kings of Europe. Ins^ad of 
gathering up treasures for heaven 
— he gaUiered up gold. Instead 
of being poor like nim who had 
not where to lay his head — ^he lived 
in a palace, dressed in splendid 
robes, eating and drinking very 
much, and spending much money. 

The love which some of these 
Popes had for money led them to 
commit a great sin. In order to 
get riches from the people, they 
gave them permission to do 
wrong I 

They sent priests through tlie 
cities of Europe, who open^ their 
shops in the market-places; and, — 
telling the people that they miglit 
buy pardon with silver and gold, — 
^ev sold them pieces of paper 
with pardons, called "Indulgences.** 

But, not aU people were so blind 
as to believe the Pope. By the 
darkness of these wicked deeds, 
the^ saw the light of the Truth 
which John Hubs had died for. 
Thousands of people began to learn 
the Truth in secret. 

At last, God raised up another 
man as brave as John Huss. He 
found out that Truth is a part of 



the Almighty, and must be stronger 
than man. His name was M^- 
TiN Lttther. He was only a poor 
monk, so no one diought he was 
worthy of notice. But, Uttle by 
little, ho had learned God's word ; 
and, now he saw that not the Popb 
but Jesus Christ was the way to 
heaven. 

So, like John Huss, as soon as 
he knew the Truth he taught it. 
He preached the true Gk>spel everf - 
where. He preached against the 
foolishness of the Pope — against 
his wicked "indulgences;" and he 
printed (for people had learned to 
print then) tracts, and books, and 
gave them to men to read. 

Veipr soon he made the covetous 
and wicked sellers of "indulgences** 
to be laof^ed at, and frightened 
many away from the cities. 

When some learned men from 
the Pope met him to make dis- 
putes, he showed them that team" 
ing without ** the Truth** is foolish" 
ness; and so confounded them, 
that they ran back to their homes. 

Then Luther gathered many 
strong friends around hinu There 
were nobles and knights, princes 
and learned doctors, who had 
begun to feel that the truth must 
conquer soon. So, at last, when the 
Pope noticed this he woke up from 
his sleep, rose from his throne, 
and, thundering forth his anger 
against Luther, determined to 
crush him at once. 

^ow hear what happened. 

In a house in Germany there 

sat several great men. There was 

!&LaiTiN Lxtther with his boM, 

determined look, holdinsf m his 
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hand a large paper which he 
was reading to hw friends. Near 
him sat a younger man, whose 
name was Melakcthok. Near 
Mehmcthon was sitting the Secre- 
tary to Prince Frederick, named 
Spalatik. There were also knights 
and learned doctors, all of whom 
were listening to Luther, while he 
read to them this paper: — 



Crablbs, by titt ffraee of God elected 
Soman Emperor, abifayt Auguttiu, 

Honourable, dear, and pious I 

We and the States of the H0I7 Em- 
pire, kavim; resolved to make an In- 
quest touchlnir the doctrine and the 
books which you have published for 
some time past, have given you our 
safe conduct, and that of the Empire 
subjoined. Our desire is that you 
immediately prepare for this Journey, 
in order that, in the space of twenty- 
one days, you be here certainly, and 
without fail. 

Have no apprehension either of in- 
justice or violence, we expect that 
you will answer to our call. 

Given at our imperial city of Woaics, 
the sixth day of March; in ^le year of 
our Lord, 1A31, and in the second of 
our reign. Oharlss. 



And, then, he read to them the 
" safe conduct,** which you will un- 
derstand was a promise that no one 
should hurt him. 

Ion, I wonder who "Charles** 
was ; and what he wanted to make 
inquiries for I 

P. I will tell you. Charles V. 
was the Emperor of Germany. The 
Pope and the Cardinals had heen 
thinking of the hest way to get Lu- 
ther into their hands— so, they had 
persuaded the Emperor to call a 
meeting, or "a Diet,** as they called 
it, of the German princes, at Worms. 
There they wished to try Luther, 
and to condemn him to be burned. 

It was the first diet in the reign 
of Charles V. Never befpre had 
•0 many princes met together. 



So, when Luther read this letter 
from the Emperor to his friends, 
Melancthon, Spalatin, and others, 
what would they say ? 

L, Why, perhaps they would 
say, "Stop at home.— 'Don*t go.*' 
They would say, " What is the use 
of a safe conduct ? When SioiS' 
MUND gave John Huss a safe con- 
duct, he was burned !** 

P, They <ft«{ say so. They trem- 
bled lest Luther should be killed; 
and, as he happened to be very un- 
well, they said he had better wait. 

But Luther, who knew that 
the God cf Truth would go with 
him, had no fear. He said, that if 
he could not walk he could be 
carried — and, although all men 
were troubled to think of what would 
become of him, — ^Luther, with the 
truth in his heart, was calm. 

He set out for Worms, travelling 
through roads crowded with people 
who had come out to see hun. 
On his way, when he stopped from 
illness, he preached in spite of the 
Pope, and the people listened. 
He went on again, and the crowd 
still followed to see the man who 
could go to be killed. Ah ! they 
cried, uiere are so many cardinals 
and bishops at Worms, they will 
bum your body to ashes like that of 
John Huss I But still he went on. 

At last he reached Worms; and, 
getting by force through the crowd, 
who moved to and fro* like the 
waves of a troubled sea, he wa^ 
brought into the hall, before the 
great assembly. 

If you could have gone in with 
him, you wou^ have seen a fine 
sight. At one end of the hall, 
dressed perhaps in splendid robes, 
sat kings, and princes. There sat 
Charles V., tne emperor of the 
old and new world, — ^his brother, 
the Arch-duke Ferdinand, — dx 
electors, — twenty-four dukeii — 
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ei^t maxf(XB.yea^ — thirty arch- 
bishops or bbhops, — seven ambas- 
sadors from kin^s, — ^besides depu- 
ties from towns, counts, barons, 
and all kinds of nobles— in all, two 
hundred and four personages. 

At the other end — dressed in 
the plain black frock of a monk-— 
stood one poor man — ^Friar Martin. 

When he saw the faces of these 
great men — he began to think to 
himself, "How shaU I speak?"— 
but his conscience whispered, " Why 
should you feel afraid ? You have 
not done anything wrong!** 

Soon the noise of the crowd out- 
side ceased, and there was a solemn 
stillness through the halL 

A man call^ a Chancellor then 
stood up, and cried out — " Martin 
liUther! His sacred Majesty has 
summoned you before his throne to 
answer these two questions — 

" 1st, Were these books composed 
by you? 

"2ndly, Do you mean to retract 
these books and their contents?** 
^ Now, "retract** means to draw 
hack again: and if Luther were to 
take back the words about Jesus 
Christin these books, and were to say 
that they were not true, then all his 
labour would at once be lost.' 

When the titles of the books 
were read, Luther said d&recdy that 
he had written them ; but the second 
question he had a day to consider. 

W. So that he might "weigh 
^ words,** I suppose. 

P. Tes; and because he might 
have made some mistakes in them; 
but he found that they were true. 
Hie next day came, and again 
he stood before the assembly. 

He had to give them an answer 
they would not like. He had to 
say something to the kin|;s which 
would fill some of them with rage; 
and when he saw hundreds of eyes 
looking upon him, watching his 



mouth, and waiting for his words 
— then, he trembled once more. 
"Ah r whispered his fears to him, 
" see how many they are, and how 
strong!** " It is very e/i«y to say, 
*Yes* — so, give up the Truth, and 
they will love you — you may be- 
come an arehbishop!** "You are 
but a poor monk, and if you dare 
to say it, they will hum you!*' — 
" Look at them all, your Ufe is in 
their hands!*' 

But, No ! — His fears stopped. 
Once more he looked up to the 
God of Truth, who was near him. 
Then, the people seemed very far 
off; and with Uttle fear and a loud 
voice, he gave his answer — ^Hbrb 

-I AK, GrOD HELP MB, I KEFTHEB CAX 
NOB WILL RETRACT AKTTHIKG. 

W. Well done, Luther 1 

P, Ah, but think what made 
him able to do it ! It was because 
he felt that he was before GocL 
Now learn this dear children, that 
as long as you live you are before 
God too! At all times if yon 
speak the truth, no real haim 
will happen to you. If you can say 
to yourself, "I am not doins 
wrong** — then, you will not few 
afrai£ 

Ion, But did they not kOl Mar- 
tin Luther ? 

P. No. The assembly were 
amazed. The Princes could 
hardly hide their admiration. 
Many of them felt that God was 
with him, — and that Friar Martin 
was the greatest man in the room. 

With that word of Truth, he 
conquered the grandeur of kings. 
He snook the Pope on his throne, sc 
that he was demised by thousands. 

Then, the Truth which John 
IIuss had preached, the seed which 
he had 80>vn, began to grow' 
mightily; — and, it is now, undei 
God's Messing, working out the 
salvation of the world. 
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HOW WE KNOW AN ANIMAL 

FROM A VEGETABLE. 

(Continued.) 

Ion, I know an Animal from a 
Vegetable now, mamma,— because 
it has only one mouth, and it has 
two organs more than a Vegetable. 

It has one mouth, the organ for 
procuring its food; 

A stomach, the organ for />re- 
paring its food; and 

A heart, the organ for circulating 
its food, when it has been nuule 
into blood. 

M. Then let us look for the next 
difference. Animals, you know, 
can move about on the earth. Most 
of them are very fond of motion — 
they will often creep, or run, or fly, 
or s>vim for a long time, without 
feeling tired ; so that they are con- 
stantly exercising thairhwiiiis. Now, 
when a carpenter is constantly 
using his too/*— exercising them — 
what will happen? 

Jon. They will wear out. 

M. So will " organs** wear out, 
in time. You are constantly moving 
about, Ion, and exercising the or- 
gans of your body, so it wears out, 
and wastes away. Now, why is it 
that your blood, instead of just 
fifoing "up and down,'* like the 
trees' sap, is circulated by your 
heart through every little comer of 
your body ? 

ir. Oh, I see, mammal To mend 
it where it is wasted, that is, to 
make new flesh — "keep it in re- 
pair** — that's what I mean. 

Ton, But the old particles of 
flesh, which are wasted, how are 
they carried away from my body ? 

M. This is also done by your 
blood, partly. I must tell you. tast 
week, when you ran all the way 
home from school, you exercised 
your body too much. Then your 
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heart beat very fast, and the blood 
circulated too quickly. 

Ion, Yes, I felt my heart beat- 
ing. 

M. And when your blood circu- 
lated quickly, the "waste" was 
carried away quickly. I saw some 
of it coming away in a liquid state. 
It came in Tittle drops through the 
pores of your skin. Some of them 
trickled down your forehead, and 
we called them "perspiration.** But 
some of this waste came from your 
body in a different manner. I saw 
some particles coming away in a 
JluidsiaXQ, You opened your mouth, 
and it came out so quickly that you 
could hardly speak. 

Ion, That was my breath coming 
out of my mouth! But, manrnia, 
I thought that breath was made of 
air, 

M. Not entirely, i Breath con- 
sists of particles of the air, and 
particles of the waste of your body 
mixed together. 

I think you can easily understand 
how it is made. You see this dark 
vein in your arm? It has a dark 
look because it contains blood which 
is nearly black. 

L. I thought that blood was al- 
ways red, manmia, — ^what makes it 
bhick? 

M. It has this dark colour bo- 
cause it is full of particles of the 
"waste** which it has collected 
from your body. It will flow on 
through many other veins, until it 
reaches your heart. Your heart 
will then pmiip it into another organ^ 
where it will meet with the air 
which is flowing down your wind- 
pipe. As soon as this air gets do\>'n 
to the black blood in this organ, it 
makes it clean and red again. 

This is done by carrying away 
all the waste from it. Some of tht 
particles of the air mix with the 
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dark particles of the waste, and 
make breath, as 1 told you. 
' /on. Thank you, mamma! Now 
T know what breath is made of— 
but what is the name of that organ 
where the air meets with the black 
blood? 

M, It is called " the Lungs.** 

W. But the plants, mamma ! — 
They do not want any lungs, be- 
cause they have not any waste, I 
suppose. They do not go out for 
a walk, or take exercise. 

M, The leaves of plants are 
something like lungs. Their sap 
is thirty like water, when it goes up 
\o the leaves; but these leaves ex- 
pose it to the air, and it is thus 
altered; for when it comes down 
the tree, it is much thicker. 

L, Then that will make another 
difference. 

4th difference, — Host Animals 
have organs for purifying the blood, 
called Lungs. 

Vegetables have not — hut they 
have organs something like lungs, 
called Leaves, 

M, We will now find another 
difference. Come here, Willie, 
and let me pinch you! 

W, Oh! mamma. Fd rather 
not, thank you! 1*11 pinch myself 
— there ! 

M, Well what has happened, 
TTillie? 

W. It happened that there was 
a jpam—a sharp feeling, just here 
— in my arm. 

M. Now, take the edge of your 
thumb nail, and pinch it. Now 
pinch pome of the hairs in your 
neadt There was no pain then, 
Tm sure. Why is it that there is 
no pjun in those parts as well as 
your arm ? 

W. I don't know, mamma. Please 
tell me! 

L. Well, underneath the skin of 
your arm, and in nearly all parts 



of your body, there are thousands 
of very fine threads, which are like 
a beautiful network. These threads 
are called Nerves, and, directly you 
touch a nerve, you feel a pain, or, 
as we call it, a sensation. You 
cannot, however, find anpr nerve in 
your nails, or in the hair of your 
head, except at the roots, 

W. Then, that is the reason why 
we do not feel anv pain ! But wo 
do feel a pain when we pull out 
hairs from our heads by their 
roots. 

M. Some of your organs have 
curious hen'cs. One organ has 
nerves which can feel smells, or 
perceive smells, we say. 

W. That is my nose — but do 
those nerves fed the smell them- 
selves ? I thought that / always 
smelt iihe flowers myself! 

M. That is right, Willie. Yoti 
use these nerves, and they convey 
the smell to you. 

W. Do they bring it to me, 
mamma ? Then, where am I ? 

M. That I will tell you in our 
next lesson. We are learning 
about Nerves now. Another organ 
has nerves which can convey 
sounds. 

Another organ — your tongue, 
has nerves, which you use to per- 
ceive tastes. Your eye has dif- 
ferent nerves, which perceive the 
colours of things — tlicir shape and 
size. These organs, with peculiar 
nerves, you know, are called 
Senses. We shall learn more 
about them next Tuesday. 

Ion. But Vegetables have not 
any nerves, or any senses ; so that 
will make another difference. 

5th difference, — Animals can 
feely for they have nerves, some of 
which form organs called the Senses, 
but 

Vegetables cannot feel, and 
hwe not any nerves, 
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THE SAXON HEPTARCHT. 

THB INTBODUCnoif OT CHBI8- 
TIANITT. 

P. What period are we learning 
about now? 

L, The period of the seren king- 
doms— the Heptarchr. Wo heard 
lost Wednesday of the system on 
which they were managed— it was 
called the " Allodial System;" and 
you were to tell us, papa, how the 
people learned of Jesus Christ. 

J*. So I will. You may remem- 
ber that the Saxons worshipped 
Thor and Woden, and other strange 
gods. When they found the Bri- 
s tons worshipping the true God, as 
the Romans had taught them, they 
would not allow it. But they had 
now settled down quietly, ana they 
were better able to think. 

It happened one day that as the 
Pope St. Greoobt was passing 
tlirough the slaye-market, at Boi^ie, 
f he saw some beautiful white cliil- 
dren standing up to be sold, and he 
asked what nation they belonged 
to. He was told that they were 
Anglesy from Britain. "Ah!" he 
said, " If these children were Chris- 
tians, they would not be * Angles,' 
but * angels:'" and soon after he 
sent a missionary to this country 
to teach the Saxons. 

This good missionary was called 
AuGUSTiN. He came over ouickly 
to the King of Kent, and told him 
that he h^ glad news for him, 
from God; and that he might be 
sayed, and be happy for ever. 

The king, who was called Eth- 
SLBBST, listened to him, believed 
him, and became a Christian. Then 
the good monk was so encouraged 
that he preached the Grospel as often 
as he could; and, before he died, 
not only the Kentish people, but 
many of the other Saxons deter- 
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mined to give np their idol^ and to 
follow Jesus. * 

Soon, there came more Monks 
from Rome; and the people were 
so glad to hear the truth, that 
some of them went to Rome that 
tket/ might become Monks, and 
might learn to preach. 

They also haa clergymen, called 
BiahopSy who used to superintend 
the others and teach them; the 
two principal Bishops were called 
"Ardibishops." They made an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
another in York. There was a 
Bishop in London, a Bishop in 
Winchester, a Bishop in Worces- 
ter, in Rochester, Hereford, Dur- 
ham, and other large towns. 

They also built laree churches 
with organs in them. In the year 
G04, King Ethelbert founded a 
church in London, called 5^Pa«r»; 
and, in 61 1, another king founded 
a church, called Westminster Abbey, 

ITio Monks did not live alone by 
themselves, but several of them 
lived together in large houses, called 
Monasteries, or -^beys. There 
they had schools for children, just 
as Uie Romans used to h&ve; and 
rooms where poor travellers, who 
were tired, might stop and sleep. 
So, because they tried to do good, 
the people gave them money, and 
lands for corn-fields, and gardens. 
Thus, in time, they became very 
rich. Some of these Monks were 
venr pious and learned; and one, 
callea the Venerable Bede, was a 
very wise and good man indeed. 
But, I am sorry to say, they wens 
not all so. Many of them were 
ignorant, and even wicked, for they 
taught the people many foolish 
things, which were untrue. We call 
such foolishness, "superstition." 

Besides preaching and teaching, 
the Monks would practise a trade. 
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The kings thought that preachers 
ought to have a trade, jnst as our 
Saviour had — and to work like the 
Apostle Paul. In an old Saxon 
work, a king called Edoab says, 
**We command that every priest 
do diligently learn some handi- 
craft." So we hear of one Monk 
as being a good blacksmith. Ano- 
ther was made an abbot, because 
ke was a clever goldsmith. Ethel- 
wald, a bishop, made bcUs for the 
churches, and "awheel full of small 
bells, much gilt — ^to turn round and 
make music on feast-days.** 

W, I should think that an Arch- 
bishop must have been very clever I 

P. Yes, Dunstan, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, could draw 
well— he could paint patterns for 
a lady's gown— ne was a smith — 
and could work in all kinds of 
metals. He made two mreat bells 
for the church at Abmgdon. 

The law8 of this period were 
improved a little, but some of 
them showed that the people had 
learned superstition. They would 
sometimes try whether a man had 
done wron^, by making him put 
his hand into boiling water, or 
CArry a red-bot iron. If one man 
killed another, he had to pay for 
his sin with a large sum of monev. 

In time, however, the people 
began to tkitJs more, and they 
found out a way to make good 
laws. They used to hold a great 
assembly, in which the nobles, and 
bishops, and rich men met, and 
considered about the laws very 
carefully, before makingthem— just 
as members of Parliament do now. 
This gre&t assembly was called 

" The WITTEWAGBMOT.** 



Now that you know something 
of the <histoms and laws of our 
ancestors, I will tell you something 
about thdr kings. 
M 



It was not a good plan to divide 
Britain into seven kingdoms, for 
the kings were always quarrelling. 
The King of Sussex would think, 
" My kingdom is not large enough, 
I should like to have a piece of 
Wessex ;** — and each king would so 
often be wanting to make his own 
kingdom larger, and his neighbour's 
kingdom smaller, that there were 
too many wars. One of the kings 
was chosen to be master of the other 
six — and was called the Bret- 
WALDA, or ruler of Britain, but the 
others would not obey him properly. 

At last there was a King of Wes- 
sex, called EoBEfiT. He had 
lived in Europe, with a great king, 
called Charlemaoke. There he 
became so wise and brave, that, 
when he came to Britain, he ma- 
naged to conquer all the other kings 
and be the only king in the Island. 

So when he had done this, he 
went to Winchester, where the 
bishops and priests met him. — 
Tli«^y made a great pomp,— put a 
crown on his head, and c^cd him 
EoiiERT THE First, King of all 
England. Thus the Island's name 
was changed from "Britain** to 
" England"'— and instead of being 
divided into a Heptarchy, it was 
a Saxon kingdom. This was in 
the year 827. 

Jies9onsBand9* Thb Batons. 

(16.) The Saxons dividedJEngUtnd 
into seven kingdoms^ and lived 
together on the ** Allodial System." 
Iney sooti qftenvard learned the 
Christian religion. The names qf 
these sevenkingdomswere'SournvM'- 
BXBLAND, East Anqlia, Mbbcia, 
SnssBX, Essxx, Wxssbx, arid Kent. 

(17.) j{fter many contests between 
these hingdomSf they were united 
into one by Xing Eobbbt. The 
Island mas then called Anglb-land 
OB England. 

(18.) The PERIOD OP THE Saxon 
Hbptarcht ended A.D. 827. 
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SALT (ConcludecO* 

Ion. Yon said, mamma, that we 
thould hear to-day whv men and 
animals require so much salt 

M, Then listen, and I'll amoso 
yon. 

W, Oh ! here is a curious thing 
mamma has brought from under 
the table. What is it— this shining 
stuff, like silver, mamma? 

M, This is a metal called 
Sodium! it is a deadly poison. 
And in this retort is a gas called 
Chlorine. 

L. Ah, that is the bleaching gas, 
which makes the "chloride of 
lime." 

M. This gas, too, is a poison. 
Now, see me put a little of the 
metal with the gas. 

W. All, there 1 - Oh, mamma, 
let me clap pay hands, please. What 
a beautiful flame I 

M. It wiirjjum a little longer. 
Now, see what there is left. There 
is a white substance. Taste it ! 

X. Why, mamma, that is Salt. 
How strange,— for two poisons to 
make such a good thiim as salt. 

M. This s^t is not now poison. 
Itxontains two other substances, 
— ^^Wi&tic acid and soda. You 
will underfPtand this better, one 
day, if you study Chemistry. — 
Wnat^ are the names of the two 
substail^ in this dalt? 

L. Muriatic acid, and soda. 

M. Now you shall see M?A^we 
want salt with our food. I told 
you, in our Natural History lesson, 
that th^ food you eat must be 
made liquid, so as to become part 
of your blood. 

W. Yes, mamma. Pifst, our 
teeth chop it up, and then it is 
dissolved in our stomachs hj n juice. 
I don't know what tbe juice is 
caUed. 
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M, It is called the gastric Jmce, 
When you take any salt into your 
stomach, the muriatic acid helps to 
make gastric juice; and the soda 
in the salt forms part of another 
juice, called bile ; and, both of these 
juices are useful for changing your 
food into blood, or digesting it. 

W. Now I see, mamma. Then, 
it is no wonder that the poor ani« 
mals go so far for it. They can't 
■make their food digest properly, I 
suppose. You told me, mamma, 
that vegetables were harder to 
digest than meat. I suppose that 
is another reason why the fannen 
give the sheep salt. 

M, Do you think that you quite 
understand now whg we require 
salt? 

Ion. Yes, mamma. It is very 
easy, — it makes juices to digest 
food. 

M. Now you shall hear where 
the salt is procured. 

Here is the salt-cellar. Let xa 
go to the place where the salt came 
from. We must travel all the way 
from this table to Cheshikb. 

W. Get your hat, Ion. 

Ion. No, no. Mamma meant 
" travel in your mind." 

AI. Yes; by three different rail- 
ways, until you reach a Cheshire 
town called Nanticich. There you 
will find, flowing from under 
ground, springs of water, which 
arc very salt, — they are called salt 
springs. This water is put into 
large iron pans, and boiled. The 
particles of water then form va- 
pour, and rise up in the air; and, 
when all the water has changed 
into vapour, what is left in the pan? 

W. Nothing! mamma. 

M. But I said that the water 
contained salt Now, the salt will 
not change into vapour. So^ 
although the water goes away. 
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they find the salt remauiing at the 
bottom of the pan. 

W, Well, then. That is not 
making salt, — only separating it. 

M. Salt is not only found in these 
springs; but you know that the 
sea-water is salt This water is 
put into large clay pits, where the 
neat of the sun dnes it up, leaving 
a thick crust of salt at the bottom. 
The salt from the sea is called Bay 
salt. 

If yon travel through Chester, 
past Middleunchy another town 
where they make salt, you will 
come to a towil called Norihwich, 
where it is dug out of the earth. 
There is a large mine of salt, which 
is as wondernd as the Northum- 
berland coal mines. The salt is 
dug out in large lumps ; it is oofurser 
thfui the salt from the sea, or sfdt 
springs, ana is called Bock salt 

But the most wonderful salt mine 
is in Europe. It is near Cracow, a 
town which was once the capital of 
a country called Poland. Many 
travellers have been to see it. I 
once read an account of it, written 
by a gentlemen. He said — 

" I and my guide, and two men 
with lamps, were let dovra the 
Fhoft, or opening, by a rope. Down 
we went— we were going to tlie 
depth of 150 feet; but, when we 
had reached 90 feet, we stopped at 
a broad open cavern, as large, as a 
field. Here I saw large rocks of 
pure salt, winch looked rather 
. dingy; but, by the light of the oil 
lamps, I saw that they sparkled a 
little. We heard around us, in all 
parts, the busy sound of spades, 
mattocks, and wheelbarrows. We 
saw, in one part, great casks of 
salt, ready to be hoisted to the 
surface; lleyond them were sleep- 
ing rooms for the miners, and 
stables for 20 horses. This large 
place was called the first Jloor cf 



the mine, and its height was about 
20 feet," 

W, That is nearly twice as high 
as our drawing-room. 

" We then went out of this open 
cavern, through a long gallery, to 
another part of the first floor. We 
passed several turnings, which 
branched off in different directions 
like streets and lanes; and, at last, 
we reached a Cfibpd made of salt. 
There was an altar, a crucifix, a 
statue of the Virgin, and two 
images. They represented the 
Emperor and his wife, and were 
cut out of the solid salt. We saw, 
too, an ancient-looking pulpit, in 
the Gothic style. 

<< Aftj^ we had wondered at aU 
this, we went down to the second 
floor. This was 100 feet lower. 
The lamp-bearers went first, and I 
followed them down a long flight 
of steps. The cavern in this floor 
is not quite so large. It consists 
of one spacious haU, and has not 
any pillars to the roof. 

"Here I noticed some minen 
cutting an enormous mass of salt. 
It was much taller than themselves, 
and I trembled for fear it should 
fall upon them. Some other men 
were packing salt in barrels, ^ike 
those in the first floor. 

"We passed on; then down we 
went again, lower still, and reached 
the third floot. There, as we 
walked along, we saw now and 
then a cavern full of workmen. 
Sometimes they were wheeling 
their litUe carts aloQg the galleries ; 
each cart was full of salt, with a 
lamp in the front. 

" We followed our guides until 
we were very tired, and then we 
reached a wooden platform. Here 
we saw before us a broad, black, 
and dismal cavern, and we stood 
for a long time trying to see into 
it; — the guides held up their 
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lamps, but they were not bright 
enough to lighten it. There is a 
thandelier made of crystal salt, 
hanging from the centre of this 
caVem, and when any prince or 
great personage visits it, it is 
fighted up with 150 lights. Then, 
the inside may be seen, looking 
like a great castle in ruins. At 
the bottom are some rows of seats, 
rising one above the other, like 
the gallery in ati infant-school; 
opposite these seats is an orchestra 
(that is a place where musicians 
play), and on such grand occasions, 
a small band play a slow simple 
tune, which echoes through the 
caverA; and, sounding solemnly, 
has a singular effect. 

"We left this cavern, and then 
we went down again, deeper and 
deeper into the e^th — to the fourth 



"Here is a dark subterraneous 
lake, 80 feet long, and 40 feet 
broad. When great people come 
to this place, they sometimes tra- 



vel over- it on nwts, ma^e of fir 
Jogs, lighted up4)y mi|l^torches. 
In this part, the bed oF * green' 



salt ^ds— here it is 700 feet below 
the surface of the earth.** 

"Beneath this bed of green salt 
there lies the finest crystal salt. It 
is reached by long flights of steps, 
and inclined planes, and is in a 
cavern 300 feet lower." 

W. Why, that makes a fiflk 
fjoorl—fiXi^ if it is 300 feet lower, 
it is a thousand feet below the 
surface. 

JIf. Yes, this cavern is even 
lower than the sea. Yet it is 
large enough to exercise a regi- 
ment of soldiers in. The air here 
is very cold. 

After visiting this floor, the gen- 
tleman went up the mine again, 
and returned to the earth's surface 
by a different road, passing through 
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more caverns and galleries. I 
should think that he and his men 
were very glad when they breathed 
the fresh air, and saw the light 
again; for, although they had been 
in the mine all day, they had only 
seen a small part of it. I have 
heard that, to visit the whole of 
this extraordinaipr and astonishing 
place, they would, have had to tra- 
vel a distance of no less than three 
hundred miles! 

W, That IS a wonderful tale, 
mamma. And are these salt 
mines in Poland now ? 

M, Yes. Perhaps you may see 
them one day, if you grow up to 
be a man. But 1 have just thoi^ht 
of something else about salt. You 
may not only find it in Poland, but 
in other parts of Europe. There 
are large mines in Fmnce, Ger- 
many, and Hungary. In Spain 
there is a solid rock of salt, so 
large that you have to travel nearly 
three miles to walk round it. It is 
more than three times as high u 
a house. The peasants, I have 
heard, break off great pieces, to 
make into pots and cups for their . 
own use. 

There are large salt rocks in 
Asia; and, in Africa there is a 
plain of salt so large, that it would 
take four days to walk across it. 
There are also, in Africa, lake^ of 
dried salt, to which the natives 
travel with baskets and pickaxes, 
and dig it out. 

In America there is a conn*, 
try called Mexico, which yields 
1,800,000 bushels every year. 
Thus, you see that there is salt 
spread all over the earth, besides 
the salt found in the springs, and 
the sea. No place is entirely 
without salt. Who do you think 
has arranged this, that there should 
be salt everywhere ? 

Ion, GrOD did, Tnamma, of course. 
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And I think it was venr good of 
God to do 80, when He knew how 
much all men and animals want it. 

M. Yes, Ion. I have read that 
nearly every man on the globe 
will, when he can get it, consume 
from five to six ounces of salt per 
week. How sorry we should have 
been if all the salt in the world 
bad been put in one place ! There 
are many things in this world 
which show how thft px)d God 
thinks of man — ^many thmgs which 
we have not found out yet. Ah ! 
He thinks more about us than we 
think of Him I 

W, Mamma ! I like the quality 
conservative in salt, best. I have 
found out something from that 
word. Don't you remember, when 
we went to Uncle John's famj in 
the country, that he used to arsue 
with papa about politics ? Wefl — 
he said to papa, that he liked to 
preserve the old laws, and not 
have new ones ; and I think that 
is why papa c^ed him ^* a Con- 
servative." 

Ion, Or else it was because he 
talked so much about preserving 
his game. He used to put salt on 
their tails, I suppose ! 

P. Now you are making game 
of the Game Laws, Ion. It was 
because your uncle wanted to pre- 
serve the Game Laws, and other old 
laws, which I think have " turned 
bad ** and won't keep much longer 
— that was why I called him ** a 
' Conservative." 

But there are two ways of being 
conservative. I wiU give you a 
better idea from that word. 

When Our Saviour was in this 
world, and was teaching men. He 
thought about the quality "con- 
servative ;" and He said to his disci- 
ples, **Ye are the salt of the Earth." 
. Ion, I suppose he meant by 
that, that they might be useful 
M* 



to preserve men from becommg 
wickedj ust as salt preserves meat. 

P, Yes, Ion ; and out of His 
book he says it again, to you and 
to all people. Therefore, — mind, 
and copy Jesus, so that t/ou may 
become conservative. Then, how 
happy you will be, for he will help 
you to preserve many people from 
doing wrong, or from " turning bad." 

M. Now we will make up the 
lesson. First write down the quali~ 
ties of salt, Lucy. 

Lbsson 7. Salt. 

L. (1.) Salt is soluble arid granU' 
louSf it has a saline flavour. It is 
whitSt fysiblst and conservative; 
and a mineral suftstatiee, 

W, I will say its uses, mamma. 

(2.) It is usqful for preservmg 
meat. 

It is ustfnl to supply a gas for 
bleaching, called " ufilorine. 

It is us^ulfor making the glax$ 
for earthenware. 

It is useful for mdkinq part qf 
the gastric juice, and the bice in our 
stomachs^ so that me may digest 
our food. 

And it is also very useful to mix 
with the earth as a manure. It 
mill even preserve pUmts from some 
diseases. 

Ion, Tes; and keep the snails 
away from them — that is another 
use. " It is useful to kill snails I" 
I will say its history^ mamma. 

(3.) Salt U procured from Salt' 
springs. The mater is poured into 
panSy and boiled until it % aU 
changed into vapour ; and, the Salt 
remains at the bottom. 

Salt is sometimes procured from 
the Sea, and is called Bat Salt. 

Salt is alsofound under the Earth, 
mhere Salt-mines are formed— this 
is called Hock Qavt, l^hereisaverv 
large mine at Cheshire — a much 
larger one at Cracow, aiid it is also 
supplied to man in many parts qf 
Europe, in Asia, Africa, and AtnO' 
rica ; and in nearly all parts qfthe 
World. 
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THE CRUST OF THE EABTH. 

ASQTL, OB CLAT. 

P. To-da]r, we shall examine 
another part of the Earth's crust. 
I have brought you a piece. 

X. That is a piece of clay, papa. 
I can tell by its brown colour. 

P. That is right, Lucy; but not 
all clays are brown. There are 
blue, white, yellow, and red days. 
Clays with all varieties of colour. 

Ion. I will begin the lesson. Well, 
thcU clay is brown; but, as there 
are other coloured clavs in the 
Earth, we will say that <^y, gene- 
rally,, is coloured, 

L. It is odorous^ papa; for it has 
a curious smell, or a peculiar smell, 
I should say. 

W. ril tell you a fine quality, 
papa. It is Iwmpyl Have yon 
never heard of Humpty Dumpty? 
I think he was made of clay; for, 
when he fell off the wall, he couldn't 
get np again. 

P. He was a piece of mortal clay, 
no doubt. I suppose that by "lum- 
py" you mean heavy, 

W, Yes, and no spring in him. 

P. That is right; it is so with the 
day. See, now that I have thrown 
it on the ground. It lies there like 
a piece of lead. 

W, If, when you throw anything 
dowA or press it with your finger 
it sjmngs back again-^what do you 
say of it? 

X. We say it is eUastic; but the 
day is not elastic — see me press it! 
P, Because it is not-dastic, you 
may call it tn-elastic. 

W, And lead is inelastiCi Apa; 
and mud, and putty, and .utter; 
but there is one thing I liLe in in- 
elastic substances, you can make an 
impression upon them, and they 
wiU heap it Suppose you tried t^ 



make an impression on your India- 
Tubberl 

Ion, CIblj is more than impress- 
ible. It will let you do anything 
you like with it. I saw a country 
boy once, who had made a man of 
clay. All at once, he took hold of 
his " man " by the head, doubled 
him up, and in a minute made a 
candlestick of him, to put inside 
his ffrotto of oyster-shells. 

Tr . Ah ! and you try a man that's 
made of India-rubber! and see if 
hell let you double him up in that 
way! 

Ion, But you can serve a lump of 
dough or putty in that way. Wliat 
do you call a substance, papa, when 
yon can so easily make it into any 
shape you please. 

P. We say it iajplastic. 

Ion, Then clay is. It is coloured, 
indastic, impressible, and plastic 
— ^and it is a heavy earth, we said. 

X. But clay is not always p/cw^ 
like this piece. In dry, hot wea- 
ther it b very hard, and it crum- 
bles — ^it is friable then. But in 
wet weather — after a shower of 
rain? 

W, Ah ! then it is veiy soft, and 
full of puddles. If you walk on it, 
it sticks to your shoes— so, you 
see it is different according to the 
weather. Thus — 

It is always coloured, and odor- 
ous; but in dry weather it is hard 
and friable — 

In wet weather it is soft and* 
sticky; but in— in fair weather (I 
mean by that, neither dry nor wet) 
it is inelastic, impressible, and 
plastic. 

P. I will now tell you something 
else about clay. It forms a veiy 
great part of we Earth's crust — ^it 
is even more plentiful than lime. 
Suppose that the Earth was all 
chfOk? 
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W. Then it would be too diy | 
and dustj, I should think. Even 
when it rained, the water would 
sink through it so quickly, that it 
would become diy aamn as soon 
as the sun began to shine. 

So it must be a good thing to 
have day to mix wim the lime — 
because, you know, clay doesn't 
absorb water half so fast. We said 
that it made puddles in wet wea- 
theX 

I\ And, don*t you remember how 
the pond, at the end of the garden, 
was made? 

Ion, Oh, yes, papa. The man 
plastered clay all round the bot- 
tom and sides — then, that was to 
prevent the water from sinking 
into the earth. And poor people 
build their cottages of clay—that 
is because it becomes hard in dry 
weather. 

L. And rich people build houses 
with clay — they make hard bricks 
with it. I once saw some brick- 
makers in a brick-field. They 
mixed sand with -their day and 
called it ioam. 

They baked the bricks, or rather 
burnt them, in a kiln to make 
them very hard. 

W. About as hard as the cook 
makes her pie-crust when she 
bums it in the oven. 

P. There are other kinds of 
clay; there is a fine clay which is 
burnt to make pots and pans. 
It is called Potters Clay, 

There is a finer clay still, found 
in Dorsetshire; — ^it is mixed with 
a paste formed from flints, and is 
used to make porcelain— this is 
called Porcelain Clay. 

There is another white clay 
which is used to make pipes. 



W. And is called Pipe-elaif^ 1 
suppose. 

P. That is right; and this daj 
is also used to extract grease from 
your clothes, and m>m linen. 
There is another kind of day— 
rather coarse— which I once saw 
the servant use in scrubbing out 
some grease from the floor. It is 
called Fuller's Earth. 

There are many hard substances 
in nature which contain day. The 
slate you write upon at school is 
formed partly of day. 

W, Ah, and I remember now, 
papa, Uiat mv slate, when I wet it 
and dean it, has a smell something 
like the smell of clay, 

P. It is the day, or Argil as we 
call it, in the slate, which causes 
that smelL 

You may now make a lesson on 
the earth 



lyno^ 
Clay. 



Lesson 4. Clat. 

(1.) Clay^ when it is met., is sqft 
and sticky; — when dry, it is hard 
and friable ; — when neither wet nor 
dry, it is inwressiblcj inelastic, and 
plastic. (Jiay is always odorous 
and coloured, 

(2.) Because qf these qualities it 
is us^'ul in forming theoottoms of 
ponds f and oeds qf rivers— for the 
walls qf cottages, and Jmcks qf 
houses. 

(3.) There are many sorts qf cHay, 
all of which are ustful—- 

?0TTBB'8 Clat, wJiich is nsedfor 
making pots and earthenware, 

PoncBLAiN Clay, which is used 
for making " China^ 

PiPB-cLAT, which is used for 
making pipes, and extracting greau; 
and— 

Fuller's Barth. It also forms 
part cf Slate, aivd other earthy 
substances. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
* ENGLAND. 

CUMBERLAND. 

P. Here is Mr. Yowafi^B letter on 
Cumberland. 

My dear Children, — . 

I will tell you to-day, some of 
my adventures in Cumberland. 

When Peg and I left my good 
friend the coal-factor, and had 
reached the outside of Newcastle, 
we set oflf towards the West. After 
passing many different places, we 
started for the Cheyiot Hills, 
which we reached on the next day. 
Peg did not seem to care about see- 
ing them, so as it was nearly even- 
ing, I found a stable for her, and 
went to bed early myself. 

The "boots" woke me up the 
next morning, at a quarter to five; 
and I set off, alone, for the Hills. 
On my way, I found one of the 
poor shepherds who live in these 
parts, sitting on a stone. He had 
a dark grey coat, which was very 
Tagged, and mended with patches 
of red cloth and black doth, and 
nis hat was worn out, and bent. 
The shepherds here get a very mis- 
erable living by minding the sheep ; 
and, when I saw the dry crust of 
bread he was eating; and how his 
good-natured dog, with a thin and 
hungry countenance, looked up for 
solhe crumbs, — then, I felt so much 
pity for them, that I gave the man 
three shillings, and told him to 
come and be my guide. 

Away we trudged up the side of 
the hill; sometimes I stopped to 
pick a few of the very small wild 
flowers, which were growing on the 
turf, or to look at the bright drops of 
dew on them. " How misty and 
damp it isT I said. "I ou^ht to 
have brought my great coat.'* 

"Yes, sir, and the air is rather 
raWf for an August morning.** 
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"This spot,** I said, "is very 
bleak; let us go a little further, 
and sit down under that ledge of 
rock.'* 

" What do you mean by bleaks 
sir?'* 

" Bleak means damp and chilly. 
Now, as it is not bleak here, we 
will wait until the mist is cleared 
off; and then we shall see thrills. 
You must know that I am travel- 
ling through England; but, as I 
have to be in Westmoreland at the 
end of the week, and cannot stop 
to see all the mountains and lakes 
here, I want you to describe them. 
Here is my map.** 

"I cannot read nuqys, sir; but I 
can tell *ee of some of our moun- 
tains. 

" There is one called Saddle- 
back, which is very high— nearly 
3,000 feet. Another one called 
Skiddaw is higher stiU. Black 
ei^les used to build their nests on 
the craggy rocks there. Ahl and 
that's the place for snow in the 
winter time ! There is another one 
called Ska-fell, which is the high- 
est mountain in England.** 

"Can't you tell me anything " 
about them?** I said. 

"No, sir, except that they be 
mountains— very bleaky as you say, 
for the cold winds do blow over the 
North Sea, and Scotland. But they 
be very kind sort of places, for aU 
that, for they keep the winds away 
from the Southern countries, and 
make them more warmer than they 
would be otherwise.** 

" What becomes of the snow on 
the mountains, in summer time?** 
" Why, sir, it comes down, yon 
see, because it melts.** 
"And where does it go to?** 
"It can't go nowhere, because 
why, there be no place for it to go 
to. It can't get out from between 
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them hidi monntaing — so, it stop 
at the bottom, and make large, 
large, venr large ponds, which be 
called 'Lakes,* and sometimes 
* Meres * Some of these here lakes 
have found a vray out. The largest 
one, called Derwentwaier, flows 
into the Biver Derwent, They be 
beautiful, broad, bright sheets of 
water; and when the white clouds 
move across the blue sky, they seem 
to be moving in the water, too. But 
youll see some lakes, sir, when 
70U go to Cumberland. 

" You should go, sir, to see the 
tttoors in these parts, they be very 
broad places. The grass grow 
there and the sheep fe^ — ^but the 
wind blow aeross them, so that 
the grass be very short, and the 
land altogether barren. 

" There be ether places in Cum- 
berland where you would not like 
to live at all. " Not many things 
live there except long rushes, and 
grass — ^and, may be, a few frogs. 
There be wild berries and bushes 
too — but nobody, cultivates the 
ground — and, for many miles it be 
a wild plaee, very wild, very wild 
— ^wo call them * the wastes,' sir.** 

«Ah 1 then," I said, "Pd rather 
not live in Cumberland. You say 
that it is made up of bfeak moun- 
tains — beautiful lakes - — barren 
moors — and wild uncultivated 
wastes. I should not like to dwell 
on a Ihountain, or lii a lake, or in 
the other parts. If the country is 
full of such places, "where do the 
people live ?'* 

" I doen*t know, sir — ^there be a 
great many beautiful and pleasant 
places here— but still, sir, I have 
heerd say that because our county 
be so cold, — ^there be less people 
in it — for its size-^than in any 
other county.** 

"Yes," I said, "I have heard 
before, that it is not populous. I 



don't wonder at it. The mist does 
not seem to clear up from these 
hills." 

" No, sir. It be a * misty morn- 
ing.' It is^sing a little you see, 
sir. Hark at the sheep bell!" 

" Ye% "What a number of Sheep ! 
I can see now," I said — "they look 
like little dots on the hills — I can't 
see any one taking care of them." 

" They doesn't want much taking 
care of, sir — they take care of 
themselves and help themselves. 
They're all in disorder nov, — ^but 
if they hear any noise—or think 
there be any danger. Ah I look 
noWf sir — they be alarmed, — ^they 
have heard something, and have all 
run together." 

" Yes," I said, " how orderly they 
are — there they go, in a line. The 
old sheep with the bell is first, and 
the others are behind him. There 
they go ! marching in a row like a 
regiment of soldiers." 

"Thej often walk so, sir, and 
d'ye see these 'ere marks like little 
paths ? These have been made by 
them when marching — they arc 
called * sheep walks.* " 

" Whv — ^my good friend I — it is 
8 o^clockl I No wonder that I 
begin to feel hungry — and, I'm 
afraid I am keeping you from your 
work. I must go.' 

" And, you'll be wanting your 
breakfast very much, sir, by the 
time ye get home. I'm afraid ye'll 
not see me hills to-day — ^it be too 
cloudy and misty." 

" Well, good bye, my friend !" ' 

" Gk)od bye, sir. I be much ob- 
liged toyou for them three shil- 
lings, ru buy some meat for my 
little girl, and some for my dog." 
And the dog, who had been paying 
great attention, and had listened 
particularly to the histoty of the 
sheep, wagged his short tail at this, 
looked great gladness out of his 
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eyes, then barked " good bye," and 
followed bis master. 

Poor man, I thought, as I saun- 
tered down the hills, I shall get 
more pleasure than he w411 from that 
three shillings; because, I know it is 
worth to him as much ap three 
pounds would be to me. Yes, that 
was a good " bargain " when I made 
him my guide ; for the three shillings 
have changed to just twenty tinies 
their value in going from my 
pocket to his. Fm very much 



After breakfast, I looked for the 
shape and the boundaries of Cum- 
berland on my map, and made these 
notes which I send you, and re- 
main, 

Dear children, 
Your ever loving friend, 
Henrt Yoono. 



(L) Cumberland has a long, irre' 
gular shape, 

(2.) It is hounded on the north hy 
Scotland ; on the east hy Nortdum- 
BERLiND; on the west hythe Solwat 
FiRTu ; and on the south hy West- 
moreland. 

(3.) Between Cumberland and 
Northumberland are the Cheviot 
Hills. These hills are the heginninq 
qfa long line qf mountains whiek 
run through England, and are called 
" The Northern Range:* They are 
very " hleaK* places^ and are some^ 
thing like the county itself, which 
consists qf bleak mountains, beau- 
tiful lakes, barren moors, and wUd, 
uncultivated wastes. 

On this account, Cumberland 
has twt many inJiahitants. iTideed, 
it is the least populous county in 
England^ in proportion to its size. 

There are three mountains, named 
Saddleback, Skiddaw, and Sea-fML 



^, 



UoTHER, how still the baby UmI 

I cannot hear his breath, 
I cannot see his laughing eyes— 

They tell me this is Death I . 

Thev say that he an«in will rise 

More beautiful than pow, 
That God will blegs him in the 

Oh, mother, tell me how I 

Loo^ at that withfr'd worm, mylo^ 

An empty shell it lies ; 
Kaw ralise your wondering glanoe 
above. 

To whore yon insect flies. 

mother I now I know full well, 
If God that worm can change, 

And draw it from this broken eell^ 
On gol4en wings to range, 

How beautiful will Brother be. 
When God shall give uiM wings 

Above this dying world to flee, 
And live with heavenly things/ 
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** J. fool uttereth all his mind; hU 
a wise man keepeth it in till ajia"- 
warcfe.**— Psov. xxix. 11. 



One— 

Three- 



Two 

Four 

Six 

Eight 

Ten 

TWELVE- 



Five 
Seven- 
Nine— 
Eleven 
said the clock in the Market place. 

" Shut — Books l" said the 
Schoolmaster. 

Soon, the books were collected — 
the boys made their bow to their 
teacher, and went ont for their 
half-holidaj. 

"Now, boys 1** said Edwakd 
EVebsube, who was the head 
scholar, "we are to meet at tliree 
for Cricket. Every member of the 
club who mhy be late, to be fined 
one halfpenny.— Rule the third.** 

Every boy intended to enjoy 
himself that afternoon, for it was 
the 1st of May ; and there was to 
be plenty of dancing and fun on 
the common. So at three o'clock 
many of them met for cricket, played 
till jiey were tired, and then sat 
down to lest. 

" Do you know,** said Eversure, 
"that the chinmey-sweeps have 
made a Jack-in-the-Green this 
year? It is seven feet high, and 
there is a crown on the top, made 
of silver-paper.** 

"Yes,* said James, who had just 
come in, — ** I saw it as I came past 
the Workhouse, but it had a golden 
crown ; at least, it was coverecl with 
gilt" 

"I am sure it was not,** said 



Eversure. "Don*t you know gilt 
from silver? Why, I saw Hawkins, 
the chimney -sweep, buying the 
tinsel for it last week, when I went 
to get a peg-top : and the Jack-in- 
the-Green came past our house 
this morning.** 

" Well, Eversure, I saw the gilt 
crown on it ; and there were four 
dancers.** 

"There, James ! that shows that 
you must have made a mistake. 
There were six dancers, and a boy 
and a girl.** 

"But, Eversure, I counted the 
dancers, and saw the crowb xliy- 
self." 

"Well, then, that shows that you 
did not count properly: for how 
could there have been a gilt crown, 
and six dancers, when there was a 
silver crown and four dancers. XtM 
don*t mean to say that /have mm^ 
a mistake, do you?** 

James, I don*t say an3rthing about 
that. I only say that I saw a gol- 
den crown, and four dancers ; and 
that I am sure about. 

Eversure. Then, of course, you 
mean to say that I am wrong! 

James. No; I am not speaking 
about you. I am only speaking 
about myself. I don't say whether 
you are right or wrong; I only tell 
you what / saw. 

Eversure, Then, tha t shows that 
you know nothing at all about it. 
And, I'll prove it ; for here they 
come t I can hear them, at the 
back of the Workhouse. 

"I can hear them!" cried ano- 
ther boy. "I can hear a drum, 
and a mouth-organ ; but the sound 
comes from the High Street. Now, 
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I think I can hear a sound coming 
both ways.** 

"No, said Eversure, "it can't 
be in that direction. Here they 
are! they are coming down the 
Workhouse Lane ; lookat thecrowd. 
Now we can see them! one, two, 
three, four men. There must be 
some more— there were six 1" 

" There are no more,** said James, 
"only four; and, now 1*11 ask you 
all, if that crown is not of a gold 
colour?" 

Eversttre. Ah, but look this way I 
Here is another Jack-in-the-Grcen. 
It is coming up the High Street. 
Here they cornel Six &ncers, a 
boy and a girl, and a silver crown. 
Tou see I am not wrong, after 
all. 

"And yet, Eversure,** said James, 
" you see I was right. I did not 
make a mistake.** 

"And so was I right,** said 
Eversure; "/didn't m^e a mis- 
, take.** 

"Yes, you didl** cried several 
boys; "you said that James was 
wrong — that was a mistake.*' 

"You should only have, been 
sure of whctt you saw yovrself^** said 
one. 

" Yes,** said another, " you went 
a little too far, for you contradicted 
James; and that was a rather rude 
thing for a gentleman to do.** 



**ni never be sure of anything 
again," said Eversure to his father 
at tea time, after he had told him 
the history of the dispute. 

"That will not be right," said 
his papa. " If we were not sure 
about anything in this world, we 
should always be in trouble." 

" Then, was it right for me to 
be sure that there wer^ six dancers 
and a silver oxoynif to the Jack-in- 
the-Green?** 
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"Yes. If you had taken punn 
to count them, and had counted 
them slowly, you ought to have 
been sure about it. I shotdd 
have thought yon a foolish boy, if 
you had not been. There are 
many things in this world which 
people should always be sure ofl 
Nearly all the truth you find out 
with your eyes and your other 
senses, you should be able to speak 
of without hesitation." 

" Well, then, papa, I was sure 
that there were six dancers; and, 
it was the most natural thoueht 
I could have in my mind, that 
if I was right, he must be 
wrong."* 

"Both things were quite natU" 
ralf** said his papa, "but you ought 
not to have ^t quite sure of 
both. 

"The first thought —that you 
were right, you ou^t to have de- 
clared most positively, because you 
saw the sweeps ; but as to the second 
thought I you did not know what 
might have happened since von 
saw the sweeps in the morning, 
and ought to have said nothing 
about it. 

" When James declared what he 
had seen, you ought to have said 
to yourself 'his eyes seem to be 
as good as mine, and he can see 
very well, — he is as likely to be 
right as I am. I will not saikthat 
he is wrong, but will keep mat in 
till afterwaras.* " 

Eversure, But still, I felt so sure 
that he was wrong. 

P. Yes, you felt that; but you 
did not think enough. Many peo- 
ple are often so foolish as to say 
eveiTthing they feel as well as 
think; and then they have to learn 
this proverb: — 

"A fool uttereth aS his mind: 
but a wise man keepe£h it in till 
afterwards." 
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Brsa a iweet melodious meaanroy . 

Waft encbanting lays around, 
Home's a theme replete with pleasure, 
H^M I a gtateful theme resound, 
^mel sweet home! an ample treasure. 
Home I with eyery blessing crown' d, 
Home I perpetual source of pleasure, 
Home! a noble strain resound. 

Lot the joyful hour adyanees, 
Happy season of delight I « 

Festal songs, and festal dances, 
All our tedious toil requite. 
Home! sweet home! Ac 

Leaye, my wearied muse, thy leamingi 

Leaye thy task, so hard to bear; 
Leaye thy labour, ease returning, 

Leaye my bosom, my care 1 
Home! sweet home I &e. 

See the year, the meadow, smiling, 

Let tis then a smile display ; 
Bural sports, our pain beguiling, 

Rural pastimes call away. 
Home I sweet home I &e. 

Now the swallow seeks her dwellinf « 

And no longer loyes to roam ; 
Her example thus impelling. 

Let us seek our natiye home. 
Home! sweet home I Sm. 

Let both men and steeds assemble, 

Panting for the wide champaign, 
Let the ground beneath us tremble, 

While we scour along the plain. 
Home! sweet home I &c 

Oh, what rapture I oh, whatbliMesI 

When we gain the loyely gate ! 
Mother's arms, and mother's kisses. 

There our blest arriyal wait. 
Home 1 sweet home I Ac 
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HOW WE KNOW AN ANIMAI. 

FROM A VEGETABLE 

(Concluded), 

Ion. We have noticed five dif- 
ferences between the Animals and 
Vegetables, mamma. But, now I 
have thought of a very great dif- 
ference. All animals icnow things 
— ^vegetables don't know anything. 
Even if you could hurt a tree — 
give it pain — it would not know 
it. If a tree c(^d smell the 
flowers underneath it, or hear 
when the wind is coming, it would 
not know anything about it. I 
wonder which is my organ of know- 
ing. 

M, We will see, Ion. Suppose 
you had a pain in your toe ! your 
toe wouldn't know it. 

Ion, No. Not any of my toes 
know much, not even my great 
toe; — then which part of my body 
would know about the pain? 

M, Your body cannot know, 
Ion. It is only you who know, 
and, the organ you know with is 
called the Brain, 

Ion. But, mamma, if the pain 
were in my toe, how could it be in 
my brain? How could it reach 
there, when my train is at the 
top, and my toe at tue bottom of 
my body? 

M. Do you not remember my 
telling you about your nerves ? 1 
told you that they conveyed pain, 
that some conveyed scents, others 
tastes, and so on. 

W. I remember that, mamma. 
Let us have another proof of that 
fact. I will tread on Ion's toe. 

Ion. Ah, mamma! I felt the 
pain directly Willie did it. How 
quickly the nerves carried it up to 
my brain! — ^in an instant. 

M, Yes, Ion. You have heard 
of the Electric Telegraph,— and 
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you have seen the wires by the 
side of the railroad. Yon know 
that when a man makes a message 
in London, those wires will convey 
it 100 miles directly — with the 
quickness^f lightning. Now, you 
have a telegraph in all parts of 
you body, but instead of wires, you 
have nerves. 

Ion. Yes, mamma, and here is 
the central station. No ! the ter- 
minus — ^and all " the lines" of my 
nerves end there! 

M. And, so all the knowledge 
gained by your senses is conveyed 
there. Every smell your nose 
finds out, every sound your ears 
hear, every shape and colour and 
difference of size your eyes see — 
all find their way up there ! 

Wi And, mamma, do all these 
things — smells, sounds, and tastes 
— travel along the nerves? Ah, 
no wonder that my brain knows 
everything that happens to me I 
It on^ht to be called the organ of 
knowing. I think that the baby 
will be a very knowing fellow, be- 
cause he has such a large head. 

M, Instead of calling your brain 
the organ of knowing, you may 
call it the organ of consciousness. 
But you must know that not all 
Animals have a brain — indeed, 
there are some in which men can- 
not find any nerves, 

/en. Then we must only say 
^ many animals have." Now then 
— 6th difference, — Many Aximals 
have an organ of consciousness (or 
knowing) caUed " the Brain." 

Veobtables have not any power 
of knowing. 

M. Now, I think we will write 
down all these six distinctions, 
again — and put them together in 
one lesson. 

L. But, mamma, please stop! 
I have just thought of another dif- 
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ference. Animals can speak. That 
is to say, they can make a noise. 
Some can cmrp, and others can 
bleat! 

W, Yes, and animals can crow, 
and animals can bark,^--and can 
buzz, — and can bellow, and howl, 
and sing! — and some can say, 
«* What's o'clock?'* 

Ion. And some can say Cuck-oo 1 
But not all animals have organs 
of speech ; you never heard a worm 
speak, nor a fish. 

L. Then we will say, 7th differ- 
ence, — Most Animals have organs 
of speech. 

YEOEXABLES ftOVC Tiot organs of 
speech. 

Now, we will write the lesson. 

Lesson 6. How we know an 
Animal from a Vegetable. 

We know an Animal from a 
Plant— 

(1.) Because it can move from 
<me place to another of its own ac- 
cord, and, there/ore, only requires 
ONE MOUTH, which it carries to its 
food. 

(2.) It eats solid food, and has 
an organ, called A Stomach, to di- 
gest it 

^3.) It has an organ for drcu- 
lating its blood, called Jl Heart. 



(4.) An organ for purifving tt$ 
blood, and for breathing, catted THB 
Lungs. ^ 

(5.) Organs of feding, or, sensa- 
tion, called Nerves. * 

(6.) An organ of consciousness 
(or knounng), called the Brain. 

(7.) An organ of Speech, 



M, Ton must remember, how- 
ever, that not all animals have 
these things. If you find a living 
thing with all tliese distinctions, 
you may at once be sure that it is 
an animal. 

W. And I could tell, mamma, if 
it had only some of these things. 

M. Yes. If, when you found a 
living thing, you could only ob- 
serve that it had the power of 
knowing, or consciousness, this dis- 
tinction would be quite enough. 
It must be an animal. 

This is a distinction which all 
animals have. Many animaJs 
have not all the other six distinc- 
tions, but this one they must have. 
So, when you find a living thing 
which has not any consciousness-^' 
no matter what it is like — it must 
be— 

X., W,, Ion, fc Ada, A vegeta- 
ble. 



THB STABS ARE BRIGHT. 



Tni stars are bright 

This beautiful night. 
But when the moon appeansy 

They'll fade as soon 

As lamps at noon. 
In the brightness that she wears ; 

The stars grow dull, 

The moon at full, 
Has now her course begun ; 

Her light will faU, 

Her orb grow pale, 
Before the glorious sun. 



The.Bun*s bright rays, 

That dazzle 4ind blaze. 
Will soon go down in night, 

But heaven above, 

So full of love, 
"Wfll never lose its light; 

More bright than suns 

The starry crowns 
That saints and angels wear; 

But these are dim 

Compared with Him 
Who reigns in glory there. 

TBJLlKIKO-SCnOOL SONG-BOOSi 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

INTA8I0N OF THE DANES. 

P. Where did we stop in our 
histoiy last week ? 

L, At the end of " The period 
of Uie Saxon Heptarchy.** We had 
learned of three periods: — 

The Roman period, which ended 

A.D, 490; 

The period of the Saxon Invar 

iifmj which ended A J), 600 ; and 
The period of the Saxon Hep- 

tarchvy which ended A.D, 827. 

P. Then, to-day, we will begin 
a new period — the period of the 
Saxon Kingdom. I said, you may 
remember, that the seven Saxon 
Kingdoms were united — forming a 
kingdom which was called Eng- 
land. 

W. And I suppose that now, 
when they had " settled down,** the 
people bqnin to make themselves 
oomfortame. 

P. They had only (e^n to make 
themselves comfortable, Willie, 
when some hew visitors came. 

X. Did they send in their cards t 

P. No; for they knew they were 
not wanted, I'm sure : too many 
people had come from Europe al- 
ready. The population of England 
was made up of Britons, Romans, 
and many Saxon tribes, so that 
there were three or four different 
languages spoken in the island. 
And, now, Egbert had . only been 
king of Engtoid- five years, when 
there came this most terrible com- 
pany. 

L. What part of Europe did 
they come from, papa? 

P. Get your map o*f Europe and 
you will see. Opposite England is 
a small country called Dbnmabk, 
consisting of a p'eninsula, and some 
little islands. At the eait of Den- 
mark is a sea called tJU Baltic^ 
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and at the north of Denmark and 
the Baltic are two countries called 
Sweden and Norway, In the is- 
lands of the Baltic, and in the 
coasts of the countries round it, 
these lived barbbrians, who were 
called Danes. ' 

They were much like the ancient 
Saxons, except that they liked to 
fight on the sea instead of the land. 
With their ships they paid visits to 
countries far and near, to rob and 
kill the people. Living in a cold 
climate, they were very stron|^ and 
were rough and savage pirates. 
They sei^ the ships of other 
lan^ robbed and murdered the 
sailors in the vessels they met on 
the waters; and, in time, they be- 
came masters and kings of the sea. 

Venr fierce fellows were these 
''Sea-kings." Poor creatures I they 
thought it was a fine thing to fight. 
They would fiffht like men who 
were mad ; for uey Uked to be dain 
in battle, and thought it was the 
only proper way to die I A sea- 
king would not appear before his 
god after death, unless he was 
covered with wounds. So, if any 
king had the misfortune to live to 
crow old, he would, just before he 
died, cut great wounds in his body 
that Woden mieht think he had 
been killed in a nght ; or, he would 
load a ship heainly with stones, 
bore holes in it, and sink to the 
bottom of the sea. 

The Danes would tell you " That 
is an honourable death, — only cow- 
ards die in their beds I** 

So, it is no wonder that when 
they liked to be killed they were 
always fighting. Thev attacked ^ 
Germany, France, and Spain;— 
went down in their ships to the 
Mediterrai^ean, attacked Sicily, 
Italy, Borne, and even Afirica. 
Then they had some struggles with 
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the Sar&cens, the fierce followers 
of tiie false prophet Mahomet, 
whose " religion " was then spread- 
ing very fast. You shall hear more 
al^ut Mahomet one day. I have 
heard, too, that there is very little 
donht of their having made an ex- 
pedition to America, a land which 
was not yet discoveied. 

So, having fought in so many 
lands, it might be expected that 
they would attack so near a coun- 
try as England. When, therefore, 
f^bert had been king for about 
five years, in many parts of Kent 
was heard a cry of "The Danes r 
"the Danes r — Down they had 
come with fire and sword, burning 
the cottages, and murdering the 
people of the island of Sheppey, a 
^ace very near to the Isle of 
Thanet, which the poor Britons 
had first given to the Saxons. Eg- 
bert, when he heard of this, tried 
to catch and punish them ; but this 
time they made their escape in 
aafety. 

The next year they came again. 
They came with thirtr-five ships, 
and landed in Dorsetshire. They 
then travelled into Cornwall ; but 
they were met and driven away by 
Egbert, who afterwards defeated 
them in two other great battles, 
and then died. 

Egbert was succeeded by his 
son Ethelwolf, and by his grand- 
sons Ethelbald, Ethelbebt, and 
Ethelbed. During the short reigns 
of these kings, wMch lasted alto- 
gether about thirty years, the Danes 
came almost evenr year to plunder 
the country, and to cany away 
riches: 

Once they came with 850 ves- 



sels, and made a settlement, or 
colony, in the Isle of Thanet. Eg^ 
berths son, Ethelwolf, was then 
king ; but he could not drive them 
away. He, therefore, made a pil- 
grimage to Home, with his little son 
Alfbed, who was then about six 
years old. There he hiade grtat 
presents of money^some for the 
lamps of St. Peter ; some for the 
lamps of St. Paul; and he gave 
much money to the Pope himself. 
The people of England thoughtthat 
by such good deeds the favour of 
Heaven would be gained, and that 
they should be safe from the at* 
tacks of the Danes. But the Danes 
came down from the Isle of Thanet, 
burnt the cities of Canterbury and 
Londoif, and spread themselves all 
over the countay. They continued 
their cruel ravages until the end of 
the reigns of Ethelbald, Ethelbert, 
and Ethelred, the three grandsons 
of Egbert ; and by that time the 
island was nearly ovenmn with 
these robbers. 

They killed the Saxon farmers, 
and made themselves at home in 
their cottages. They ate, drank, 
and feasted on their farms, and 
treated the people as their slaves. 
When they found a monastery 
(where, you will remember, the 
monks lived), they stole the gold, 
silver, and jewels, which had been 
placed there for protection, and 
often set the building on fire. 

The country was tlms in a most 
miserable and distressed state, when 
in the year 871 there cf»ne to the 
throne a man, ^o was destined 
to be a great kii%. He was the 
fourth grandson of King Egbert, 
and was called AAred, 
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THB NORTHERN BBAS. 

Up I up I let us a yoyage take. 

Why sit we here at eaae ? 
Find OS a Teasel tight and snug, 

Bound for the Northern Beao. 

I long to see the Northern Lighti, 
With their rushing splendonra fly. 

Like living things with flaming wingg. 
Wide o'er the wond'rous sky. 

I long to see those ice-bergs vast, 
With heads all crowned with snow; 

Whose green roots sleep in the awfol deep^ 
Two hundred fathoms low I 

I long to hear the thund'ring crash 

Of their terrific fall, 
And the echoes from a thousand eUBSa, 

Like lonely voices calL 

There shall we see the fierce white bear. 

The sleepy seals aground, 
And the spouting whales, that to and fro 

Sail with a dreary sound. 

There may we tread on depths of ice. 
That the hairy mammotu hide. 

Perfect, as when in times of old 
The mighty creature died. 

And while the unsetting sun shines on 
Through the still heaven's deep blue, 

We'll traverse the azure waves, the herd* 
Of the dread sea-horse to view. 

We'll pass the shores of solemn pine, 
Where wolves and black bears prowl; 

And away to the rocky isles of mist, 
To rouse the horthem fowL 

And there in wastes of the silent sky, 

With silent earth below. 
We shall see far off, to his lonely rock, 

The lonely eagle go. 

Then softly, softly will we tread 

By inland streams, to see 
Where the conn' rant of the silent north 

Bits there all silently. 

We've visited the northern clime, 

Its cold and ice-bound main ; 
So now, let us back to a dearer laodf 

To Britain back again I 
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M, Here are some Coffee-ber- 
ries. 

W, What nasty looking things I 
— thev don't look nice and brown, 
like the Coffee in papa's cup. 

M,, That is because thej haye 
not been roasted. Tell me some 
of the qualities of these berries. 

W, I should be ashamed of my 

aualities, if I were a berry. In 
le 1st place, they all have a dirty 
yellow colour; in the 2nd place, 
they have not half so nice a smell 
as the brpwn berries — indeed, they 
have no smell at alL 

Ion* So, they are in-odorous. 
Let me taste them. Bah! They 
have a very nasty taste. 

M, So you may say of the cof- 
fee-berries which are not roasted, 
that they are of a dingy yellow 
colour; modorous; disagreeable to 
the taste — and, yet — ^the qualities 
which render coffee so nice, to 
drink, must be in these berries — 
for the mere roasting could not 
make them taste so. Now — here 
are some roasted berries for you. 
Let Lucy examine them. 

L. They have a brown colour. 

W, But what sort of a brown? 
There are so many " browns." ^ 

L, A rich deep brown, a ches- 
nut brown. 2ndly, They break 
easily — almost as easily as the 
brown crust of bread — so, they are 
crisp. Srdly, They have a nice 
smell. I should call it a peculiar 
smell — it is very peculiar. It is 
not swett, like the smeU of a 
flower. 

W, Let me smell it, please. It 
is not a sweet sineU, and yet it is 
rick. It smells something like 
spice. What do you call such a 
smell, mamma? 

Jf. We say it is ^aromatic. Tell 



me somediing else which has an 
aromatic smell. 

L, Nutmegs have, mamma, and 
Cloves, and Cinnamon—and, all 
Spices, I suppose. 

Ion, And Camphor has, and 
Myrrh, I think. 

M, Yes.' This scent is peculiar 
to the Spices, and one or two 
other productions of hot coun- 
tries. 

L, The taste of the berries, 

manmia, is rather bitter, but still 

it is agreeable. So I shall say 

that roasted coffee-berries are of a 

deep brown colour, 

crisp, 

.aromatic, and 
agreeable to the taste. 

M. TKiere are more qualities 
yet. You cannot, however, find 
them out by observing the coffqp- 
berries themselves. You can only 
discover them when you have 
taken the coffee into your stomach, 
and begin to feel its effect on your 
body- 
ion. What is an effect f 

W, I can tell you. Ion. Suppose 
I were to strike you — then, you 
would feel a pain — that would be . 
the effect of my striking you. 

Ion, And I can tell you another 
effect. I should be angry with 
you. 

W, Yes, and if I were to hurt 
you much, you would cry. That 
would be an effect— the effect of 
the oain. 

Ion. Then, my eyes would be 
red, that would be another effect — 
the effect of the crying. I think I 
know now^ what an effect is. It is 
something that is done to you. 

W, It is not that, exactly. It 
is that which comes after anything 
that is done to you. Because— 
listen — if I strike you, I give you 
a blow — that is what is done to 
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you. Tlie pain comes after the 
blow, and that is its effect. 

Ion, Yes, and my crying would 
be the consequence of the pain — 
the effect of it. And that which 
comes after the crying is redness in 
my €ycs— 80 red eyes are the effect 
of prying. I kiiow now. The 
effect is — the consequence of a thing 
—the consequence of an action 
done to you. 

M. This may be very true ; but 
you have forgotten the coffee: that 
IS the effect of talking about things 
which do not belong to your sub- 
ject Now, suppose, Willie, that 
you drank two cups of strong coffee 
—when you had performed the ac- 
tion, what would be the effect of 
it? 

W, I cannot tell, mammal for 
I never did drink two cups of strong 
flpffee. Just let me perform that 
action, and then I shiul see. 

AT. No, Willie. I am afraid that 
it would have a bad effect upon 
you ; it would make you ill. But 
if a man were very tired, and were 
to drink some strong coffee, it would 
make his blood circulate more ra- 
pidly, and appear to stir him up. 

/on. And what are we to call 
coffee, mamma, because it will stir 
up a man ? 

3/. There is a Latin word stim- 
ulare, which means to stir up ; and 
from that word we call the coffee 
stimulating. 

L, Then, mamma, beer, gin, and 
wine are stimulating. 

AT. Yes ; but you must under- 
stand that these things which stim- 
ulate, or stimulants as they are 
called, are not often good things ; 
their pleasant effects do not con- 
tinue for a long time ; indeed, their 
effects change and become unplea- 
sant. 

Ion, I know that, mamma; be- 
cause we sometimes stimulate the 
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fire with the poker— stir it up. 
Then, the fires bum brighter and 
faster for a time ; but if you give 
it much stimulating, it goes out 
sooner, or, it bums too fast, then 
it afterwards looks very dull. 

W. And when you stimulate a 
horse with a whip, he trots along 
faster for a little while, but he gets 
tired sooner, unless you keep on 
stimulating him. 

M, But let us return to the 
coffee. Coffee does not stimulate 
people very strongly; — ^it is a gen- 
tle stimulant. So, there are very 
few who do not like it. 

It has another effect. If people 
drink it when they are tired, after 
it has stimulated them, it seems to 
put new strength in them, causes 
them to feei fresh again. 

L, Then the "freshness,** mam- 
ma, is the effect of the stimulat- 
ing. 

M, Yes. The other nieht your 
papa was rather tir^d and sleepy, 
and yet he wanted to sit up and 
study, so he drank some coffee to 
refresh him, and keep him awake. 
Many gentlemen at Oxford and 
Cambridge, when they want to 
study at night, drink it in order to 
refresh themselves. 

Ion, So we will say that it has 
two effects, mamma. It is stimu- 
fbting and refreshing, and some- 
tunes, I think, the coffee makes 
you feel more comfortable ; — it 
makes people look more cheerful. 
That is an effect, perhaps. 

L. Yes. Once when papa had 
been soaked in the rain, he order- 
ed some warm coffee as .he came 
in, and after he had taken it, I 
heard him say how comfortable he 
was — ^he looked rather glad! 

M, Well, that was the effect of 
the coffee. It makes people cheer- 
ful, and it brings gladness out from 
them. 
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Now, there are two Latin words 
— " ex," which means out ofy and 
''hilare," which means to make 
gladi and from these word^ we 
make onr' English word, exhiGtrat' 

W, So, exhilarating means ^, 
** making the gladness come out of 
you." * 

M. It means "to make cheerful" 
— ^and, because coffee makes us 
cheerful, we sa^r it is exhilarating. 

Ion, And so is tea exhilarating! 
How people get glad, and talk after 
tea. 

M, There are some other effects. 
It often has some bad effects on 
the stomach, especiallj with thin 



lean people. People, whom we 
call " Mmmw;"— but we cannot talk 
of these effects to-day. 

L, Then I will count up the 
qualities of the Coffee, mamma, 
before we leave off. * 
Unroasted Coffee-berries are 

of a dingy yellow colour,- 

inodorous, and 

disagreeable to the taste. 
Boasted Coffee-berries are 

of a deep brown colour, 

crisp, 

aromatic, and 

agreeable to the taste ; 
whilst, in then: ^ects, they are re- 
freshings stimidating, and exhilar- 
ating. 



THE SICKLE AND THE SWORD. 

Thbbb went two reapers forth at mom, 
Strong, earnest men were thej, 

Bent, each at his appointed tosl^ 
To labour through the day. 

One hied him to the yalley, where 
Ripe stood the golden ^rain ; 

He reaped, and bound it into sheaTOSy 
And sang a merry strain. 

And lo I the other takes his stand, 
Where rolls the battle's tide, 

His weapon, late so clear and bright^ 
With sanguine gore is dyed ; 

And furiously he tramples down 
And leys the ripe corn low ; 

He is death's reaper, and he g^res 
A curse with eveiy blow. 

To which of these two earnest men 
Most honour should wo give, 

He who destroys, or. works to save 
The food, whereby we live? 

And by the mighty Judge of all 
Which, think ye," is abhorred ? 

Which deems He beet for men to 
The sidiie, or the sword f 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 

ENGLANDt 

carlisle. 

Beab Children — 

It is not very far from the Che- 
Tiot Hills to t)arlisle. I forget now 
how many miles. Peg reached 
there in the afternoon. 

I had heard it called "honny 
Carlisle ** in one of the border songs ; 
and I found that it really was a 
feonny-looking town. It is built 
on a high piece of ground, whilst 
the country all round is a beautiful 
plain, with corn-fields, meadow- 
lands, the river Eden, and the 
riyer Calder flowing through it. 

Weill I thought— the country 
may be barren on the whole ; but 
the people who built the capital 
chose a very pretty place for it, 
with "plenty of rich ana fertile land. 

But the town itself was very 
pleasant to look at. It is one of 
the walled cities of England ; and, 
as it is higher than the land on 
which I was standing, I could see 
very plainly the old Castle and the 
Cathedral, both built of reddish 
stone ; and the new bridge over the 
river Eden, built of white free- 
stone. 

W. Then it has lime in it, if it is 
made of freestone. 

Whilst I was at Carlisle, Ileamed 
peveral particulars about the place, 
which I will tell you. 

The old Castle was built in the 
time of a king called William 
BuFUS. It was once the prison of 
an unfortunate queen called Mart 
Queen of Scots. This queen had 
offended her people so much that 
she was obliged to fly from her 
country ; iind one night she and a 
Scotch gentleman came in a little 
boat across the Solway Firth, which 
Tou may see is at the west of Cum- 
berland. 
I6d 



At this time England was go- 
verned by Queen ElSabeth, whom, 
I dare say, you have often heard ofc 
Elizabeth, instead of feeling sorry 
for Mary, and trying to help her, shut 
her up in Carlisle Castle; and, I 
am ashamed to say, that, after a 
great many years, she removed her 
to another castle, and caused her 
to be beheaded. 

Soon after this, Queen Elizabeth 
died ; then James Stuart, the king 
of Scotland, who was Mary's son, 
came to be king of England also ; 
and ever since then, England and 
Scotland have been governed by 
one king. 

Whilst I was at Carlisle, I heard 
some tales about the walls and for- 
tifications. When England and 
Scotland were made into one king- 
dom, they really were not wanted 
any longer; and I should think 
that the Carlisle folk would have 
done well to have destroyed them.. 

It appears that James Stuart, the' , 
son of Mary, was not a good king 
nor were any of the kings of that 
family. When his son, Charles I., 
came to the throne, he governed so 
badly that, after a time, the people 
and parliament disobeyed him ; 
and, for many years, there was 
what is called a civil war. 

W, I never thought that people 
could be civil in war time. 

L, "Civil war" does not mean 
that the people who fight are polite 
to one another; but, that people 
of the same country fight with each 
other. 

W, I don't think that thmt is 
true. You don't mean to say that 
English people would try to kill 
Englishmen! 

L. We shall see : — Some of the 
people and soldiers, who thought 
that the king was right, fought 
against those people and soldiers 
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who thought that the parliament 
wafi right ; and there was war and 
murder all over the countrpr. 

So, when the king's soldiers saw 
that Carlisle had fortifications and 
walls, they marched against the city, 
seized it, and shut themselves up 
in it. The army of the parliament 
then came to attack them; they 
encamped aH round the walls of 
the city, and hegan what was called 
9ksiege,^ 

When they could not take the 
city, they next resolved to starve 
their countrymen ; so they made a 
blockade, which means that the 
inhabitants were al shut in. 

The townsmen dared not, now, 
go outside the gates, for fear lest 
they should be ^lled ; they had no 
other food exeept that which was 
inside the city, and when that was 
all gone, thev began to feel hungry. 

'Si the Bntish Museum there is 
an account of this siege, and of 
some of the people's sufferings and 
troubles. It was written by a man 
who was in the city at the time ; 
here is a part of it : — 

At Christmas, all the com and cat- 
tle were taken from the citizens, and 
were divided every week amongst the 
families according .to their numbers. 
• • • • • 

AprU 8.— -The horses had only 
thatch for food, all other provisions 
beinff exhausted. 

May 10. — A fat horse being taken 
from the enemy, was sold for 10s. a 
quarter. 

May 23. — Provisions almost spent. 

M£^ SO.T-News that the king was 
comJwito Westmoreland. (They then 
expected that he would soon be there 
to help them.) The garrison were so 
glad that day that they ate three days* 
provision, and repented with a cap of 
cold water three days afterward. 

June 5. — ^Hempseed, dogs, and rats 
were eaten.. The. citizens so shrunk, 
that they ^uld not choose but laugh 



at one another to see their clothes hsaig 
on them, as^ upon men on gibbets,— 
for, one might put one's head and 
fists between the doublets and shirts 
of many of them. 

June 17.— The garrison had only 
half a pound of horseflesh each, for 
four days. 

Jure 23. — Some soldiers came to 
the common bakehouse, and took away 
all the horseflesh from the poor people, 
who were as near starving as them- 
selves. ^ 

June 23.— The townsmen petitioned 
Sir Thomas Glenham that the horse- 
flesh might not be taken away, and 
said that they really were not able to 
endure the faudne any longer. Seve- 
ral women met at the Cross, abusing 
Sir Henry Stradling, the governor, 
who threatened to fire on them : — they 
begged it as a mercy, so he went away 
with tears in his eyes, and said m 
could not mend their coomions. 

There! how would y<m like to 
live in a town diuing a siege ? 

Jon. I would rather have beeu - 
outside the walls. The towns- 
people would have been happier 
just then if they had had no forti- 
fications at all. 

L, Yes ; for they were in trouble 
about them again; at least, the^ 
grandchildren were. Listen ! 

Not much more than 100 years 
ago— in the year 1745— Carlislip 
was again besieged. 

The Stuart kings had governed 
so badly that one of them, called 
James II., was obliged to run away, 
just as Mary Queen of Scots did. 
About 50 years afterwards, in 1745, 
his grandson, Charles Stuart, came 
over to England; and, declaring 
that he was the proper person to 
be king, he was joined* by seve*^ 
Scotch noblemen, and thousands of 
Highlanders, who marched with 
him to England. They besieged 
Carlisle and took it; and then 
caused **Fiince Charlie" to le 
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proclaimed king of England. After 
they left the city, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the commander of the 
king's soldiers, came and besieged 
it once more. 

The first day that I came to Car- 
lisle, I went to see the Cathedral 
of the city ; but I was not much 
pleased with it. 

The streets here are yery full on 
a market-day. I made inquiries 
about the manufactures of the town, 
and found that they were cotton, 
whips, hats, and fish-hooks. I saw 
also quantities of salmon, which 
had been caught in thd riyer Eden ; 
some of it had been sent away by 
the different railroads that meet 
here. 

I left Carlisle on the second day, 
and passed seyeral places worthy 
of notice. I heard that on the 
western coast there are two large 
ports called Wobkikoton and 
Whitehavbn, where there are 
coal-mines, which extend many 
thousand feet under the sea. 

I also heard an account of a yil- 
lage called Borrowdaxb, whore 
there is a famous mine. This mine 
contains a black substance called 
plumbago, and by the country peo- 
ple " Wad." You, howeyer, would, 
if ^ou saw it, call it black-lead; but 
this is not a proper name for it, 
as it does not contain a particle 
of lead, but consists of charcoal and 
iron. This plumbago mine is the 
only one in England. I haye heard 
that at one time it was only opened 
now and then — ^perhaps, eyerv two 
or three years^lestthestocksnould 
be consumed ; for the holes in which 
it is found are not yery large. 



Near fiorrowdale is a town called 
Keswick, where there are large 
factories for making the plumbago 
into pencils. 

About eighteen miles from Kes- 
wick is a large market town called 
Fenbith. It is on the borders of 
Westmoreland. Here I stopped for 
the night ; and after I had been to 
see the town, in which I did not 
obserye anytlung worth relating, I 
made the following notes. 

lam, • 

Dear children. 
Your affectionate friend, 
Henbt Young. 

CUMBERLAND (Continued). 

(4.) The capital of Cumberland is 
Carlisle, an ancient town on the 
river Eden. It is famous for its old 
Castle, where Queen Elizabeth im- 
prisoned Mary Queen of Scots. Its 
walls and fortifications were besieged 
in 1645, during the reign of Jting 
Charles Stuart; and again tn 1745, 
in the rebellion of Prince Charles 
Stuart. The manufactures of Car- 
lisky are cotton, hats, whips, and 
fish-hooks. It has also a trade in 
salmon. 

(5). The other princwal towns 
are Weotbhaven arul Wobking- 
TON, noted for their coal-mines, which 
extend under the sea. 

BoBROWDALE, a viUoge noted 
for its mine of plumbago, or black- 
lead, and Penbith, a large market 
town. 

Keswick, noted for its black-lead 
pencils. 

(6). Ctanberland is so called from 
" Tlie Cumbri;* a tribe of th^Anr 
dent Britons formerly linng there. 



Fboic day to day we humbly own i 
Tho lumd that feeds us still ; 

GiTe us our bread, and teach to rest 
Contented in thy wUL I 
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Our sins before thee wo confess; 

Oh, may they be forgiy'n I 
As we to others merey show. 

We mdtcj beg ttom heaT*!!* 
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QUADRILATERAL FIGURES. 
P. Will you let me hear the 
names of the triangles you hare 
heard of, once more, Ion? 

I<m, Yes, papa. We have learn- 
ed about an 

Equilateral Triangle^ 
Isosceles Triangle^ 
Scalene Triangle, and 
A Eight-angled Triangle. • 
P. To-day we will learn of fi- 
gures with four angles. Here are 
two different ones, who can de- 
fcribe them? 



W. 1 can, papa. Let me see! 
The first is— a square. 

P. True, Willie— but then, yoa 
are not describing it. If a blind 
man were to bring you an animal 
to describe, and you were to say to 
him, "It is a dog** — 

W, Then he wouldn't be any 
wiser, he would say, " You are only 
teUingm^itsname; tell me all about 
it— what sort of athingit is!" 
O 



P. Then, suppose I am blind — 
Now, I want you to tell me what the 
square is, not, what it is called. 

W. Well, then, the square is a 
thing — 

P. It is not exactly a real thmg, 
it is a shape — a figure. 

W. Then, the square is a figure 
with four sides — all of the same 
size — all equal, I should say. It 
has four equal sides, and four 
right angles. 

P. Now, what is the next figure? 

TF. What is it called, papa? 

P. Never mind its name — ^what 
uit? 

W. It is a figure with four equal 
sides. I can teU that without 
mcasuriim^ 

P. And so is a square, 

W, But I have not finished }et, 
pifal — ^It has two acute, and two 
obtuse angles. That is it! — ^It is a 
figure with four equal sides, and 
two acute, and two obtuse angles. 

P. Very good — but, are you 
sure now that you have described 
it exacthff Have you given me 
such a descriptioB that I cannot 
mistake it for any other figure? 

W. I think so, papa. 

P. Perhaps I might think that 
yon were descril^g this one? 
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See! It has two acute, and two 
obtuse angles. 

W. Ah, papa^but, it has not 
foitr equal sides, I think that if 
you make a figure with four equal 
sides, and two acute, and two ob- 
tuse angles — ^it must be like this 
one. What is its name, please? 

P. It is called a rhomb, 

W, Now, I will give its descrip- 
tion once more. A figure with 
four equal sides, and two acute^ and 



two obtuse angles, is called a 
Bhohb. 

Ion. Or, if you like, you may 
say — ^with parallel horizontal sides 
and parallel oblique sides. 

P. To-day, you may sit down 
and copy the square, and the 
rhomb. When you have done 
this with exactness, you can point 
out the squares and rhombs in 
this drawing—and then, you may 
copy it. 



/on. Is not this drawing rather 
difficult, papa? 

P. No. If you will first take 
pains to draw the square and 



rhomb properly, you will then 
find it very easy to join them 
together, and to make the draw- 
ing* 
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** Deep rivers move with siU nee" 

Listen ! 

IF. To what, papa? 

P. To the waterfall! Do yon 
bear the bnstling sound it makes? 
Let us go up the side of the vale. 
Now you can see the little rill 
beneath those shady bushes. 

X. I see it, papal How it 
sparkles in the g?oc2a— as it runs 
between the two pieces of rock. 
And, now watch it, papa, as it 
makes abp)aacr stream over the 
gravel I W hat a singing it makes ! 
And, how i ; dances about I There 
it goes — soarkling, singing, and 
dancmg— afl down the hill. 

P. Now, see how it has grown 
^another stream has joined it, 
and it makes more noise. See 
now! Three or four more streams 
have joined it— and it is beginning 
to think itself very great and im- 
portant. 

Ion. Yes, and now it forms a 
waterfall. Hear what a very bus- 
tling noise it makes, as much as to 
say, " Make way for me, Fm some- 
bodv!" 

P. Ah, but if you will come 
with me six miles further down, 
you will see how differently it 
moves — like an old experienced 
ptream. It has been joined hj 
other large streams; and there it 
forms A RivEB. It has learned on 
its way that there are many 
streams as broad and deep as itself, 
and some, perhaps, broader — so 
*now it makes very little noise 
About its importance. 

Jon, And yet, perhaps, it is a 
great deep river! Well! rivers | 



haw a quiet steady way with them 
— rivers never do seem to make 
any noise at all. 

jP, And this is the way. Ion, 
that men grow up. At first— they 
are little boys like you and Willie, 
full of play. They love to dance, 
and sing, and, when they tjdk 
with sparkling looks, thev make % 
merry noise— like the little rill. 

As they grew up and get out 
into the world, they see themselves 
growing, begin to think of their 
importance, and say to people, 
"Listen to me!" — " iA ake way for 
me!'* — "I am a great somebody!** 
— So, when they t-aJk, ihev make a 
boasting noise— just liktt the water-' 
fall. 

But, when they are full grown, 
when they have mingled with 
many men — and have gathered a 
little from one, and a little from 
another — when their minds suci 
thus deepened with thoughts — then 
they do not talk with a boasting 
noise. They have learned to be 
humble ana to talk less — so, like 
deep rivers, they move on with 
silence. 

W. Ah, then! when anybody 
talks very much indeed, I suppose 
that is becfluse he had not grown 
up to be a man. But men do talk 
very much, sometimes! 

P. No, Willie — if you hear any 
one always talking very much, you 
may be sure that he is not a man 
^et. It is very often so-^and oh! 
It is a sad thing, Willie, that many 
boys, ah ! thousands of boys, never 
become men before they die I 
They may grow to be tall— they 
may live on to be 60 or 70 yean 
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old—thej may hare the bodies of 
men— and the age of men— but 
they themselves — ^their minds, their 
souls— never grow enough to be- 
come men! 

W. Oh, I hope I shall become a 
man I But do, papa, tell us a tale 
about some quiet man — a man who 
was a deepnver! 

P. Well, I remember now a 
tale which I think wiU suit you. 
I read it in some book about twen- 
ty years ago — I think it was in 
"The Visitor." Hearken I 

"I understand it! I understand 
it!" said Jem Timmings, "I can 
see — exacth/ what you want, sir. It 
shall be sure to be done!" — So he 
shut up his two-foot rule, putting 
it in his pocket. " I quite under- 
stand, sir— good day, sir," he said 
as he shut the gate. And, he 
walked off hastily like a man who 
knew what he was about — ^better 
than anybody could tell him! 

Now, the mischief of it was, 
that Jem Timmings thought that 
he understood, not only the busi- 
ness he had then in hand, but 
everything else too. So, as usual, 
he had made so much noise and 
talking, with such impatience and 
boasting in receiving his orders, 
that he had not had time to hear 
properly all that had been said. 

Jem Timmings was a carpenter. 
He had served his time with old 
Thomas Parkenson, a clever, 
though an humble man. He had 
usually passed for a smart young 
fellow at his business, so long as 
he followed his master's directions; 
— ^but, in nine times out of ten he 
mistook what had been said. " I 
tell you what," said old Thomas, 
one day, " you will never under- 
• stand anything as long as you 
make so much noise and talk so 
much !" 

After Jem had served his time, 
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he set up for a master directly. 
Being always talking very much 
of what he could do, at first many 
people resolved to try him — so 
Jem had been sent for by the 
churchwarden to make lum. a 
pigeon-house; and it was after Uie 
interview about it, that he said so 
confidently— "I understand it! I 
understand it I** 

" Got a job to do for churchwar- 
den — am going to make him a 
pigeon-house — ^what do you say to 
that, man !"he said, as he met one 
of his companions. 

As Jem went along whistlinff, 
with his hat on one side of his 
head, he met with his old master, 
Parkenson, who also happened to 
be going to the churchwarden's. 
He gave him a very familiar nod 
as he passed. He thought that 
now he had begun to work for the 
churchwarden, he should soon put 
poor Parkenson in the background. 

The truth was, that the church- 
warden had a long job^ of a parti- 
cular description, to give to a car- 
penter, and was anxious to compare 
the work of old Parkenson vnth 
the work of Jem Timmings, before 
he decided which man he should 
employ. For this purpose he* had 
sent for Jem to order a pigeon- 
house, the form and make of 
which he particularly described. 
He sent, too, for Parkenson, to 
order one of the same description, 
and was very particular in giving 
his directions to them both, say- 
ing, that if not made exactly to 
order he would not have it. 

Jem Timmings was not five 
minutes in taking the order — he 
knew how it was to be done— he 
understood all about it! Old Par- 
kenson, on the contrary, was verjr 
careful in thoroughly comprehend- 
ing how eveiy part of the pigeon- 
house was to be completed, and ha 
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made a rough drawing before he 
left tlie churchwarden, so that 
he might not forget anything 
He then went quietly home to 
work. 

Jem Timmings set to work at 
the pigeon-house, but was not 
quite certain of the number of 
holes he had been ordered to 
make. He was, too, in some 
doubt whether the pigeon-house 
had been ordered four feet three 
inches high, or three feet four; 
but, being ashamed to ask, he made 
the pigeon-house at a venture. 

Old Farkenson had no doubt at 
all about the matter; he had 
taken care to have a clear under- 
standing of every part, and he 
made his pigeon-house exactly ac- 
cording to the directions he had 
received. 

The two pigeon-houses were 
sent to the churchwarden's, and 
as Jem Timmings went there, to 
know if the one he had made gave 
satisfaction, he overtook old Far- 
kenson. Both of them were sur- 
prised when they found out that 
they were going to the same place, 
and still more so when they saw 
two new pigeon-houses standing, 
side by side, in the churchwarden's 
Vard. 

In a" little time they were joined 
by the churchwarden, who pointed 
out to Jem that the pigeon-house 
he had sent was a foot too short, 
and had two pigeon-holes in it 
more than were ordered. He then 
showed him the one made by 
Farkenson, which was in every 
respect correct, and just the thing 
he wanted. "I understand it I I 
understand it!" said Jem, and 
proposed to^ rectify his mistake. 
"No, no," cried the churchwarden, 
**I wish you to understand that I 
nill never employ a young fellow 
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who is more fond of talking than 
of listening to the orders of his 
employers." Jem Timmings slunk 
away; his ill-made pigeon-house 
was sent after him ; and in two or 
three days he heard that old Far- 
kenson and his men were busily 
employed in putting new pews to 
the parish church. 



Tf. Ah, I see who was the cfecp 
river. Old Farkenson was! oq 
went to work slowly, and worked 
in silence. 

P. Then you may copy him— 
although I do not like to see boys 
and girls like old men and women, 
yet it is a good thing for them to 
move with silence, sometimes. Do 
vou remember your last arithmetic 
lesson ? — ^when I taught all three 
of you to work questions in "Fro- 
portioB ?" 

Ion, Yes, papa. • Willie and I, 
both, made blunders, and could 
not succeed. 

P. And Lucy's work was cor- 
rect. 

Ion. Weill now, I remember 
how silent Lucy was all the time. 
She sat down, and listened to eveiy 
word vou said, while Willie and 1 
talked so much -^ just like two 
"Jem Timmingses!" 

P. Yes, both of you were quite 
sure that you knew the nile, long 
before Lucy, who first filled heif 
mind with the thoughts I gave 
her. 

W. Until it was very deep. 

P. Yes, and then sat down to 
work silently. 

W. And worked through her 
sum like a ^ood old woman! 

loTL Or like old Farkenson ! 

P. Or like a deep river! "Dkip . 

BIYEBS 4COTB WITH SILENCE." 
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THE POUR SUB-KINGDOMS. 

X. Mamma, I haye been think- 
ing very much about the Aree king- 
dorns since last Tuesday. 

You know you tol^ us, when we 
talked about Uie Creation, that Grod 
did not make all three parts of the 
world at the same time. He made 
the Minerals first, then the Vege- 
tables, and then the Animals j and 
now, do you know, I think I can 
see the reason for it — it is because 
they all depend upon one another! 

If the animals had been made 
first, they would have died, because 
there were no vegetables to eat. If 
the veaetabhs had been created 
next, they would have die<fbecause 
there were no minerals to feed 
upon. And when the minerals 
were made — no I they would not 
have died — \ 

W, No I but I never thought of 
that before. Animals feed on ve- 
getables, and vegetables feed on 
minerals. Here they are, mamma ! 
They are doing it now I • Look at 
this flower-pot of Lucy's, with the 
China rose on it. The little rose- 
tree is living on the earth, and 
these little insects round the buds 
and stalk', are living on the tree. 
The mineral gives li^ to the vege- 
table, and the vegetable to the 



Ion, Tes; what wonderful things 
are gbing on in that flower-pot 
now!— more life is being made 
there every day. This life seems 
to be going up from the earth, or 
somewhere, through the roots, 
stalk, and different parts of the 
plant, even to the very smallest 
part of each little insect. The tree 
and insects too, all spring up from 
the earth— the mineral part 

W, Yes ; and will go back io the 
minerals again. The insects will 
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be changed into earth again ; ie* 
cause, you know that when animals 
die, their bodies chance into dust ; 
and so do the vegetables change. 

Ion, Why, then, the three king- 
doms are always changing; they 
go round and round like one great 
wheel, I suppose. 

M. That is true. I will talk to 
you of some of the changes which 
happen. Suppose a ^as called oxy- 
gen were to meet with another gas 
called hydrogen— these two gases 
might unite and form water. The 
water might sink into the earth, and 
become food for some vegetable. 
The vegetable might form food for 
some animal, say a sheep. The 
sheep might die on a mountain; 
and^ as it decayed, its particles 
would form earth, water, and gas ; 
and thus go back again to the 
mineral kingdom. 

W, How things do change, mam- 
ma ! Well, I wonder what I shaU 
be soon. I belong to the animal 
kingdom now, Tm sure — feel me ! 

M, Ah ! and you belong to the 

SPIRITUAL KINGDOM, tOO, Willie I 

You*ll have to go to a kingdom 
which none of us have seen yet. I 
hope, Willie, that you are prepar- 
ing yourself for it; for, mind! 
you*U never change there ! 

L, You said to us, once, mamma, 
that whateyer we may be when our 
bodies die, that we shall be^or ever! 

M, Ah, think all of you ! It is 
a solemn thought. Then, youTl 
nexter change I 

L, Now, mamma, that we have 
learned of these three kingdoms, 
what are we to do next ? 

M, We have to take one of them 
— the animal kingdom^ and divide it 
into su6-kingdoms ; but this we 
have already done. I think, how- 
ever, that to-day we will talk about 
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these snb-kingdoms for a li'^le 
while, before beginning anything 
else. 

You ^lay remember that, in the 
first Natoral History lesson, I said 
we ought all to notice Grod*s works, 
because of the beautiful order there. 

One way in which you may ob- 
serve order, is when many things 
are made upon the same plan. 
What a difference of size there is 
in the Backboned Animals I yet, the 
greatest and the smallest of them 
are alike in those things which 
cause them to be called ''backboned 
animals.** Suppose, now, that you 
could bring together the Empbeob 
OF Russia, the smallest Mouse in 
his empire, and the Ehferob of 
China ; and then make them de- 
scribe themselves. They would say, 
"We are all made on the same 
plan — for we all have a backbone, 
a spine— we all have four limbs, — 
we all have red blood — and" — 

W, And so "We are all bro- 
thers !" 

M, No, Willie — they are not 
brothers, but they should say that 
they all care for one another. The 
Emperor of Russia is not too greai 
to care for a mouse, for the King of 
kings cares for it ! But, the Em- 
peror of Russia is greater than the 
mouse, because of his iouL And 
that great difference, perhaps, 
makes God care for him, or for us, 
more than for the mous^ ! 

Ion, Then I see another thought, 
mamma — Man was made last, per- 
haps because he was God*s highest 
work. First were made Minerals 
— ^without life ; 

.2nd, Vegetables — with life ; 

3rd, J-iumoZs (the lower animals) 
-^with life, and consciousness ; 

4th, Mem — with life, conscious- 
ness, and a soul! 

That seems to be a sign of order. 
I wonder whether the AngeU were 



made next. Don't we become 
angels after we die ? 

M, Yes ; but we will not runaway 
from our subject now. I was say- 
ing that in the first sub-kingdom^- 
THE Backboned Animals — there 
was order, because animals of 
different sizes were made on the 
same plan. 

If you look again at these ani- 
mals, you will see how those in 
widely different places are alike. 
You may bring from one end of 
the world, an Australian dog — 
and from the other end, a SeaL 
You will then find that the Creator 
has been in these widely distant 
parts, and has made both animals 
on the same plan. 

Again — if you notice the second 
sub-kingdom, you may find in the 
earth springs of boiling water, con- 
taining living caterpillars, and 
beetles* — or, yorfmay find animals 
of this sub-kmgdom living in the 
frozen seas of the North Pole. 
Yet, though you may find them in 
such different conditions, they all 
have an* external skeleton,, six 
limbs, and white blood, they are 
all Jointed Animals, and are 
made on the same plan. 

Look at the third sub-kingdom I 
— ^Ages, and ages ago, there lived 
a shell fish called the Trilobite, In 
the present age there lives a shell 
fish call the Nautilits. In these 
distant ages — ^with thousands of 
years between — the eternal Creator* 
is here. He made both animals 
with a soft body, and a mantle, 
and with the other distinctions or 
the . SoFT-BODiED Animals— both 
the Nautilus and the Trilobite — at 
these very different times, were 
made on the same plan. 

Look at the fourth sub-kingdom t 
Ages ago there lived animals whose 
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shape was something like that of a 
lily; they were called Encrinites. 
Ifi the present age, we have a similar 
ttnimal, called the Star-Jish. These 
two are hoth Branched Ani- 
KALS, and are formed on the same 
. plan. 

How great must that Creator he, 
who, in animals of the most dif- 
ferent appearances^ and size — in 
animals living at the most distant 
places — in animals living in the 
most distant ages — at the most 
wonderful distance of time from 
each other — in all these animals 
can observe exactly the same 
plan. He forms one plan — He 
^* sees that it is good" — and nevet 



requires a better one. The Al- 
mighty never changes — He is the 
great unchangeable I ah ! 

Dear Children! — Learn to love 
the hook of nature. There you will 
learn to know that there is a God 
— to feel that He is "our Father** 
— and to see and believe the truth 
he has revealed to us in His word. 

From all the works of our 
Heavenly Father, which are round 
about you, will you feel that He is 
omniscient, and omnipotent — that 
He knows all things, and can do all 
things — and that, having this great 
power, He with more wonderful 
wisdom and love makes " uV ihir^ 
work together for our good,** 



THE COTTON-TREB AND THE BOOK. 

Fair befal the cotton-tree I 

Bravely may it grow, 
Bearing in its seeded pod 

Cotton^ white as snow. 

Spin the cotton into thread; 

Weave it in the loom ; — 
Wear it now, thou little child. 

In thy happy home ! 

Thou hast worn it; little child,^ 

Wondrous cotton-tree I 
Did this paper — did this book 

Spring and grow from the*? 

Test God's gracious gift of mind 

Hade the cotton-tree 
Speed forth knowledge, peace, and loTB, 

Over land and sea. 

And ten thousand cotton-trees 

Spring up fresh and fair, 
That unwritten thoughts of loTO 

O'er all the world shall beari 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

ALFBED THB OBfiAT. 

P. Yon will like to hear about 
King Alfred. I have many plea- 
Bant things to tell you. I said, you 
may remember, that when he was 
a little boy, he went with his father 
to Rome. There the Pope Leo 
anointed him as future king, just 
as the prophet Samuel anointed 
King David. 

At Rome he gained much know- 
ledge, but he learned much more 
when he came back to his mother, 
I'm sure she was a good mother, 
for she took very great pains with 
him. Every day she used to show 
him one of her prayer-books, and 
all its beautiful printings. He 
liked to look at the red and blue 
and black letters in it ; and although 
it was a Latin book, and one 
which he could not understand, he 
soon learned to read it. His 
mother then gave him some more 
books, so, he read them all, and 
became very fond of reading. 

Ho also liked to listen some- 
times to some of the men who 
would come and play harps, and 
sing songs ; just as ^ou like now to 
sit at the parlour wmdow, and hear 
the men play the '* tink-a-tink 
things," as Ada calls them. 

Ada, And, to give them a penny 
fifterwards. 

P. Ah I but the old bards whom 
Alfred listened to, sung him Jine 
songs. He stared at them, and 
opened his little mouth, and listen- 
ed long, as he heard them sing 
about Saxon heroes, and the glo- 
ries of men who were brave. 
Soon, he learned to sins those 
songs himself, and to play the 
tones on the harp — and often 
when he sat down in the evening 
to sing and play, he thought that 



he would be a great king too, and 
that men should one day talk 
about his glory. • 

But, when he grew older, he 
began to think how he should 
make this glory, and what ''a 
glory*' was. Then, as he thought, 
he found that there was a true 
glory — very different from the one 
he could make by fighting. He 
found out that the glory of killing 
belonged, not to kings, but to 
brutes, for, not any man could 
even fight so much, or get so 
much of that kind of glory, as a 
lion; Indeed, do you know that 
now, when men speak of the glonr 
of the bravest King of England, 
they only say he was as fierce as 
the King of ike brutes— for, he was 
"Lion-hearted." 

TT. And a man's heart is the 
best part of him I 

P. But Alfred looked up higher; 
and, from the world above, he 
found deeper thoughts — He was to 
be a King! Then he tried to 
know the glory of the King oj 
kings. 

"Do you know what that is ? 

The glory of the King of kings 
is to send " peace on earth, and 
goodwill towards men," and to 
Uve in the hearts of those who 
love him, so this is the proper 
glo^ for all kings. 

ThiBf too, was Alfred's glojy — tfi 
bring peace — to do good to his 
people — to be praised by those 
who loved him — and such glonr, 
like that of The Eternal One, will 
last for ever. 

Now, hear of what he did. In 
the year 871, he was made King of 
En^and, when he found it to be 
overrun with Danes, as I told you 
before. These men were almost 
masters of the island, and they 
would not go away unless ho 
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could drive them out. It does 
not seem to me right that he should 
fight or kill them — but it appeared, 
then, to be the only thing that he 
could do. He fought very many 
battles with them, but greater 
swarms of Danes came over, until 
the Saxon people were so fright- 
ened, that many of them chose 
rather to be slaves, than to defend 
their country. Alfred was therefore 
obliged to give way. 

But, in the midst of all his 
troubles he never forgot the glorv of 
doing good. I have heard that, 
one winter, when he and his wife 
had only a single loaf in "their 
house, a pilgrim knocked at his 
gate to beg for bread. Alfred 
then gave the poor man the half 
of his only loaf, and, turning to his 
wife, he told her that " GtOD, who 
could feed five thousand with five 
loaves, could make that half loaf 
to be sufiicient for them." 

At length, he was in great dan- 
ger from the Danes, who wanted 
to kill him, and he was obliged to 
hide himself in secret places. 

So he put on the dress of a 
country servant, and engaged 
himself to a poor farmer to take 
care of his cows. I dare say you 
have heard before, how he was 
told by his mistress to mind some 
cakes, and was scolded for not 
cooking them well. His mind 
was so full of thoughts of his king- 
dom that he forgot his new duties. 
He thought of nothing but how he 
should save his people from the 
cruel Danes — ^untU he was roused 
by the .farmer's wife, who said 
that the cakes were spoiled, and 
that he was a lazy fellow. 

Whilst he was thus obliged to 
hide, news were brought to him 
that there was hope of defeating 
the Danes, who had become very 
careless, because they thought he 
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was dead. Then he dressed him- 
self as a harper, and entering the 
camp of the Danes, he sang them 
some songs, and pleased them 
very much. He saw in the camp, 
the Danish chief Guthrum. He 
noticed that he and other chiefs of 
the Danes spent their nights and 
days in feasting and drinking, 
thinking themselves safe from dl 
harm. Then he noticed, and per- 
haps he counted, all their tents, 
— and found out which would 
be the best place to make an at- 
tack. 

So, one night, he collected all his 
friends, who made up a large army 
— they fell on the Danes sudden- 
ly — awakened them — astonished 
them — and defeated them. Th^ 
killed many, and made the others 
prisoners, with their great chief^ 
Guthrum. Very soon afterwards, 
Alfred subdued all the Danes in 
the island. 

He might now have punished 
them; but, he knew that true 
glory came not from doing harm, 
but from doing good. So, instead 
of leading Guthrum to death, he 
taught him the way to eternal life. 
This chief and many other Danes 
learned about Jesus Christ, and 
became Christians, whilst the rest 
were allowed to rettim to their 
own country. 

Then, Alfred began to make 
glory for himself by His good deeds 
to others. 

He had enough to do, and was 
never idle. He knew that time 
was a good thing, so he divided 
his time very carefully. He 'gave 
one part of the day to prayer and 
study, another part to business, 
and, another part to exercise, food, 
and sleep. He wished to be veiy 
exact and particular, so, he caused 
candles to oe made, each of which 
burned a certain number of hourii 
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and thus ^e kept an accoont of his 
time. I have heard, too, that in 
order to make the candles bum 
steadily, he mvented lanterns. 

W, That shows that he was very 
exact 

P. He knew that teaming was 
a good thing, and would ^o the 
people good, so he advised all the 
nobles in the land to teach their 
children to read. He sent to Italy 
and France for books, he sent 
vessels, with men to get knowledge 
from other countries, and made 
one or two voyages himself. He 
sent for learned men to teach, and 
caused many more schools to be 
built. He began the first college 
for young men at Oxford, and thus 
founded what is now called the 
Oxford University. 

He led the people on, and showed 
them that he was in earnest by his 
own love of hard work. Ue tran- 
slated part of the Testament (the 
four Gospels) from Latin into 
English, and studied Grammar, 
History, Geometry, Architecture, 
Music, and Poetry. 

He knew that order was a good 
thing, and he, therefore, made 
many good laws. He wished all 
his people to be properly taken 
care of, and to be protected from 
robbery, so he placed guards in all 
parts of the country, and men like 
our policemen ; and I have heard 
that he was so strict in making 
pedple honest, that if golden brace- 
lets were hung in the highways. 



no robber would dare to tonch 
them. 

He repaired the mischief which 
the Danes had made. He rebuilt 
part of London, and many other 
cities which they had burned. He 
caused stone houses and churches 
to be built — ^for, hitherto, they had 
been made chiefly of wood. 

He thought that instead of cur* 
ing evils it would be better to prc- 
v<int them, so, he built a fleet of 
nearly a hundred long ships, as 
large as those of the Danes, and 
some much larger. With these 
he met them on the sea, and kept 
them away from the land. 

In this way, and in many other 
better ways, he tried to prevent 
evil, and to do good. He made 
the people more happy than they 
had been since the days of the 
Bomans, — so he felt happy, too. 

Though he was brave, he was 
kind, merciful, and gentle. His 
enemies feared him, his subjects . 
loved him, and all people admired 
him. 

The greatness he gave to his 
kingdom came back to him, and 
he was called Alfred the Great, 
The goodness he showed to his 
people came back to him, and he 
was called "The aoorf King Al- 
fred." ITie good wnioh'he did has 
not yet been forgotten, and his 
glory will last for a long, long 
while, because he tried to copy the 
" King of kings,** whose gloiy wiQ 
last for ever. 



A SONNET POR 
Non Angli ted An^jdit this if praise 
Higher than mortals may deserve or 
earn. 
And as through lapse of long since 
Tanished days 
Our baclLirard glance inquiringly We 
turn, 
. How should our hearts with shame 

within us bum, 
To mark how little we hare done, to raise 
The lofty pile that ages may discern, 



ANGLO-SAXONS. 

With living splendour of Good Deed* 

ablase : [to do. 

Something we've done, but more remains 

Far more for us of Anglo-Saxon race ; 

If to the prompting of our hearts but true. 

Who shall contest with us the foremost 

I^ace, 

In the progresiiive march of human kind ? 

To TBACH, to BLESS. tO CXVILXZS, SUCh !• 

our work assigned. 

▲DAICS'S PBACB LTRIOS. 
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COFFEE (Coniimed). 

L. Now, mamma, may we hare 
the history of Coffee, please? 

if. Yes. A long, long time 
ago — I don't know when nor 
where — a Prior, who lived in a 
Monastery, had a message brought 
to him. The man who took care 
of the monastery goats, qjr the 
GoatJierd, as they called him, 
said that the goats would browse 
on a certain plant with red berries 
— and, that whenever they did so, 
they wouldn't go to sleep at night, 
but were disposed to cut capers, 
and keep late hours. 

W, Well, they were " exhilara- 
ted!" 

M, Now, this Prior had som;©' 
monks- in Ms monastery, who were 
too sleepy. Thftv had to get out 
of bed very early every morning, 
and come down to repeat their 
Matins, or morning prayers, which, 
perhaps, they did not understand, 
so they found that it was very 
difficult to keep themselves awake. 
The prior, therefore, tried them 
with these berries— or, perhaps, 
the juice of them, for they were 
Cojfee-herriea; and, it had the 
efilects which we spoke of last 
week. It stimulated them, and 
refreshed them — 

W. And exhilarated them ? 

M, Perhaps ; but it is not always 
easy to exhilarate a monk, espe- 
cially at matijis. Then the prior 
took some himself, and liked it — 
and soon it was " strongly recom- 
mended" to the neighbours, until 
it became the fashionable drink id 
Mecca, Cairo, * Constantinople — 
throughout Arabia, Ejnrpt, Syria, 
Turkey, Persia, and 21 Eastern 
Coimtries. 

You should see a Turk drink 
coffee. Sometimes he uses a 
quarter of a pound in a day. If 
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you asked him whether he'd take 
milk and sugar, he would tell you 
"No," but would put in somts 
cloves, or cinnamon, or something 
else with a nice aromatic flavour. 
In time, other people foimd out 
that coffee was a pleasant thing, 
and it was drunk in Spain, France, 
Germany, and various parts of the 
Continent. 

One of the French kings sent for 
a coffee plant, which he placed in 
the Royal Gardens, at Paris. There 
it was carefully nursed, and when 
it had grown to a tree, it was sent 
to the French colonies in the West 
Indies, During the long voya^ 
there, the w.ater on board ship 
^became very scarce — and each pas- 
senger had a very small portion 
given him daily. The gentleman 
who had the charge of the plant, 
gave it, every day, a part of his 
uttle allowance — and thus suc- 
ceeded in keeping it alive, and in 
bringing it to his destiny. When 
it reached the West Inaiea.it thei^ 
bore fruit and seeds, which in time 
forme4 more plants, and led to the' 
cultivation of coffee in those parts. 
The French people are still very 
fond of coffee — ihey make beauti- 
ful coffee in Paris. 

L, When did they learn to 
drink it in England, mamma ? 

M, I will tell you. About 200 
years ago, it was not known in 
this country, no one had taste# it 
here — 

Jon, Was that in the year 1650 ? 

M, No. It was two years after 
then — in the year 1652. A Greek 
servant, named Pasqua, came to 
England, and set up in business as 
a " coffee man,** near Comhill. It 
became more and more liked in 
England, and now the English 
people use about 86^000,000 pounds 
every year. 
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L, Thank yon, mamma. Now 
may we hear its mxtural history — I 
mean the history of its natnre— 
how it grows — and so on? 

M, In Arabia and Eastern 
Countries, the coffee trees are al- 
lowed to grow to a good height, 
and the berries are left on the trees 
until they are -ripe— so that they 
easily fall off when the branches 
are shaken, and drop on to a mat 
which is placed underneath. They 
are then spread out on the mat, to 
be dried by the heat of the sun. 
The husk, or dry berry, is after- 
wards crushed by a stone roller, 
and the seeds are picked out. 

But in the West Indies it is cul- 
tivated differently. The trees are 
grown in large plantations, which 
are often pituated on the hills and 
high grounds that are not rich 
enough for the sugar. If any one 
who has been cultivating sugar for a 
long time should happen to be in 
bad health, the change of air to a 
coffee plantation wilf often make 
him better. 
. These plantations are pleasant 
to see. The shrubs, which are 
only allowed to grow to the height 
of about four feet, have leaves of a 
bright green colour, something like 
the leaves of our orange tree in 
the greenhouse. It has leaves at 
all times of the year. 

X. So, it is csJled an Evergreen, 
is it not, mamma ? 

3r. Yes:-— and these evergreen 
shrubs, at tne time of blossom, have 
a beautiful appe'arance. They are 
then covered with a brilliant white 
flower, something like the jasmine. 
These flowers open in such abund- 
ance that the leaves of the trees 
are completely hidden— and from 
the distance, appear as white as 
heaps of snow, at the same time 
they have a delicious and fragrant 
•mell. The blossoms are followed 
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by the red berries, which look some- 
thmg like small cherries. 

When these berries are ripe the 
negroes come and pick them, and 
put them in bags which are fast- 
ened round their necks. They are 
next spread out under (he hot sun 
until the soft part, or pulp, fer- 
ments ;^r, sometimes the pulp is 
bruised on a mill, and made soft — 
it is then washed away, and the 
seeds are dried. 

These seeds are packed up in 
bags or bales, and exported — some 
of them to England. The grocef 
who buys them puts them in a 
close iron box, and roasts them 
over a slow charcoal flre— then, 
thev swell, and have the Qualities 
%hich we spoke of last week — ^they 
become dfurker in colour, more 
crisp, with a bHter, aromatic, and 
agreeable flavour. There are se- 
veral ways of roastinff it now. If 
you go to some of the large grocers' 
f hops — ^yon will see some curious 
engmes for roasting, and yon will 
hear of patent roasters, dessicated 
coffee, and of many strange ways 
which I do not understand. 

W, Bo they not mix Chkoiy 
with coffee, mamma ? 

M. Yes. Alittlechicoijissaid 
to improve the flavidur of coffee, 
but as it is cheaper than coffee, the 
''cheap" grocers often mix too 
much with It, and so 6j>oil it. Many 
people also spoil their coffee by 
ooUm^it. The best way to pre- 
pare It is by i>ourins boiling water 
upon it — for, if it is left long on the 
fire, the aromatic part of its flavour 
is driven away, and only the bitter 
taste remains. 

I do not think I can tell you 
anything else about coffee — 

Ion, Please tell us the different 
sorts of coffee, mamma. 

M. You may have seen the 
names of the different coffees on 
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the large tickets in the grocer's 
windows. The cheap Ci^2on coffee 
is brought from an island at the 
south of the East Indies — ^it is im- 
ported in bags. A much better 
coffee is procured from a lai^^e 
West India island, called Jamaica 
— and from part of South America, 
called Berbtce, The best coffee is 
that brought from Arabia, near a 
town called Mocha, Now you may 
make up the lesson. 
L, Tnuikyou, mamma. 

Lesson 8. Coffee. 

1. Umboastbd Coffee Seeds 
are of a dingy yellow colour, inodoT' 
OU8, and disagreeable to tA« taste. 
Boasted Coffee Seeds are of a 
rich brown colour^ crisp, aromatie, 
bitter, and j)leasant to the taste — 
ufhilst in their effects they are stimu- 
lating, refreshing, and exhilaraiina, 

2. Coffee was first discovered in 



Eastern countries, where k is said to 
have grown wild, and to have been 
eaten by the poats. Its usejmread 
through Arabia, T\trhaf, and lHarope, 
and tt was introduced by die Fr^u:k' 
to the West Indies. 

In 1652, it was brought intoEng' 
land by a Greek. 

S. Coffee is the seed found in a 
little red berry, which grows on an 
evergreen shrub. ITie shrubs m 
Arabia care allowed to grow to a good ' 
height, but in the West Indies the 
mode of cultivation is different 7%e 
shrubs are allowed to grow only to 
the height of about four feet, whUst 
the berries are picked by me Negroes 
when they are red. 

The seeds, when sent to England, 
are roasted and ground hefbre they 
are fit for use. 

4. The different lands of Coffee 
are Ceylon, Jamaica^ Bero 
Mocha coffecy ffc f^ 



TIME. 
TiiiB speeds away— away— away: 
Another hour— another day— 
Another month — another year- 
Drop from us like the leaflets sear ; 
Drop like the life-blood from our heartSy 
The rose-bloom from the cheek departs, 
The tresses from the temples fall, 
The eye grows dim and strange to alL 

Time speeds away— away— away, 
Like torrent in a stormy day ; 
He undermines the stately towe^ 
Uproots the tree, and snaps the flower; 
And sweeps from our distracted breast 
The friends that loyed— the friends that blest : 
And leaves us weeping on the shore. 
To which they can return no more. 

Kme speeds away— away— away : 
No eagle through the skies of day, 
No wind along the hills, can flee 
So swiftly or so smooth as he : 
Like fiery steed, from stare to stagey 
He bears us on from youth to age; 
Then plunges in the fearful sea 
Of CstbomleBS Btemity. 
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THE CEUST OF THEEABTH. 

FLINT OB SILICA. 

P. Tell me, Ion, some earths 
which contain Ume. 

I&n. Chalk, papa, or Limestone, 
Spar, Bath Stone, Plaster of Paris, 
and others. These jon said were 
called Caleareous earths. 

W. The earths which are like 
the Argil, or Cl^, are Potter's Clajr 
—Pipe Clay—Puller's Earth, and 
others. 

P. And these, from the Latin 
word J:r^ are called Argillaceous 
earths. To-daj^ here is a flint for 
jon to study. This is another part 
■ of the earth^s crust — ^indeed it forms 
' the hard foundation of the crust, 
and it gives firmness to the moun- 
tains. 

W, I thought that the moun- 
tains must have something inside 
them harder than lime, or clay — 
and so must the earth itself— the 
round ball — or ebe it would not be 
strong— it would, lose its shape, I 
thinkl 

P. Yes, the hardness of the flint 
renders it useful to make a durable 
foundation for the mountauis. This 
flint consists almost entirely of a 
reiy hard substance called silicon. 
Can you remember that word ? 

Zh I can, papa. 

P. And there are in the earth's 
crust other substances besides flint, 
which consists partly of " Silicon.** 
The piece of rock crystal on the 
mantel-piece came out of the earth, 
—this piece of quartz was found in 
the mountauis. Down very deep 
in the earth was found this piece 
of speckled stone. 

Ion. This is called granite, papa. 
Waterloo Bridge is made of granite : 
—and it is used in making roads, 
when they mac— What do men do 
to the roads, papa, when they throw 



down cart-loads of granite, brokeo 
into little square pieces ? 

P. jtfoc-adbmtze them, youmeaa. 

Ion, That is the word papa,-» 
they use granite to macadamiae 
theroads — ^and for the curb-stones. 
Is there any silicon in the paVe- 
ment stones? 

P. Yes, the payement is made of 
a sandstone wmch consists of little . 
grains of silicon or sand, cemented 
together. There are many large 
rocks made of sandstone. 

L. I thought that sand must 
contain silicon, papa. It is some- 
thing like little grains of flint, — 
and are not the great rocks made 
of silicon— and the little stones too ? 

P. Yes, rocks consist of silicon 
— and so do stones. Stones are 
only small^eces of rock; you shall 
hear their History one day. Now, 
all these hard substances containing 
silicon — such as flint, rock crystal, 
quartz, granite, sandstone, and 
sand, are called siliceous eartJts, 

W, 9b there are three kinds of 
earths. Iwill say them oncemore-^ 

Earths composed of /ime, are 
called Caloabeous Eakths. 

Earths composed of clay, are 
called Aboillaceous Eabths. 

Earths composed of jUnt, are 
called Siliceous J^L^bths. 

P. Now, let us sit down and 
study this flint — ^we will find out 
its qualities, and uses. 

L, 1 will begin,' papa. First, It 
is very hard — so hiurd that if you 
strike it against a steel, it wiU 
"strike fire? 

W. And, so hard ^at it will 
scratch glass. 

P. Yes— it is the flint (or silicon) 
which giyes hardness to glass. 
Glass is made principally of sUicon. 
If you mix sand with an alkali 
called soda — or with potash, and 
put it in a fierce fire, it will melt 
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IF. So it is fusible. 

P, Yes, and when these two 
snbstances are melted and mixed 
together they form glass. Now, 
the Latin word for ^laiss is vitrum, 
so, as flint has a (|aaht7 which forms 
glass, it is said to he "yitrifi- 
able/* 

W. Then we may say, papa— 
'<It is fusible, and therefore it is 
yitrifi^ble," that will make three 
qualities. 

Ion, I wonder whether it has 
any smell like cla^. It does not 
smell at all, so it is modorous ; — 
and then, it has no taste, so it is 
tasteless. 

W. It is nearly hhck, that is 
another quality — ^and, it looks 
opaque. But if you take a thin 
piece of flint — ^and look at the edge 
of it, it seems transpareil^ 

L. And I can tell you something 
else. Alliiough it is so hard, yon 
liuiy grind it to a fine powder. 

P. Tell me some other sub- 
stances besides the flint which may 
be ground into a powder. 

£. Coffee, papa, and lump sugar 
— glass, tea, salt, com, chalk, pep- 
permint drops, and so on — all 
those things may be ground into a 
powder. 

P. Whenever you find a sub- 
stance which, like these, may be 
formed into a powder, you may 
fay it iamdverdble. 

W. Wot aZ/ things are pulverable, 
though. Butter is not; nor Indian 
rubb^; nor lead. 1 never saw any 
powdered lead. Now, may I count 
up the flint's qualities ? 

1st, This Flint is so hard that 
it will strike fire, and scratch glass. 

2nd, It is fusible — and therefore, 

8rd, It is vitr^iable. 

4th, It is inodorous, and tasteless, 

5th, It looks black and opaque, 
but at the edges it is transparent 

6th, It is pulverable — and, I 
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think we know many of its Mte$ 
already, papa. 

Ist, It forms the Coundation of 
the mountains, because it is so 
yery hard. 

2nd, It is used for gun-flints— 
because it can strike fire. 

3rd, It is used to make slasa—^ 
because it is hard and fusible (so it 
is called vitr\fiahle). 

P. And, 4th, It may also be 
ground very fine, mixed into a 

1>aste, and used for making porce- 
ain or china. 

L. That is because it is pulve' 
rable. Has it any use because it 
is found in little grains of sand? 

P, Yes, sand is very useful. The 
brichnakers could not make good 
bricks unless they mixed sand with ^ 
their day. The brickUwars require 
sand for their mortar. The yormer 
mixes sand with stiff earth that it 
may be more porous, and that the 
water may' filter through. Sand 
has many other uses. Now, we 
will make up the lesson. 

Lessim 5. Plint ob Silica. 

p.) Fliitt (sometimes coiled 
silica from the Latin word silex) 
consists almost entirely of a venf 
hard substance called silicon 

This silicon forms the rocks that 
are the foundation of the mountains,- 
and of tlie crust of the earth. It is 
also found in rock crystal— quart»^ 
graniter— pebbles — andsand. These 
substances are therefore called BTLl' 

CEOUS EABTHS. 

(2.) Flint is hard, fusible, and 
therefore vitrifiable. — It is inodor- 
ous, tasteless, transparent at its edges, 
and pulverable. 

(3.) FlinU, and other silieeom 
earths, are used to make glass, gwt' 
flints, porcdain—thetf are useful w 
making bricks, mortar, manure for the 
soU—curbsionei, pavements, bridaes' 
— and for macadamizing the roaas* 
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QUADEILATEBAL SIGUBES 
continued), 

W, Please, papa, the last draw- 
ing was rather difficult We should 
like an easier one to-day. 

P. Ah, very well I bnt we will 
fiEBt take notice of these two figures. 



Toil One is a long Square— and 
the other is a long Ithomb. 

P. But there cannot be such a 
thing as a hng square. A square 
is a square; and if you increase its 
length it ceases to be a square. So 
if yon make a rhomb longer, it 
becomes something else. Now, try 
and describe these figures, and then 
I will give you their names. 

X. I notice, papa, in the first one 
that it has a pair of hng sides, 
which are of equal length, and a 
pair of short sides, which are alike 
in size. So, instead of saying that 
it has four equal sides, we must 
say that it has <ttH> pair of equal 
•ides. 

P» 



Ion, Yes, and it has four zi^ 
angles— just as a square has. 

P. It is called ▲ Rectangle. 

X. Then I will -say— ^ j^ufv 
with two pair of equal sides, and fowr- 
right angles, is caUed a Rectangle. 

W. Then the next figure has 
two pair of equal sides, but it has 
no right angles in it. ni tell you 
what you may say. It has two 
pair of equal angles; because, there 
is a pair of acute angles, which are 
equal, and a pair of obtuse angles, 
which are equal also. 

P. This figure has a rather long 
name— >it is as long as its shape. 
It is called a Para&/(0^ratn. Now/ 
tiy and renfember that ! 

JL m write it down, with its 
"description." A figure with two 
pair of equal sides, and two pair of 
equal angles, is called a Fasallel- 

OGBAM. 

p. You may now draw the rec- 
tangle and parallelogram ; and 
when you have done them cor- 
rectly, here are two drawings, veiy 
easy ones, for you to copy. See 
how many four-sided figures you 
can discover in the second one. 

L. 1 will examine it^ papa. It 
has one square, one rhomb, three 
rectangles, and two paraHebgrams, 

W, And the side of the large 
shed makes another paraUehgram. 

L, I think not, Willie, because 
one paur of its sides are not equai 
— ^the top line is longer than the 
bottom one. 

latL And, in a difierent dxredkmi 
80 that is a— A something dse. 
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^JESmpty vessels make the most 
sound." 

P. Here is another proverb for 
you, — "Empty vessels make the 
most soond.^ 

X. Then, papa, they are like 
the little brooks which have not 
much water in them, and make 
much noise. 

P. Yes. Hearken to the tale of 
a boy who was an empty vessel. 



" There's a ring at the bell, mam- 
mal It*s the coach, I think. No; 
there! it is only the carrier's cart" 



Master Edward GraUialky 
The Rosary, 
CLAPTON. 



^Ib this right, mum?" said the 
man, as he brought in a trunk, 
and a carpet bag. "Is. 6d. to 
pay." 

A few minutes after, Emily and 
her little sister were sitting by the 
road-side, looking out for the 
coftch, which was to bring home 
their brother from school. 

It was getting rather late, and 
they wished he would come, for 
they had a great deal to say to 
him before going to bed that even- 
ing. The last swallow had bid 
them good night; so they watched 
the r^ light of the sun on the 
house, and the dazzling rays which 
flashed back from the glass. They 
had been looking, a little while, at 
the gnats, who were quite at ease, 
now the swallows were gone, and 
in their delight at the good {Rowing 



sun, were dancing up and down 
like inld gnats, half mad. They 
had been catching the quiet may- 
bugs, who were out on a trip^they 
had been tiying to catch the bat$, 
but they comdirt do that! 

They had been listening to the 
geese on the common, who were 
singing their vesper hymn; and 
the ass, who had been rolling in 
the dust, and then "joining in" 
with their chant. They had list- 
ened to the wheels of what had 
proved to be a cart — ^to the wheels 
of an omnibus — to the wheels of a 
van — ^but now, they heard a rumble 
again, and through the dusky light, 
they spied at the top of the hill, the 
heads of two horses — ^the heads of 
four horses — ^the head of a coach- 
man — of some passengers — the 
legs of four horses — and then, four 
red wheels, which they knew 
belonged to the Cheshunt Coach. 

So, when their brother came, 
thev dragged him out of the coach, 
ana each taking one of his hands, 
thev dragged him into the hous^ 
ana hugg^ him, and danced round 
him, like pleased, and proper sis- 
ters. 

"How bjrown you look! and 
how you have grown I" said his 
little sister Jane, after they had 
had tea; "and what great hands 
he has, mainmal Please let us 
go in the garden, I have so many 
Slings to show him." 

"Look here, Edward !" said his 
little sister, "this is our doggie 
Mike / he is a new do«." 

" Yes, he is a most ^^oHoitf dog r* 
said Edward. 

Little Jane looked m thoii^ ihtt 
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had neyer known that before; she 
did not understand how Mike 
could be glorious, but supposed 
that it was a yerj good thing. 

"And come,** said Carry, "to 
see the gold fish in the pond.*' 

"They are most ^pkndaciouM!** 
said Edward. 

"And come to the bottom of 
the lawn, and see the bees! Here 
is a glass hire; you cannot see 
them veiy well to-night, because 
it is their bed-time.** 

"Ah! bees are jolly fellows,** 
said Edward; "don*t they make 
food* of honey?*' 

"Why they haven*t made a 
cart-load,*' said Emma, "if you 
mean a cart load; but, what is 
joUth Edward?*' 

EijL Why "jolly?** that is an 
expression! I mean, that they 
are fond of a lark, you know — they 
fly about for a game. Let us go 
and see our gardens — I wonder 
how my roses get on. 
. "Yes, we wiU," said Emma; 
**we have kept your garden in 
order. Here it is, with our gardens 
on each side of it. Here is a 
beautiful bell-flowerl We don*t 
know what it is called." 

"That," said Edward, «ia 2^ 
Cbrnpatttt/b rotgduS/b^** 

"book at this fine foxdoTe, 
Edward!** 

Ed. That is Tht Digitalis pur- 
purecL 

" And see how tall my hollyhock 
.i8flpK>wingI" 

id That is the Ahea Bosuu 

" The what^ Edward— ire always 
call it a hollyhock, and papa does. 
Oh, Edward! I see you are mak* 
ingfun at us." 

Mid, No, I am not; these are the 
McierUific names — they are Latin. 
Ah, you haven't learned Latm yet 
—so, it will be a long time hefore 
yoa know them* - g 
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The children had been promised 
that to-night they shoidd sit %p 
with their papa, and they then 
went in to supper. 

" Well, Edwurd,** said his papa, 
" I am very glad to see that you 
are looking so well and strong. 
You are eleven years old now — and 
I am sure, that, as you have been 
learning so much at school, you'll 
be veiy glad to teach your sisters 
in the holidays. Teach them as 
much as you can." 

"Oh, papa,** said Emily, "he 
has taught us two or three things, 
already. He says that our pretty 
bell-flower is a bampamda rotunda 
/o/ta— that the hollyhock is an AU 
cea — something, and that these are 
Latin words." 

"And the fishes," said little 
Jane, " they are * splendacious.' " 

" What are they?" said papa, 
looking rather unpleasant. 

"Oh! I said that they were 
spUndacixmSf** said Edward, colour- 
ing a little. "Jane does not un- 
derstand— she thinks it is Latin 
— ^It is only an expression of 
mine." 

"But, Edward," answered his 
papa, "that is not the sort of 
teaching I want for your sisters. 
I should like you to teach them 
sense, not sounds. There is no 
grtet credit in knowing even the 
Latin names for the flowers : they 
are only wcrds, and are no better 
than English words, for a magpie 
could learn them all. I would 
rather that you should have learned 
something of the nature of the 
flowers, so that you might think 
about them, which a magpie could 
not do. Perhaps, your sisters 
might help you to do this. 

"But th^ Edward, as for the 
other words I You called our 
fishes splendacious — and toul 
mamma heard youcallimthe Dcet 
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joUy — ^and the dog ghrtous. Even 
Mike himself, if he could under- 
' stand, would feel uncomfortable at 
such a name, for he would know 
that it is without sense. You may 
be sure, therefore, although you 
think such words have a nne 
sound — ^that they are not fine, but 
foolish. Such words are very easy 
to say — ^but only ignorant boys 
whose minds are empty, will use 
them. 

" I hope, Edward, that your mind 
is not empt^, and that it is filled 
wiih something more than sounds. 
Will you let me hear what you 
have been learning at school?'' 

," Yes, papa," said Edward, glad- 
ly, for he wanted to show that he 
knew something more than names, 
so he began — 

"My name is Norval; on the 
Grampian hills, my father feeds his 
flock." 

He repeated this piece to his 
papa, with a great deal of action 
— sometimes looking very fierce — 
sometimes veir modest — speaking 
with a loud voice — and again, very 
8( ftly. So, his sisters thought that 
he did it very well. 

He then repeated another piece, 
beginning — 

" Most potent, grave,* and reve- 
rend signiors!" 

" WeU, Edward," said his father, 
"you have repeated these very 
well ; but I am not so anxious for 
you to talk as to think. You 
remind me of a man whom I 
should like you to hear about. 

"A missionary, who was living 
amongst the North American In- 
dians, had a servant, who liked to 
make fine speeches. 



^ One day, passing through the 
woods, he heard a strange noise, 
and the noise of men clapping 
their hands, like people at a public 
meeting. On looking he saw his 
servant standing on a mound, sur- 
rounded by Indians. Although 
the man did not understand their 
language, he was making a bawling 
sound, like the noise of a * great 
speech.' The Indians were listen- 
ing with attention ; * they did not 
doubt for a moment that they were 
hearing their own language, but 
they said that his style m speaking 
was too great for their under- 
standing. 

" The servant had not an idea to 
give them, for his head was empty 
— ^so the Indians went away with 
empty heads also. Not a word 
of sense had been spoken, they had 
only heard a loud sound. 

" It is so with other people, Ed- 
ward. Those who have thoughts, 
which are very little, often say 
them in voices which are very lou^ 
to give them importance — it gene- 
rally happens that the men who 
talk much think little. ^ 

"If vou were to strike a number 
of casks with a stick, and one 
made a hollow sounding noise, yon 
would at once know it to be empty. 
So, from ycnir fondness for 

foolish names with a fine sound, 

Latin names with a fine sound, 

and * speeches* wiA a fine sound, 
I am afraid that when I examine 
you to-morrow, I shall find that 
your mind has not many ideas — ^I 
nope that it is not-empty — but thir 
proverb always has been and al- 
ways will be true, thait 'Euftt 

VEBSBLS MAJLB THB MOST SOUHI).* " 
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THE BONES OF ANIMALS. 

M, How do jou know a Verte- 
brated Animal, Ion? 

Jon, Because it has (1.; an in- 
ternal skeleton made of bones. 

(2.) Four limbs. 

(3.) Red blood. * 

M, That is correct, Ion. We 
have now learned to arrange the 
works of natare into three Idng- 
dom&, — and, to arrange one of these 
kingdoms (the animal kingdom) 
into four sub-kingdoms. We ought 
to take one of these sub-kingdoms, 
and arrange it into — 

Ion, Stuf sub-kingdoms, I sup- 
pose. 

M. Yes; or classes, we generally 
call them. But, before domg so, 
we must stop a little to talk about 
the framework, and limbs, and 
blood of vertebrated animals. 

Ion, Do, mammal I should 
like to know something about my 
bone«. 

TF. But^ mamma! will it not 
take us a long time? I want to 
get on a little faster — because, I 
want to hear of the curious animals 
all over the world. I want to 
know about their shapes and co- 
lours — the places they live in — how 
they live — and some of the curious 
things they do. Oh, I shall be so 
glad when we leam about Kan- 
garoos! 

M, Very good, Willie, — ^but,you 
may go on too fast. I should like 
for you — and, indeed, for all other 
children — to know the names of every 
bone in your body; and not only 
the names but the nature of these 
bones — and their uses. However, 
I shall only stop now to teach you 
all that you must know in order to 
understand your natural history 
properly. 

W, Then, I am a vertebrated 
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animal, laamma, — will you talk 
about my framework, please? I 
have ever so many bones in me — 
plenty. 

M, Very well, Willie. During 
the last three evenings, your papa 
— after you have been in bed — has 
been busy in making a drawing of 
your framework. It is very nearly 
finished, and you shall see it next 
week, when we shall require it for 
our lesson. 

Before noticing the whole of your 
framework — ^we shall, to-day, learn 
something of the nature of bones. 




Here are two bones from a 
shoulder of mutton.— and a piece 
of bone from a le^ of beef, which 
I have been soaking in muriatic 
acid and water. I will put this 
one in the microscope, and you 
shall examine it— now, look I 

L, I see it, mamma — How much 
larger it is ! It seems to be made 
up of long fibres like the stalk of a 
plant. 

M. That is true. Now, instead 
of laying it down on its side, I will 
place it for you with the end up- 
wards. 

L, Now it has a cunous appear- 
ance, mamma. There seem to be 
holes between the fibres, something 
like the holes in a piece of cane, 
when you cut it— only they are not 
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qoite so ronna How the fibres are 
woven together — like a Diece of 
network ! But. mamma* I thought 
. that our bones were solid — I should 
think that if they are formed ^vith 
so many pores as there are in this, 
they cannot be very strong. 

m. No; they would not be — ^biif 
the bone was not so until I soaked 
it in muriatic acid ; those " holes " 
were filled up with another sub- 
stance, — an earth. 

Bones consist of two substances 
— an animal substanc»called carti' 
hgey and a mineral substance, or 
eaarth, 

W. Yes, mamma. Papa taught 
US about the earth, lime. Jle said 
that it formed part of our bones — 
but it is not pure lime, 1 suppose ! 

M. No ; the lime is united with 
• an.octW which you. have not yet 
heard of, called phosphoric acid. 
The other lime-earths were, vou 
may remember, called, " carbonate 
of lime," " sulphate of lime,' and 
" fluatc of lime" * — so, this one in 
our bones is called phosphate of lime. 
When I soaked this piece of bone 
in the weak muriatic acid the phos- 
phate of lima between the fibres 
was destroyed — and only the car- 
tilage remained. 

Do you think, now, that you 
can tell me why God should have 
nsed two substances for our bones? 
What is the use of the mineral sub- 
stance? 

Ion, I think it is to f^ve firmness 
to our bones— if they were all car- 
tilage they would bend. 

M. And why should the fibres 
bo made of anmial substance — of 
cartilage ? 

W. I think I know, mamma. 
To give the bones toughness, or else 
they would be too hard — they 
would be brittle. So, we will sa , 

* Physiori Geography Lesson, page 77. 



I " The animal part gives touyhness, 
I and the mineral part gives ^n»- 
I ness." 

\ If our bones were all cartilage^ 
they would bend and not hold up 
our bodies properly — and, if they 
were all eartfi, they would snap 
verv often. 

M. That is right — and I should 
tell you that very little earthy 
matter can be found in the bones 
of young animals. The baby's 
bones are veiy soft — and are nearly 
all cartilage or gristle. Babies 
often fall down, and get very hard 
blows, but you seldom hear or their 
bones breaking.' As the baby gets 
older his bones will contain more 
earth, and become rather hard, like 
yours— and if he should grow up 
to be as old as your papa, they will 
be harder, and more brittle still. 

In the bones of old people the 
cartilage wears away ; their bones 
then contain too much lime, and 
become very brittle indeed. When 
an old man falls down, how easily 
his bones break I 

L. Yes; but old men take a 
great deal more care of themselves 
than babies, and do not tumble 
about so much. You seldom see 
an old man fall down. 

W, But, mamma, what is the 
use of our bones being hollow- 
would they not be stronger if they 
were solid? 

M. No; the hollowness of bones 
really gives them strength — and, 
at the same time, renders them 
much lighter. How hea^7 your 
legs would feel, and, how soon you 
would be tired when you went out 
for a long walk, if you had solid 
bones. Depend upon it, whatever 
God makes is sure to be made in 
the best possible way. 

L. Mamma 1 I have been look- 
ing in the microscope and have 
been noticing how straiglit the 
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fibres of the bones are—thej all 
lie parallel to each other, like the 
fibres of a stalk. 

M. But it is onlj so with the 
loug bones of your body. Ton 
have other bones — ^broad^^ bones, 
such as the bones of jour Skidl, in 
these the fibres are radiated (you 
know what that word means — they 
are like the spokes of a wheel) 
You have also, in your spine and 
other parts, short aqttare bones— in 
these the fibres lie irregularly. 

Now, let us make up the lesson. 

Lesson 7. On Bones. 

(1.) 7^ internal framework of 
Vertebrated Animals is made of 
BONES, — which, in order to support 
4mr bodies, must be firm, strong,. 



tough, and al'h to bear pressing^ 
pumng, and twisting, without beitig 
easily broken, 

(a.) These bones, therefore, con^ 
sist oftwopctrts — the fibres made of 
an qminud substance, called cartilage 
— and a mineral substance, calkd' 
phosphate ofUme, 

The mineral substance pioes them 
firmness to support the weight of our 
bodies; and — 

The animal substance gives them 
toughness, that they may not be too 
brittle, 9 

Some of our bones are hollow, and 
are thus, renderedstronger, andliahter, 

(3.) We have three sorts of bones. 
Long bones, with paraUel fibres, fiat 
bones, with radiatedfibres, andsquare 
short bones, with vrreguhr fibres. 



LIFE COMPARED TO A RIVER. 

RiYBB, Rirer, Utile Rirer, 

Briffht you sparkle on your way, 
O'er the yellow pebbles dancing, 
Through the flowers and foliage glaneing, 
Like a duld at play. 

Riyer, Riyer, swelling Riyer, 

On you rusl) o'er rough and smooth, 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Oyer rocks, by rose-banks sweeping 

Like impetuous youth. 

Riyer, Riyer, brimming Riyer 

Broad and deep, and stiU as Time ; 
Seeming stiU, yet still in motion 
Tending onward to the ocean, 

Just like mortal prime. 

Riyer^ Riyer, rapid Riyer I 

Swifter now you slip away; 
Swift and silent as an arrow ; 
Through a ehannel dark and narrow. 

Like life's closing day. 

Riyer, Riyer, headlong Riyer, 

Down you dash into the sea; 
Sea, that line hath neyer sounded. 
Sea, that yoyage hath neyer rounded, 

Like eternity.— Anob» 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

JBDWABD, ATHBLSTANE, AHD 

X. Last weekjon heard of Al- 
rsBD. Well! King Alfred died, 
— 88 all kings do. This was in 
(heyear 900. 

liere is not yery mneh worth 
noticing in the other Saxon kings; 
bat I will tell yon on% fact about 
each of them, in order that von 
may be able to remember their 
names. 



The next king after Alfred was 
his son £dward. 

Edward was a rather useful king, 
because he tried to ;>r«t;eRt war. He 
was a Tcry brave soldier, and ac- 
customed to battles; for in the be- 
ginning of his father's reign, he had 
helped him in driving away the 
Danes. So, when the Danes came 
again, thinking that now Alfred 
was dead tUey could easily con- 
quer, they found themselves mis- 
taken. 

Edward's good sister helped him 
to govern the kingdom whilst he 
met the Danes, — sometimes on the 
water, in ships; sometimes on the 
land; and everywhere he defeated 
them. Then, as he thought it 
would be best to protect the people, 
80 that the Danes might not easily 
get at them, or kill them, he built 
walls round more of the cities, and 
made more strong castles in those 
parts of the country where they 
were wanted. The cities of Ches- 
ter, Warwick, Colchester, Hunting- 
don, and many others, were forti- 
fied by him; and castles were built 
in Lincoln, Buckingham, and other 
parts. 

The people were very sorry when 

Q 



he died, being afraid that, now he 
was gone, the Danes would come 
again. 

▲THELSTAing. 

However, the next king, Athel- 
atane, was even a better man thui 
his father. Some people said that 
he was quite as good as Alfred. 

Athelstane took great care of the 
ships of Ensland, and so improved 
them that he easily kept off the 
Danes. Then, as he knew that 
shi^ were usef^ for something else 
besides war, he encouraged the 
merchants, and others, who had 
money, to go in ships to foreign 
countries and buy silk, doth, wine, 
aad other things, and bring them 
home to sell. He, therefore, made 
aIsw tiiaievery man who builtashipf 
andnuuk three voyages on his own 
accountf should became a Thake^ or 
NoB](<SMAK, — ^which means, as you 
may read in ^' Little Arthur's His- 
tory of England," that he should be 
called Lovd, instead of Mister, when 
he was spoken to. 

It appears, however, that he was 
obliged to fight sometimes. The 
Welsh people would not obey him, 
but fought with those English who 
lived near to them. So Athelstane 
marched against them, defeated 
them, and took their King Howel 
prisoner. Then, instead of killing 
him, as the poor king expected, he 
gave him his liberty and his king- 
dom again — for he said that it 
was more glorious to make a king 
than to demrone one. So you see 
that, like Alfred, he knew that 
**^lory'* could only come from 
domggood. 

There is also a ffood story about 
Athelstane, to be found in '* Little 
Arthur's Histoiy of England." It 
is well worth hearings so listen to 
it carefully. 
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8TOBT OF KINO ATHEL8TAKE. 

" Once I was reading a very old 
book, and I found something in it 
about this Athelstane that I will 
tell 70a. A king of the Danes, and 
three other kings, who all lived in 
very cold poor countries, agreed 
that they would come to En^and, 
and take part of it for themselves. 
80 they got a great manj|^ soldiers 
to come with them in ships ; and 
then landed, and began to take 
a part of the countir. But Athel- 
stane soon heard of their coming, 
and went to meet these kings at a 
place called Bnmanburgh, and 
fought with them, and conquered 
them, and took some of them pri- 
soners. 

" One of the prisoners was called 
Egill, and he told the roan who 
wrote the old. book I mentioned to 
you, that King Athelstane behaved 
very kindly to all the people after 
the battle, and woukl not let even 
the enemies that were beaten be 
killed, or vexed in any manner; 
and that he invited him and some 
of the otht r prisoners to supper, at 
a large house which he h&a near 
the place where the battle was 
fought. 

"When they went to supper, 
they found that the house was very 
lon^ and very broad, but not high, 
fbr It had no rooms up stairs, and 
there was no fire anywhere but in 
the kitchen and the great halL 

" In the other rooms they had no 
carpets, but the floors were sti swed 
over with rushes, and there were 
only wooden benches and high 
stools to sit upon. 

"The supper was in the great 
hall. I do not know what they had 
to eat, but after supper the king 



asked the company to go and sit 
round the fire, and drink ale and 
mead. Now, they had no fire-place, 
like ours, at the side of the hall ; 
but there was a great stone hearth 
in the v6iy midcUe of the floor, and 
a large fire was made on it, of logs 
of w<x>d, bigger than one man could 
lift, and there was no chimney, but 
the smoke went out at a hole m the 
roof of the hall. 

"When the company came to the 
fire, K'ng Athelstane made King 
Egill sit on a high stool face to face 
with him, and King Athelstane 
had a verv long and broad sword, 
and he laid it across his knees, that 
if any of the company behaved ill, 
he might punish them. And they 
all drank a great deal of ale, ana 
while they drank there were several 
harpers, called minstrels, sincng 
to them about the great battles Siey 
had fought, and the great men who 
were dead; and the kings sang in 
their turn, and so thev passed the 
evening very pleasantly. 

" The next morning, when Egill 
and his friends expected to be sent 
to ])rison. King Athelstane went to 
them, and told them he liked such 
brave and clever men a:* they were, 
and that if they would promise not 
to come to England to pla^e the 
people any more, they might go 
nome. They promised they would 
not come anymore, and then Athel- 
stane let them go home, and ga-^ 
them some handsome presents."* 

EDMUND. 

When Athelstane died, there 
was another king called Edmund. 
This king, when he had reigned 
nearly six years, wad stabbed by 
a wicked robber called Leol^ m 
the year 946« 
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SUMMER.WOOBS. 

Cton je into the sommer-woods ; 

Then enteretU no annoy ; 
All greenly wave the chestnut leareSy 

iind the earth is full of joy. 
I oannot tell you half the signts 

Of beauty yon may see^ 
The burata of golden aunshinei 

And many a shady tree. 
There, lightly swung, in bowery gladeSi 

The honeysuckles twine; 
There blooms the rose-red eampioui 

And the dark-blue columbine. 
There grows the four-leayed plant ''tmo-loTe/' 

In some dusk woodland spot; 
There grows the enchanter's night-shade^ 

And the wood forget-me-not. 
And many a merry bird is there, 

XTnscared by lawless men ; 
The, blue- winged jay, the wood-pecker, 

iind the golden-crested wren. 
Gome down, and ye shall see them all. 

The timid and the bold ; 
For their sweet life of pl^uantneas, 

It is not to be told. 
Fye seen the freakish squirrels drop 

Down from their leafy tree. 
The little squirrels with the old,-^ 

Great joy it was to me I 
And tax within that summer-wood. 

Among the leaves so green, 
There flows a little gurgling brook, 

The brightest e'er was seen. 
There come the little gentle bird^ 

Without a fear of iU, 
Down to the murmuring water's elge, 

And freely drink their fill I 
And dash about and splash about, 

The merry little things ; 
And look askance with bright black eyeSy 

And flirt their dripping wings. 
The noddine plants thev bowed their heads. 

As if, in heartsome cheer, 
They spake unto those little things, 

" 'Tis merry living here I " ^ 

Oh, how my heart ran o'er with joy I 

I saw that all was eood, 
And how we might glean up delight 
All round ni, if we would! ^ 

M ABT HOWm. 
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CXKIOA. 

M, W? talked last week aboat 
the Cotfee. 

Ada, And to-day, mamma, yon 
are to tell us about papa's Cocoa. 
Why does he not dnnk coffee, as 
you do ? 

M, Because he is under JETonueo- 
pathk treatment. 

W, Fray what is that, mamma ? 
-^is it good treatment? 

M, Well, never mind now. You 
had better ask papa. Tell me what 
Cbco^is. 

Ion. I have read, mamma, that 
it is the seed of a tree, but I don't 
Imtrw where it grows. 

M. You know where Soiulh 
America is. You had better fetch 
the map, I think, then we shall see 
its place more clearly. If you were 
to go there, particiuarly in those 
parts which belong to the Span- 
iards, you would see some large 
cocoa plantations. 

Ada, What are "plantations,** 
mamma? 

M, A plantation means a place 
where trees are planted. Tell me 
some trees that grow in plantar 
tions? 

L, Coffee grows in plantations, 
mamma — they plant the coffee- 
trees. The sugar-canes and tea- 
trees, too, are planted. 

W, Com is not grown in plan- 
tations, but in the iields. 

Ion. Apples and other fruits are 
grown in orchards ; but, the vege- 
tables we have for dinner, most of 
those are grown in gardens, kit- 
chen-gardens, by #e market-gar- 
dener — so that 

Vegetables and flowers grow in 
gardens. 

Most fruits grow in diehards. 

Com and oats grow in fields. 
19^ 



Coffee, tea, sugar, and cocoa, 
grow in plantations. 

M, Cocoa plantations are found 
not only in South America, but in 
the West Indies. In one of the 
West India islands, called Gren- 
ada, the plantations are pleasantly 
situated amongst the mountains. 
Thus, there is always cool shade 
fo^the Negroes to work in. 

The trees, which are twenty feet 
high, about four times as tall as 
papa, are arranged in rows, form- 
ing what are called " cocoa walks." 
When the young leaves come out 
they are of a pale red colour, and 
as they get older they become 
green. Then you will see num- 
bers of small flowers springing from 
the thick branches of the trees — 
they are of a light red colour, 
mixed with yellow. 

When the flowers have dropped 
0% they are followed by small 
pods of an oval sl^pe, like an egg. 
These pods, when they have grown 
to their full size, and are green, 
are very nice. They contain the 
unripe seeds, and a beautiful white 
pulp, which is sweet and cooling 
to the taste. Very often the poor 
blackamoor travellers, when they 
feel hot and wearv, stop to pick a 
few pods, and renresh themselves 
by eating their pulp. So excellent 
and go<xL is this pulp, that the 
great botanist, linnseus, gave to 
the cocoa -tree a name which 
means "food for a god.*' 

These trees were so valuable at 
one time, that in a West India 
island called Trinidad, when people 
were so foolish and wicked as to 
keep slaves, there was a law, that 
if a slave planted one thousand 
cocoa-trees, and could make them 
all b^ar fruit, he could claim his 
liberty from his master — or his 
I motittiiitistbii, as it was*called. it 
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haye iMar^ too, that the cocoa- 
seeds were, a long time ago, used 
as money in America. 

I can tell you another cnrions 
thing about this tree, although I 
am not (mite sure whether it is 
correct. It is said, that in order 
for it to grow well, it must be under 
the shade of the coral-tree, a tree 
with fine bright scarlet blossoms. 
The Spaniards, I know, call the 
coral -tree ''the mother of the 
cocoa." 

When the pods on the cocoa- 
tree have turned yellow, or a 
brownish red colour, they are 
ready for picking. This is done 
twice a-year — in December and 
June. 

On opening one of these pods, 
you would see three rows of long 
seeds, lying parallel to each other, 
and close together— as closely as 
peas are packed in their pods. 
You may remember the history bf 
coffee, and the way in which the 
Negroes prepare it. They have 
almost the same plan in preparing 
the cocoa. The pods are dried in 
the sun, or in hot clay, until: the 
husks are crisp, and can easily be 
broken off. 

If the seeds, which are called 
" nibs," are to be made into cocoa, 
they are ground into a powder; 
but, if they are to be made into 
chocolate, tney are formed into a 
thick paste. 

Z. Where is the cocoa sent to, 
nuunma? 

M, Some is exported to TSmg- 
land ; some to France. The French 
make many different drinks from 
it ; but the largest quantity is con- 
sumed in Spain. The Spaniards 
haye always been famous for eating 
as well as drinking chocolate. I 
haye brought you, from the gro- 
wer's, two or three of the seeds, or 
rather the cocoa nibs. Which of 



yon would like to examine one» 
and giye me its description?* 

L, 1 should, mamma, if I may. 
I notice, 1st, Tbat it is of a long 
oyal shape. 2n(ily, It has a rich deep 
brown colour. Srdly — ^thirdly 

W. I'U giye you a "thirdly"— 
fed it! — ^it feels rather oily and 
greasy. 

Ion. Just tnr and break it, 
Lucy, and see if it is brittle. 

L, It does break easily, but not 
with yery sharp edges, like a brittle 
substance. 

Ion, Tet it is not friahle, because 
it does not crumble, 

L, These pieces are not crumbs, 
certainly. No, the proper word to 
use is " crisp" — ^it is crisp, 

W, Letme taste it, Lucy, please. 
Well, I should call such a taste 
pecidiar. It has 

not a saUm flayonr, 
not a hitter flayour, 
not a sfnir flayour, 
not a sweet flayour. Its taste 
is oU^, rather hitter, rather sweet, 
and It has an aromatic flayour-^ 
all four flayours mixed together. 
We had better say that it has a 
rich taste. 

Ion, And it has a smell — so it is 
odorous. Then we will say that it 
is of a long oyal shape, reddish 
brown colour, oily, crisp, odorous, 
and with a rich tadfe. 

Now let us make the lesson. 

Lesson 9. Cocoa. 

(1.) Cocoa nibs are the seed of a 
tree growing tn South Ahebioa 
and the Wbst Indies, where the 

* It would ^ well for the children 
who read Pleamnt Pages to be sup- 
plied with the different objects which 
form the subjects <tf the lessons, in 
order that they themselyes may exer* 
cise their obsorvatioii. Brery child 
should form a collection, and keep an 
"object box." 
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tugar (mdcoffee grow. Th^ are of 
a long, ovcu, ahape, reddish brown 
coloitr, oily, crisp, odorous, and with 
a rich taste* 

(2.) The trees are cultivated in 
plantationSf where they form long 
rows called cocoa waUcs, 

Hie pods which contain the seeds 
are nearly of an oval shape. When 



they are green, they eontam not onfy 
the unr^ seeds, Hit a puip which ts 
so sweet and refreshing that tt u of 
great service to travdlers^ and has 
been called " the food for a God.'' 

These seed pods, when 'rwe, art 
picked, prepared cimost tn the 9g~ ' 
way as the coffee-berries, and < 
ported to other countries. 



A GARLAND OP 
A GABLAMD I a garland I 
N Of bloBSoms fresh and fair ; 
Agarlandl agarlandl 

W« twine for Spring to wear. 
We'll pluck the flowerets waking. 

And bursting into birth, 

While she her way is taking, 

O'er the renying earth. 

rhe snowdrop I the snowdrop! 

The foremost of the train ; 
The snowdrop I the snowdrop! 

Whose Instre bean no stain. 
In modest beauty peerless, 

It shows its UttlebeU, 
Thro' firost and snow so cheerless, 

Of snnny days to tell. 

The crocus I thecrdciul 

Unheeding wind or rain; 
The crocus! the crocus! 

Comes peeping np again. 
In purple, white, or yellow, 

So charming to the sight, 
We scarce can find its fellow. 

For coburs pure and bright. 

The daisy ! the^daisy! 

Spread wide o'er hiU and dale ; 
The daisy! the daisy! 

No season know»to fklL 
T^' bitter blasts are blowing, 

Its loTcIy buds unfold, 
A crown of sUyer showingy 

And breast of yellow gold. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 
Theyioletl the violet! 

From shelter'd mossy bed; 
Theyiolet! theyioletl 

Just lifts its purple head. 
Beneath the hedgerow hiding, 

Where wither'd leaves are cast^ 
It cares not fSor the chiding 

Of March's angry blast. 

The primrose! the primrose! 

Beneath the andent trees; 
^Tbe primrose ! the primrose! 

Seeks dielter from the breese. 
Or where the streamlet dances, 

'Mid rooky banks and steep. 
To catch the sun's first glances, 

Its early flow'retB peep. 

The cowslip! the cowslip! 

With leaves so fresh and green I 
The cowslip ! the cowslip ! 

With speckled bells is seen. 
Its bold and hardy flowers 

Shoot up among the grass; 
Nor fear the driving showers, - 

That o'er the meadows pass. 

A^land! a garland! 

Of blossoms rich and fair ; 
Agarlandl agariandl 

We'll bind for Spring to wear. 
With butter cups entwining. 

The blue-bells shall be there> 
With hawthorn's bloom combining, 

And lilies white and fair. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

TtiE WSSTMOBSIiAND LAKSSr— 
ULL8WATEB. 

TT. I see, papa, that Mr. Young 
has arranged his ** Notes** jnst as 
we arranged our lesson on Nor- 
thnmberland. He has written 
abont the shape first ;~then the 
boundaries — the soil — surface, and 
80 on. That is yery curious I 

P. I can explain it to you. I 
sent him our Northumberland 
lesson — and he sent word that he 
woidd in future arrange the par- 
ticulars in the same ordcsr. Here 
is his next letter. 

Mt dbab Childbek,— 

I had no intention to remain at 
Penrith, — so when I went to see 
- Peg and bid her good night, I 
whispered to her— " To-morrow 
morning, old goody, at five o'clock, 
we will be off to the lakes^so sleep 
soundly.** 

We did not, next morning, start 
until six o'clock, but then-»-when 
Peg sniffed the fresh dampness of 
the momins breeze, how briskly 
she trotted ^ong I We turned off 
to our right, as we left the town, 
and* took the road to UUswater. 
I watched the pale white sun which 
had risen in a dripping mist from 
behind the hiUs — the streaks of 
purple and rosy clouds, — the colours 
glistening in tiie dew, which 
sparkled on the yellow heath — the 
early busy bees, and the soaring 
lark — ^then, by the time the mist 
of the rising dew had cleared off, 
and the sun had begun to warm 
us, we had reached the end of our 
loumejr— about 7 or 8 miles, and 
looked down upon the clear bright 
lake of UUswater. 

<* This is enchanting I" said I to 
Peg ; but I never sawla horse so 



indifferent to natural sceneiy, for 
she had her nose dose to the tur^ 
and was trying the flavour of some 
wild flowers I 

Eveiythii?g around the lake was 
pleasing. Ou one of the shores I 
saw many gentlemen*s villas, with 
green lawns, shaded by the thick 
woods surrounding them. On the 
opposite shore are mountains of a 
creat height, with their summits 
lost in uie clouds — rude rocks 
which seemed to strive, one with 
another, for grandeur. We could 
not see the distance veiy clearly, 
because in some parts, the vapour 
was rising from the lake, causing 
all beyond it to look grey and 
indistinct. 

We turned off to the village of 
PooLBT, where I stopped to have 
breakfast at a fisherman's house. 

When the cloth was laid, the 
fisherman*s wife brought me some 
fine trout, of which I ate very much, 
for I had a famous appetite. ' 

" What other fish do you catch 
in this lake, mar'm?'* I said. 

"Mostly tro^ and eels, sir. 
The eels here are very large — and 
so are the trout sometimes. I have 
known them to weigh as much as 



ten breakfast was over, I 
went with this good woman to a 
most surprising place, which I wiD 
tell you about. 

Alter half-an-hour's walk, we 
found ourselves in a spot sur- 
rounded by high rocks, and hills. 

I was looking, and wondering at 
the strange w3d shapes of the 
rodu — when, suddenly, I heard the 
report of a cannon, which she had 
told some man to fire off. 

"Hark, sir I— listen I** she cried; 
but it was not very easy to "hark." 
I was almost stunned— OiQ report 
I of the cannon struck against one . 
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of the rocks, and then bounded 
back again to another. 

It rolled back from that one to 
another rock, and another, and 
another, — until the number of 
echoes it made, all sounding 
together, were like a loud peal of 
thunder. For several seconds, 
the sounds were banging about 
amongst the rocb^ and seemed to 
have no place to go to — until they 
gradually and gently died away. 

"I ajn rather glad that the 
sound has gone," said I, "but — 
why I they seem to be approaching 
again.** 1 could not noW tell where 
the^ sound came from. Sometimes 
it seemed to be on the right hand 
side, sometimes on the left — now 
it seemed to be behind me, then 
in front — ^but at last it seemed to 
be coming from all quarters with 
good speed. Again the sound left 
us, and then returned as before, 
and this was repeated seven times! 

"Be'ent that queer, sir?" said 
mj* companion, as she laughed 
with joy at my staring — "bu^ ye 
shall hear more yet." 

In a moment tUIre came a noise 
so violent that I felt as though I 
should fall to the ground. Several 
cannons had been discharged toge- 
ther ; and the dap was tremendous. 
The sounds echoed and echoed 
from every side — ^whilst the con- 
fusion and uproar was so great, 
that it seemed as if the enormous 
rocks which surrounded the lake 
were being rooted up, and hurled 
into the water. 



" Ah I now ye be in trouble, sir,** 
cried my companion, " but, when 
the noise be all gone, ye shall hear 
something pretty I** 

I soon heard the sound of two 
French horns, which now produced 
very curious effects. Their echoes 
seemed to mingle together, forming 
sounds of all kin£ of music;— 
sometimes like a splendid deep- 
tOiicd organ, — at other times litoo 
a soft breathing flute. 

"Well," safd I, "this is very 
beautiful ! I never before heard 
such wonderftd echoes I -^ How 
large is this lake?** I asked of my 
companion, as we went home again. 

"Nine miles long, sir. It be one 
of the laigest lakes in England— 
and is called Ullswatisb. It 
measures two miles across in the 
broadest part But the largest lake 
in England is Windebmebe, sir. 
That is nearly 12 miles long." 

" And how far is it to Winder- 
mere?*' 

" About 14 miles, I should say 
— ^but if ye be going there, ye*d 
better stay and take some dinner 
^t, sir. May be my good man 
will be home." 

So I stopped at the house of the 
fisherman until the afternoon ; and 
in my next letter, you shall read 
how Peg and I set out for Winder- 
mere. 

lam, 

Dear children, 
Tour affectionate friend 

Hekbt Touno. 



GRATITUDE— THB STORM. 



Tbb air is ehill, the rain teXiB fast, 
And dark and wintr;^ is the night^ 
And cold and biting is the blast. 
And not a star affords its light ; 
How ean I then ungrateful be, 
Who have a house to cover me? 
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How many poor around me roam, 
Not knowm^ where to lay their hea4» 
Without a fnend, without a home, 
Except it be a mud-wall'd shed; 
How ean I then nngratefol be, 
Who have a house to eover me? 
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CCondudedJ* 

P, Here are some more four- 
tided figures. 



W, Please, papa, I would rather 
not undertake to describe them. 
Th^ have a very awkward look. 

P» Well, you need not do so. I 
will simply tell you their names. 
They are called Trapeziums. Every 
quadrilateral figure which is not a 
square, or a rhomb, or a rectangle, 
is called a Trapezium — no matter 
what may be its shape. 

L, What is meant by Omdri- 
lateral figures, papa? 

P. You may almost perceive 
that it must mean /our stcfedL The 
word '^ quadrilateral" is made from 
two Latin words meaning four 
sided. 

Tou may now sit down and make 
a lesson oa all the quadrilateral 
figures you have bee& learning 
about. 



Drawing* 

QUJLDBILATERAL Fl- 



Lesson 6. 
GTmss. 

A figure with four sides is called 

a QUABBILATBBAL FIOURE. 

A quadrilateral figure with fimr 
equal sidesj and four right angtes, is 
called a Squabe. 

A quadrilaterai figure with four 
eaual sidesj and two acute and txoo 
obtuse angles, is called a Rhomb. 

A quadrilateral figure with two 
pair of equal sides, and four right 
angles, is called a Rectangle. 

A quadrilateral figure with two 
pair of equal sides, <md two pair of 
equal angles, is called a r AEAii- 

^LOORAM. 

All other quadrilateral figures art 
called Trapeziums. 



P. Now, here is a new drawings 
for you. You must not think it 
is d[ifflcult — ^you must first copy 
the two trapeziums carefully,— 
then, if you can draw easily the 
figures you have learned before, 
you will be sure to make the draw- 
ingnicely. 

li, 1 will count the different 
figures in it. There are two squares, 
viz. :— the upper part of the nouse, 
and the window of the shed. 

Three rectangles, viz. : — ^the lower 
part of the house, the tower of 
the church, and the door in the 
walL 

Three trapeziums, viz.: — ^thetwo 
roofs, and tne little house on the 
left. 

The little piece of roof projecting 
froip that house forma a rtght-anglM 
triangle — and, the spire of the 
church is an isosceles triangles so 
that there are, altogether, two 
squares, three rectangles, three 
trapeziums, a rieht-angled triangle 
^-and an isosce^ triangle. 
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^^He tJiat runs fast will not 
run long J' 

** What do you think aunt haa 
sent for us?** cried Rose to her 
elder sister Ann — as she held up a 
parcel. 

" I ean't tell," said Ann. 

" Then look ! first, here is a little 
kUer — a note; and secondly, here 
is a new instruction book. Aunt 
says that she has marked one of 
the best pieces — and, that we are 
to learn it by the end of next week, 
when she will bo coming back to 
town. I shall soon learn it 1" said 
Rose — " very quickly." 

" It seems rather difficult," said 
Ann, "it will take me a long time; 
but — ah ! that is very pleasant. 
Aunt has marked the fingering all 
the way through, — 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
a X for the thumb," 

" Well, I will begin at once," 
said Rose, " I ^vill soon run it over, 
while you go on with your crochet.** 

Ann listened to Rose as she 
played, and thought that it was 
very quick work. When she came 
to a bar which was rather difficulty 
it was so " run over,'* that it was 

"But you are not counting 1" 
said Ann. 

" No, I can play without that," 
said Rose. " Listen to this parti is 
it not pretty? I call it delightful:* 

"Yes; but if you weye to finger 
it — just as aunt has maljked it here 
— ^I think ttet it would sound better 
stm.** ^ 

"So it would, perhaps — and, I 
think 1*11 attend to that soon ; but 



I want now to get an idea of the 
tune. 

. "Yes — it is a very nice time in- 
deed — so hear me make the piano 
go!*' The unfortunate piano had 
no alternative but to " go ;**-rso it 
gave forth the best sounds it could 
in return for her thumps ;— indeed, 
it went on rather strangely. Some 
of the sharps were sounded rather 
flat; — the flats were played as 
naturals, and sounded quite un- 
natural; — there were sad%ccidents 
with the accidentals, for «ome were 
lost in the crowd. The soft and 
loud parts were all treated alike ; 
and, if any parts were wrong, the 
keys were thumped again to make 
them "go** nght. Thus^ after 
shaking her head, shaking her 
elbows, knocking her feet together 
to beat time; and keeping hei 
body, limbs, eyes, head, and hair 
in motion in a peculiar manner for 
half-an-hour. Rose felt that she 
could not ppssiblygo on any longer. 
She jumped off her stool feeling 
hot and tired, and ran to have a 
roll on the grass. 

"I think," said her little brother 
James, "that you have learned 
that tune very quickly !** 

"To be sure I have — ^I learn 
very fast f I like always to do 
things at once! *' 

"I like to do things at once, 
sometimes,^* said Ann, "but not 
always. There are many things 
whicn were not intended to be 
done directly — they require a long 
time in doing.** 

The next day came, and Rose 
sat down again to her new piece. 
This time it was not quite so in- 
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teresting, because she knew the 
tune — she played it through several 
ti^es, but so auicklj that she was 
soon tired, and left the piano after 
practising only twenty minutes. 

The day aner she practised no 
longer thiu\ a quarter of an hour. 
The difficult bars were tried for a 
tittle while by themselves. Bose 
thought then that she ought to no- 
tice the fingering, which her aunt 
marked, but, by this time she had 
heard what she thought was the tune 
so often, that she was rather too 
tired to begin it again. 

*' Oh, Rose !'* said Ann, ott the 
fourth day, "you had b^ter not 
leave off yet — ^I was afraid when 
you wer^ so delighted with the 
piece at first, and besan to practise 
so fast, that you woiud not practise 
it lorn!" 

"But," said Rose, "I know it 
nowperfectly." 

Wnen Ann sat down to practise 
the same piece, she began very 
differently. It cost her much more 
time. She slowly noticed the 
" fingering," and soon played the 
first three bars ; but the fourth bar 
was not to be done so so6n. She 
tried it three times, then six — ^and 
then six times more, *but would 
not give it up nor pass it over to 
go on to the next. So, at the end 
of an hour, she had made very 
slow progress, and could only play 
seven bars-— but, they were all 
played welL 

La three days more, Ann could 
play the whole tune. Some of the 
bars had been practised, separately, 
more than tnirty times! But, 
when, after more practice, she 
could play them all eost/y, the 
whole piece sounded beaudfully. 
Ann liked it more and more, and 
played it slowly every day, without 
feeunff tired, until the Saturday} 
n^enher aunt returned. 
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I dare say that now you can tell 
me which of these girls pleased 
her aunt on Saturday. 

L, It was Ann, I know. 

P. Yes. "Why," said her brother 
George, " that tune does not seem 
to be the same as when Rose played 
it! It is a very different tune 
indeed. But why did you not 
feel tir^ when you played those 
bars over so many times — ^for 
nearly two hours?" 

" Because," said Ann, " I played 
slowly.** 

"Ah," said the aunt to Rose, 
"you would not have spoilt the 
piece so, if you had practised it 
more." 

" But, aunt, I felt so tired of it." 

"Do you know why you were 
tired, and could not play \eij 
long?" 

"No, aunt." 

"I will tell you — ^it was because 
you would *run over* it so fast, 
lou will always be a bad player if 
you do so. Never think that you 
ffain time by making too much 
haste ! but put this proverb in your 
mind, and remember it, — *He that 

BUNS PAST WILL WOT BUN LONG."* 

W. I am quite sure that that is 
a good proverb, papa. In our book 
of fables, there is a tale about a 
tortoise and a hare who ran a race. 
The hare, you know, ran so fast 
that he did not run long. He 
soon lay down to rest ; and 
whilst he was resting, because he 
had tired himself, the slow old 
tortoise going on, and going on 
steadily, reached the end of the 
journey first. 

Ion. Yes, and I can tell you a 
moral tale about myself, papa — it 
is a factf and that is better than a 
fable. 

Last Tuesday, whf^ yon and 
mamma went away in the omnibus, 
nuunma told us, before she wenti 
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to weed the long bed in the garden. 
So Willie and I marked out a very 
large piece for onrselyes, because 
we were boys. 

W. Ah, and we gave Lucy and 
Ada the little piece, because they 
were girls, 

Icn, Well, papa — ^we worked away 
rery fast — ^about twice as fast as 
the girls. We raised a grett heap 
of weeds, and soon made onrselyes 
in such a mess — ^but still we pulled 
and kept on pulling, a^ hard as we 
could, until our hacka ached, and 
we were both in a perspiration. 
Then we went to get some water 
to drink. 

"Well," said WilUe, «I think we 
will stop a little. We will rest a 
bit under the apple tree. We can 
work faster than they can, and will 
foon finish what they leaye." 

After we had rested we began 
y> fing a little. Then we went to 



get some cabbage-leaves for our 
rabbits — ^we next elimbed up the 
apple tree ; and Willie tore a hole 
in the knee of his trousers; — ^so 
we went in the house to get .them 
mended, and then came back to 
help Lucy — and, what do you 
think, papa? 

P. Why, I feel sure that Lucy 
had been doing your work for you. 

Joju Yes, so she had. -She had 
weeded her own piece, and had 
almost finished ours — she was so 
sorry that we did not wait two 
minutes longer. 

TT.^^Jid what was more, papa- 
she had worked two hours, and did 
not feel tired. 

P. That was because she worked 
slowly. Both Ada and Lucy 
might have made you sit down, 
and have preached tnis proverb to 
you again— ** He that nms &st 
will not run long.** 



LAPLAND. 

WiXH blue odd nosa, oad wrinkled htow, 
IraTeller, whence oomest thou? 

"From Lapland woods and hiUs of firoit, 
By the rapid rein-deer eross'd ; 
Where tapering grows the gloomy ftr. 
And the stunted jnniper ; 
Where the wolf and arotio fox 
Prowl among the lonely rocks I 
And tardy suns, to deserts drear, 
Give days and nights of hidf a year; 

—From ley oceans, where the whaU 
Tosses in foam his lashing tail; 
Where the snortbg sea-horse shows 
His ivory teeth, in grinning rows ; 
Where, tombling in their seal-skin botly ' 
I'earless, the hungry fishors float. 
And from teeming sess supply 
The fbod their niggard plains deny. 
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VERTEBRATED AI^IHALS. 

WILLIE'S FSAMEWOBK. 

M. Here, Willie, is the drawing 
of your framework. Papa finished 
it last night. 

Ion. What a cnrions thing, 
mamma — ^let us all look at it I Yes, 
Willie, it must be like your frame- 
work, because it has such short 
legs. How bony it is! 

W. It hasn't a very pleasant 
look. 

3f. Ah! but it is a very pleasant 
thing to learn about. See if we 
don't get some pleasant thoughts 
out of it! We will learn the 
names of these different bones, 
and their uses. How many parts 
do you notice in it, Willie? 

W, Ever so many. It is all 
parts. But I haven't half noticed 
It yet. Please let me look at it a 
little longer. Look, Ion — there's a 
queer bone! 

M, Well, Willie, now you have 
done looking at it — whiih do you 
call the prin^pal parts? 

W. I should think that tU Head 
must be one. What would it be 
without that! Then the middle 
part — the body, or the Trunk as it 
is called — ^is another principal part ; 
and then, what is left? Why, there 
are legs and arms remaining, that 
is all — they are called Limbs, So, 
that there are three principal 
parts,— 

(1.) The Head, 
(2.) The Trunk, 
(3.) The Limbs. 

I suppose we shaH learn of one 
of these parts at a time. May we 
hear about the Trunk first? I want 
so mucli to learn about my back- 
bone. 

M, It is time to leave off that 
word backbone. You must call it 
the " spine." 

L. Ah, mamma! Just as oui 



bodies change their dress. When 
we grow bigger, we leave off our 
old clothes— our pinafores, and 
frocks, — and wear different ones; 
so, when our ideas grow, our old 
words are not good enough to put 
them in — and so, we use better 
expressions. 

W, Yes, I like that. We get 
some Latin names, too, and some- 
times a little bit of Greek. We 
shall talk all Greek soon. 

M, I hope not, Willie. Come 
and have a little JEnglish with me 
about the bones of your trunk. 
Look at them! which do you 
think is the principal bone, there ? 

W. The backbone is, mamma — 
the 5ptne, I should say. 

M, Then here is a separate 
drawing of the spine which yon 
may examine. 



W, I notice first, mamma, that 
It does not seem to be a bone. No, 
it is made of a number of little 
bones. 
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JkT. That is true— couni ihem! 

Ion. I will, mamma. — 1, 2, 3, 4, 
,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11,-12, ohi there 
are too many. 

if. Well, you cannot coont 
them easily, I will tell you — 
there are thirty'tkree of these little 
bones in the spine. £ach bone is 
called a yertebra. That is why we 
are called Vertebrated Animals. 
Here is a drawing of a single ver- 
tebra. 




Jon. It has a hole in the middle 
of it, mamma. 

L. To be sure it has! — and 
when the bones are placed on top 
of each other, as they are — these 
holes in them form one long hole — 
a tube. Thus, the spine is hollow 
like the bones of our legs — and so 
it shotdd be, that it may be 
stronger. 

M. Yes, and this tube has even 
a higher purpose than giving 
strength to the bone. Listen. Do 
you remember my telling yon that 
all the nerves in your body meet 
in one part — the brain f Yon 
wondered how they could all be 
made to reach one place — ^now, I 
win Ahow you. 

This- tube in the spine is useful, 
because it forms a case for a sort 
of .marrow, or pith. This marrow 
or pith is called the Spinal Cord. 
It extends the whole length of the 
tube, and at the top, it joins the 
brain in your skuU. Do you un- 
derstand chat ? 

Ion. Yes, I do, mamma, very 
well— and I think that Ada does. 

2£. Veiy well. Now, all those 
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wonderful little nerves in yoiu* 
body, do not exactly begin at the 
brain. They begin at little open- 
ings in the spine between the ver- 
tebras. 

L. 1 see the openings, mn.niTn^ 
They are markea in the drawing — 
there are some little holes between 
the joints. 

M. At these openings, then, thev 
are joined to the spinal cord, which 
I told you before, is joined to the 
biain. 

W. Perhaps that is the reason 
why the spine has so many little 
bones — that there may be openings 
between them. 

M. If you think, Willie, you 
may find a better reason than that 
If your spine were a straight bone, 
like the bone of your leg, there 
might still be little holes in it for 
the nerves, but then, what a 
straight-backed, stiff-necked fellow 
you would be I You could never 
stoop to pick up anything. 

W. Not could I move my head 
to look down easily, and I could 
never make a bow. I see now, these 
joints in the spine make it more 
benchble — ^flexible, I mean. Is not 
that the proper name for a thing 
that will bend? 

If. Yes, but not for everything 
that bends. 

W. Then, mamma, the spine is 
a famous bone, it has such good 
qualities — 

1st, It is strong, and yet 
2nd, It is flexible — ^whilst 
3rd, The hollow tube in it, not 
only sives it strength, but forms a 
case for the spinal cord — ^it is the 
railroad for my electric telegraphs 
— the Nerves. 

L. And with plenty of stations 
in 4t — one at every joint. 

M. Yes, this bone is full of won- 
ders— it is one of the many parts 
of your body from which you may 
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get beaatiM thooffhts of God's 
wisdom. Ah, and uougbts of his 
love and goodness too, when you 
understand it properly. You have 
forgotten to notice its shape.' 

Ion, I was wondering at that, 
mamma— Instead of being a nice, 
straight, perpendi<;ular heme, 



each other, would merely cause the 
whole spine to bend more— just 
like a spring. 

Ion, Ah I how God must hare 
thought when he made us! He 
knew that we would want to Jump^ 
sometimes. ' 

3f. And yet, Ion, if you had 
ordered your own spine, you would 
have liked a "nice, straight, per* 
pendicular hone.** I can tell you 
another curious thing about tliis 
curve. It causes your body to get 
shorter every day. 

W, How can that be, mamma? 
"Why, we should grow down to 
nothing, like candles! 

3f. Listen. The cartilace be- 
tween your yertebrsB is dastic — 
(you know yery well what that 
means). Now a man, in the day- 
time, instead of lyinjr down, is 
either standing or walking — so 
the weight of his head is always 
resting on the s^e. This you 



it is curved s there are two curves 
in it— a double curve. Why is 
that? 

M, There is a very nice reason 
for it. Ion. If these vertebrae were 
placed on top of one another — 
so as to make a straight line — it 
would happen, whenever by acci- 
dent you had a knock on the top 
. of your head, that each bone would 
strike on the one beneath it. 

W, I understand, mamma — ^thoy 
would ** jar" against each other. 

M. That, yon know, would be 
very disagreeable, especially if there 
were no cartilage or gristle between 
the vertebras. And, again, it would 
happen, if you were to jump down 
six stairs, as you do sometimes, 
and come down suddenly on your 
feet — the shock woula produce 
the same "jarring" of the verte- 
brae against each other — but, in 
an vpward direction — from the 
bottom of your spine to the top : 
and it would produce a very bad 
effisct on your orain, 

W. 1 see, mamma, and I sup- 
pose that the jarring is not so bad 
with a curved spine as it would be can see in Figure 1. So, it hap- 
with a straight one. pens in the course of the day, that 

M, No. If vou received a hard the head continuafiy bearing on 
blow on your Lead, the force, in- the vertebras, presses them doser 
It ad of striking the bones against I together — this pressure causes the 
R» 209 
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spine to cunre more — as I told you 
a violent blow would da It mas 
becomes shorter — and at night, 
when a man p^oes to bed, he is 
about hat/'an'mch shorter tiian he 
was, when he got up in the morn- 
ing. You see this m Figure 2. 

TT. That is curious!— Ah I but 
then he gets right again in the 
night, manmia. When he lies down 
the cartilage stretches again— of 
course it does! 

Ion. Ah, mamma, you only told 
us part of the truth — ^that was as 
bad as Mr. GanealL 

3f. I left that for you to find 
out. But now you m^ sit down 
and write the lesson — The 1st les- 
son on your framework. Lucy will 
doitl 

Lesson 8. The Fbamewobk of 
Vbetebiiated Animals — The 
Spine. 

(1.) I%e hot^f Framework of 



BaMonedAnimah consists of ihrm 
principal poarts, viz,-^ 

1. The Head, 
e. The TitimK, 
3. The Limbs. 

(2.) The Trunk has several hones^ 
the prvnapdl of which is the Spine. 
Th\s Spine consist of several ring-hke 
bones caUedYEB.TEBSiM. These ver- 
tebra are so placed above each other 
that their holes form a long Tube. 
The tube forms a case for a sort of 
Pith called the Spinal Cobd. 

(S.) Tkis Spinal Cord is connected 
at one end low the brain, and is also 
connected with the nerves, at the Utile 
openings between the vertehrm. 

(4.) The Spine is thebbfobb 
a most bemabkable bone— /ot t^ 
is very strong and yet Jiexible-~-and, 
at the same time, it protects thespinal 
cord, that imporiant organ which conf 
veys sensatiumM from owr nervestothe 
Brain^ 



THB IJONKBY. 

Look now at his odd grimaoes. 
Saw you e'er such oomic faces? 
Now like learned judge sedate, 
Now*with nonsense in his pate. 

' Look now at him. Slily peep. 
He pretends he is asleep- 
Vast asleep upon his bed, 
With his tan beneath his head. 

Ha! he is not half asleep, 
Bee, he slily takes a peep ! 
Monkey, though your eyes are Mhaif 
Ton could see this little nut. 

There the little ancient man 
Cracks as fiMt as e'er he can : 
Now, good bye, you fanny feOoWf 
Nature's primest Ponohinellol 
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T5E SAXON KINGDOM. 

EDBED, SDWT, BDOAS. 

Ion, I likedlilist storj of Athel- 
stane last week, papa — so much. 

P. Tes, I knew you would. 
But I forgot to tell you one thing. 
These Danes kept thdir promise, 
and never came again. They 
couldn*t do that. 

W, Why not, papa? 

P. There was something, now, in 
the hearts even of these rude men 
that would not let them do so ! 
The kins could not always stop 
them with the sword — ^they were 
not afraid to Jight 

But, " There's a power gan con- 
quer the sword." Do you know 
what that means? 

W, Why, it is stronger than the 
sword — can do more, I suppose. 

P. Yes. The sword brings quar- 
rels .and disorder on the earth ; 
but this power prevents quarrels, 
and brings peace and order. It is 
called Love. 

Yes I this jiew power of love 
which the poor Danes felt was 
much stronger. It made them 
think that they would, rather live 
and be poor in their own country, 
than lose Athelstane's good-will. 

They were not afraid to fight — 
not they 1 But now, when he had 
been kind to them, they were afraid 
even to make him angrif — ^they were 
obliged to obey him. 

To-day we will talk about three 
more Saxon kings ; — ^but I have a 
dismal picture to ^ve you. 

The next king was eaU d 
Edbed. He began to reign in 
946. You remember what I told 
you of the times of John Huss, — 
and of the great darkness in the 
minds of men. In the time of 
Edred, i^hich was about 500 years 



before then, there was a had power 
working very stronglv on the earth, 
and it brought — ^ahl far worse 
slavery than that of the Danes. 

This bad power, which is called 
SuPEBSTinoN, not only taught 
men to do wickedness, and foolish- 
ness, — ^but to call good things bad, 
and bad things good. 

TT. Ah ! it taught the priests to 
bum John Huss, and ciul that a 
good thing! 

P. I mast stop now to tell you 
of some of this foolishness. Jesus 
Chbist had said that He was the 
**door^ to heaven, and that men 
could only enter heaven through 
Him ; — ^but, the people were tan^ 
that there was a wooden door — 
that the Apostle Peter had real 
iron keys, and that he was the 
only person who could open this 
door. 

And, how do you think that the 
apostle was to bepersuaded to €U> 
this for them? Why, with money 1 1 
You may well thank God that we 
have His Word now; for in these 
days, even liuk children who might 
hear such nonsense would not 
believe it ! 

But the poor blind En^h 
people did I Every nobleman, and 
all who had money, were persuaded 
by the priests, that they must leave 
their count^and go as ^'pilgrims" 
to Bome. They Sx imaging that 
it was not possible to reach heaven 
without first paying their compli- 
ments to St. Peter, who kept the 
keys, — so away they went I — and 
everywhere the princes and priests 
looked out for a chance to cheat 
them. This love of pilgrimage, 
which war getting very strong in 
the reign of Edimgrew so fast, 
that a^ut 100. ^Hi after, very 
large sums of monij were gained 
by the kings of those countries 
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ihrougli which they passed, bj 
maki]^ them pay tolls upon the 
road. 

Then, when they reached Home 
— there the Pope and clergy were 
ready, and waiting to '* t^e mo- 
ney. They did not care that 
Jesos Christ had said, Come for 
salvation ^without money and 
without price," but they opened a 
shop to which crowds of nobles, 
bishops, and kings, came eagerly 
to buy. 

And they sold very strange 
things I 

l^ey pretended that th(^ had 
whole legs and arms of dhrist's 
apostles to sell, which were worth 
much money; — and, that they 
** had on hand" a stock of bones, 
toes, and fingers, which were, all of 
them, first-rate articles. They 
called these things "holy relics;" 
and although they sold tnonsanos 
of them, they suU declared ^at 
Aey had more. They ofiered to 
sell thinffs which they said were 
pieces of the cross ; — ^nails from 
the cross ; — a tooth of St. Peter; 
— a shoe of the Apostle Andrew ; 
and, — ^yoa shall hear for how 
much they sold them I In the year 
1021, an Archbishop of Canter- 
buiT, AoELNOTH, Wanted an arm 
of St. Augnstin — ^the missionaiy 
who, yon may remember, first came 
to England— and he paid for that 
arm (whether it really was August 
tin's, is doubtful) 60lbs. weight of 
gold, and 60,000lbs. weight of 
silver — an immense sum, greater 
than yon can think of. * 

Again. In England, so foolish 
were the people, that forgetting 
our Saviour was very poor, they 
allowed the der^, who taught 
about HinLto^ rtbA. Ah, so rich, 
that if you li|HQvided all England 
into three paJH, one of these parts 
would have belonged to the priests : 
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— and whilst the people paid taxes 
for their lands, the priests paid 
none. 

With' all this foolishness we 
must not be suiprised that the 
people improved very slowly. 
Although Alfred and Athelstane 
had tried to teach them, they were 
still in a wretched state. Two out 
of every three of all the English, 
were either servants or slaves. 
The poor slaves were called Tkrallsj 
and they were sold in the market- 
place with ^e oxen. Indeed, 
slaves and oxen were the living 
money of those days, and were 
used to pay debts with. Hius, a 
man was worth four cows, just 
as, now, a penny is worth four 
farthings 

No wonder, then, that in the 
times of the Saxon kings, the 
people were in a weak state. No 
wonder, that they were an easv 
prey to the Danes, and had to be 
taken care of like sheep-^they 
were quite as foolish. No won- 
der,. wTien the Saxon kings were 
afterwards driven away by the 
iVbrmon-Danes, that they were 
soon subdued. Their minds vi^tq 
made slaves by superstitioxu — so 
they had no strength, nor spirit in 
them. 

Dear children, I have taken the 
trouble to tell yon these tales to 
our ancestors that you may learn 
something. — Learn to use your 
minds, so that, in time, you may 
think for your selves ! Do you want 
to serve God? Take his holy 
book, and ask Him to teach you. 
And, iiysa mean, v>{j«n you grow 
up to be men, to T(Jve your country, 
and to sing, •* Britons never shall 
be slaves* —go to Jesus, and b^ 
free yourselves. Go! learn from 
his Holy Spirit the right way to 
|ser%'e Him, whose service is : — 
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WATER. 

M, Well ! we hare by this time 
learned something of me objects 
on onr Bbbakfast-txblb. 

W. I will count them, mamma. 
We have had lessons on the Table- 
cloth, Bread, Batter, Sugar, Milk, 
£gg) Salt, Coffee, and papa's 
Cocoa; and, to-day, we are to learn 
of the BoUinq Water in the Urn. 

M, We will first obserre it in 
its tiatnral state. Here is a glass 
of cold water— now, find out its 
qualities, and main a description 
of it At least, we will begin our 
description to-day. 

W. Well— water is yeiy thin, 

L, And it flows about—so it is 
find. 

Ian, But its particles can hold 
together a little— enough to form a 
drop— so it is Uqvad, 

L, It is clear, 

W, Yes; it is more than dear 

Ada, Audi it is hriaht 

Ion, It is not omj brij^t — but 
see how it sparkles!— It is spark- 
Una, 

it has no ^colour in it — so, it is 
coUmrless; — and, it has no taste — 
so, it is Uutdess} — and, it has no 
smell — so, it is inodorous, 

L, And it is like the minerals — 
it has no life— so, it is inanimaU, 
And it has no ^organs'* — at least, 
I syvpose not. 

Ion, No, of course it has n6t — 
what does it want tiiem for?— it 
hasn't life! 

L, Then it is inorganic, 

M. You are talking of all its 
nepative <|ualities, let me hear some 
of its positiye qualities. 

W, Then I am positive that I 
see my face in it. . 

M, 1 doubt that, Willie! for 
Hobody in the world has ever seen 
us own face, yet. 



W, No, I foigot, mamma. It is 
the reflection I see— so, water is 
reflective. What do you really 
mean by a reflection? 

M. A reflection literally means 
" a bending back again." As you 
look in the water, all the light in 
your face shines on it, and makes 
an image there— can you under- 
stand that? 

W, I can understand it pretty 
well. 

M, Then, when the light of your 
countenance — which forms the- 
image — ^reaches the surface of the 
water, it bends back again. 

W, 1 can't* understand that. 



L, Why, just as in the evening 
tiie red lignt of the sun strikes 
against the surface of the windows, 
and bends back again! 

M, Or, just as a ball, when yon 
strike it on the surface of a wall, 
bounds back again! 

L, Or, just as the echoes of the 
cannon, at Poolet, struck against 
the rocks and bounded back again! 

M, Ah, youll mystify Willie. 
A '< reflection" just means a bend' 
ing back again of the light— from 
the Latin words re, again, and 
flectSre, to bend. Now, tdl me 
some other reflective substances. 

W. The coalscuttle, mamma-* 
ihe handle of the door— the glasses 
— a looking-glass. And so now 
I will say our "description" of 
water! 

Wateb is a thin, fluid, liquid, 
dear, transparent, bright, spark- 
ling, colourless, tasteless, inodor- 
ous, inanimate, inorganic, and re- 
flective substance. Now, if we 
write its effects — 

M, Not now — the Printer will 
not let us make |hi "lesson" any 
longer — because ^Hpajs it; is only 
to ul one page. QKd-bye. 
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THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

P. We have now examined 
three of the principal substances 
which form the crust of our Earth. 

Ist, Limb (or Calx), 
2n(i, Clay (or ArgiQ, 
3rd, FuiiT (or Sikc)* 
You know that the soil in the 
fields, and the mould in your gar- 
den, is made chiefly of these sub- 
stances. 

That soil is the best where all 
three are found mixed together. 
Thus — ^where there is heavy clayey 
soil, it retains too much water, and 
is very cold. If you mix lime with 
it, the heat of the lime will correct 
the coldness. At the same time 
(for you remember that Ihne is 
very absorbent), it causes the water 
to nass through more easily. 

Or, again, — this clayey soil may 
be too bard, and too heavy for the 
roots of the flowers to work their 
way through it ; then the sand and 
stones of the siHca, if mixed with 
it, will loosen it even more than 
the lime. 

On the other hand, suppose that 
the soil should be too loose and 
sandy, the clay will render it more 
sticky and firm. Again, — when 
the chalky soil absorbs too much 
heat (or caloric) from the sun, it 
becomes too dry and dusty — clay 
will then give it dampness and 
coldness. 

Do you understand that? There, 

again, we see how beautifully the 

Creator makes all things work 

' together — even in the ground we 

tread upon. 

But in your Natural History les- 
sons I told you that these three 
mineral ear^^ould not alone be 
very fertile, wlost vegetables, to 
grow well, require a mould which 
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contains decayed ammal and vege- 
table substances. So, we find that 
every year thousands of leaves fall 
off from the forest trees. The 
leaves also, and fiowers of dead 
plants, dead weeds, old pea-shells, 
and other husks, the old roots of 
the grass, all serve to make ridi 
mould ; even the little smooth 
green mosses, when they die, serve 
to make the ground richer. 

Sea-weed, too, is used as a ma- 
nure; and these sea-weeds are 
burned to make a substance called 
potash. Even the smoke which 
goes up the chimney forms soot, 
full of fine carbon, 

W, Yes; I have noticed how 
careful the chimney-sweeps are of 
their bag of soot. So they take it 
home to*feed their plants, do they? 
What is " carbon,** papa? 

P. Never mind now. Listen! 
Not only do the vegetables die 
every year, but innumerable quan- 
tities of smAll animals, insects, fiies^ 
grubs, &c., and they all serve to 
make earth. They supply carbon and 
ammoniay another gas which vege- 
tables feed upon. * 

The bones of animals, too — 

IF. Ah! to be sure, the phos- 
phate of lime, and the carbonate 
of lime in them are earths, 

P. Now, in order that vegetable* 
may grow well, every particle of 
the soil ought to be surrounded 
with air. This air in the earth 
will then unite witli the carbon of 
the decayed animals and vegetable^ 
and form cabonic acid. 

Jon, Ah I Just as the air which 
flows down my throat unites with 
the carbon in my blood, and makes 
breath. 

L, The mould in my garden, 
papa, is very porous. There are 
little spaces between its particlef, 
so that the air may get in— and now 
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I s^ one reason why the gardener 
digs up the moidd and turns it 
over. It is that the air may get at 
it, and that it may not he too hard. 
Then, clayey soil alone cannot he 
very good soil for vegetables. 

P. No, it is not. i ou may now 
learn, t&at this soil on the surface 
of the earth is called vegetable soU, 

W. And what is underneath the 
vegetable soil, papa? 

J*. If you dig down a little depth, 
you will reach an earth which Is 
formed of sand and gravel; 

Ion. And what is below that? 

P. Beneath that you would find 
some hard blue dav, mixed with 
great numbers of large rounded 
stones. These stones have been 
worn to a round shape, by the 
washing of water; and are called 
boulders, 

L, But how could the water 
wash them, papa, if they are under- 
neath the ground? 

P. Why, they were not always 
covered over so. That blue clay, 
at one time, was on the turfice of 
the earth. This is the way it hap- 
pened. A long, long time ago, 
before man was made, and before 
God said, " Let the dry land ap- 
pear," the waters were not "ga- 
thered together in one place," but 
made great deluges, which washed 
all over the earth's crust. ^ Then, 
when they went back again, they 
left behind them this clay, and the 
round stones or boulders. 

L. Then, I suppose that the sand 
and gravel on top of the clay was 
also brought there by the water. 

P. Yes. And if you could tut 
through the middle of this globe- 
just as you would talc e a kfiife and 
cut an apple in half— you would 
see that the crust of this earth 
consists of several layers, or slices, 
of earths, placed on top of each 
other. 



You would see the thin shoe, 
or "stratum," of clay and boulders, 
and above that, a thin layer, or 
stratum, of sand and gravely which 
the water had laid over it. 

W. I suppose, papa, that the 
sand and gravel formed a sediment 
at the bottom of the water, just at 
the coffee-grounds do sometimes 
at the bottom of your cup. 

P. That is right ; and thus a 
slice of earth, or " stratuin," as we 
call it, was formed. Above the 
sand and gravel is the very thin 
layer of vegetable soil. 

L. But, papa, what is there under 
the clay and boulders? 

P. Ah, I cannot stop to tell you 
now; but perhaps we will go down 
a little deeper in the next lesson. 

L. Oh, papa! stop one minute, 
please. Will you tell us where did 
thosQ great boulders come from? 

P. I cannot tell exactly — I was 
not here when the sea deposited 
them. It is believed that these 
boulders are great pieces of rock, 
which have been washed down 
from the mountains, especially from 
the mountains in the Northern 
regions. The snow on these moun- 
tains melted perhaps ; or, coming 
down in immense masses, it formed 
great torrents and waterfalls. These 
torrents rushed on, and as they 
came down with a wonderful force, 
they broke off" large pieces of rock. 
Then, as these masses of rock came 
tumbling down with the torrents, 
thev dashed one against another, 
and broke into smaUer pieces. 

When they were thus borne into 
the sea, they were continually 
washed backward and forward; 
and thus, by continually grinding 
together, they broke off'each other's 
sharp edges, which ' were worn 
more and more unt^they became 
rounded, and were^Uled Boul- 
ders. 
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Awah, littlA girl) it is time to arise, 
Come Bli»te drowsy sleep from your eye : 

The lark is ;.oa<l warbling his notes to the skieSi 
And the imn is far mounted on high. 

Oh come, for the fields with gay flowerets o'erfloWi 

The dew-drop is trembling still; 
The lowing heids graze in the pastures beloW| 

And the sheep-1^ is heard from the hill. 

Oh come, for flie bee has flown ont of his bedy 

To begin his employment anew ; 
The spider is weaving her delicate thready 

Which brilliantly glitters with dew. 

Oh come, for the ant has crept ont of her OftU» 

Again to her labour she goes ; 
Sheknows the true value of moments too weUi 

To waste them in idle repose. 

Awake, little sleeper, and do not despise 

Of insects instruction to ask ; 
ITrom your pillow with good resolutions ariM^ 

And eheerftilly go to y<nir task. 

EVENING. 

LiTTLB girl, it is time to retire to your rest; 

The sheep are pnt into the fold, 
The linnet forsakes us, and flies to her nest, 

To ^^ter her young from the cold. 

The owl has flown ont of its lonely retreat, 
And screams through the tall shady trees ; 

The nightingalo takes on the hawthorn his seat, 
And sings to the eyening breeze. 

The sun, too, now seems to haye finished his race. 

And sinks once again to his rest ; 
But though we no longer can see his bright fsoe. 

He leaves a gold streak in the west 

Little girl, have yon finishM your daily employ, 

With industry, patience, and care? 
If so, lay your head on your pillow with joy, 

No thorn to disturb shall be there. 

The moon thro' your eurtain shall oheerfblly peep. 
Her fdlver beuns dance on your eyes ; 

4Bd mild evening breezes shall fon you to sleep, 
Till bright moniing bids you arise. 
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Drawing. 



P. We will not leanv the names 
of any new figures for the present 
— bnt, to-day and next Saturday, 



I will supply yon with a series cf 
drawings for practice. Some will 
be easy, and some difficnlt. 
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*' He that runs fast will not 
' run l&ng" 

P. Here is another tale for you 
from the old proverb. Listen — 

What a quaint old church ours 
was I We used to have service 
there on the Sunday afternoon, 
instead of the evening — so, on 
Sunday evening we went out for a 
walk. 

Then was the time to see our 
church — when the jackdaws were 
holding their convocations, and 
making their weeklv report. They 
felt that they had the place all to 
themselves; not a frog dared to 
croak, or to let them know he was 
near. 

The shortest way to the church 
was through Mr. Gray's farm (if 
yon were not afraid of the turkey- 
cock) across the footpath in tne 
meadows, up hill all the way, until 
you came to the thin wooden 
churchyard palings. Then — over 
the stile and you're in the church- 
yard! 

And there, too, one Sunday 
evening, sat the Curate and his 
daughter, in spite of the jackdaws. 
Near the lime trees, round the 
wooden porch, they sat on an old 
flat tomb, feeling the summer 
breeze which came across the corn- 
fields beneath, and freshened the 
evening air. 

They talked of the beautiful 
evening time — the day's dying 
liours ; — of the twilight which the 
strong summer days make, when 
they struggle for life with the 
night; — of the strength of old 
night in the vinter time, who then 



would never wait for twilight, but 
would come as early as he chose. 

Then the Curate told his daughter, 
who was 16 years old, that she 
was in her summer days. He told 
her that her light and sunny mind 
was full of joy, like the days of 
summer time — and, that when 
troubles dark as the night might 
come to her, her light heart could 
struggle with them, and torn them 
to twilight at least. 

He told her that old people had 
not so much joy in their hearts, 
and had darker dave — that, as 
they could not struggle with their 
troubles, their minds had often 
dark nights of sorrow. 

**Then,*'8aidhe^papa, "although 
the summer days cannot come at 
Christmas to help the dark days of 
winter — ** 

"Yet," said his daughter, "tho 
young can help the oJd people, 
and cheer them with their happy 
spirits, to make their days brighter.** 

"That was my thought," said the 
Curate ; " and now, here comes a 
poor woman who has ^een much- 
sorrow— sorrows as dismal as the 
night. See if you can give her 
joy, and make some 'twilight* 
for her." 

"I sec her, papa. Here she 
cemes, on this side of the stile, and 
two little boys with hep— one in each 
hand. They both have straw hats, 
they both have black ribbons round 
them, and both wear blue pinafores 
with little round white spots. Thej 
both have black bands round their 
waists, and* they both have black 
curly hair, with dark black eyoi. 
I like those boys.** 
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"Good eyening, sir!** said the 
poor woman, making her curtsey. 

"Grood evening, Mrs. Pearce; 
Ton hare come at the exact time. 
Will you sit down here, and we 
will talk together? 

"Jane, my dear, this is Mrs. 
Pearce, who is now a poor person. 
Her only riches are these two 
dear hoys, who, if GU>d spare them, 
will one day grow to he men, so 
that they may take care of her, 
and make her glad again. 

" They are not very great hoys 
now, and although they are great 
treasures to their mother, you 
may make them worth much ;nore 
still.*' 

"How, papa? I cannot make 
them grow faster 1'* 
, " No ; yom mav leave their bodies 
to take care of themselves, — ^but 
their minds are like those of other 
. children, and will not grow pro- 
p^ly unless they are looked after. 
Would you like to teach them, 
and take care of their minds, 
every day — while Mrs. Pearce 
goer out to work ?'* 

"Oh yes, papa! Iwant some good 
thing to do. Ah, what fine pupils 
— <;ome here to me, you two boys, 
and let me kiss you I I will love 
you very much.** 

" But mind, Jane, I do not want 
ou to teadi them because you 
ove them, but because you love to 
do good* Tou understand this* 
You must think — ^not of what they 
are — ^but of what you may make 
them — of the gladness you may 
bring to their mother ; — and, work 
only for the. eood which you may 
be able to do. One day I will 
bring you some unpleasant and 
evil person to teach — ^that I may 
see if you will love to do good to 
him.*' 

"They are very near of a size, 
misSy** said Mrs. Pearce. "This one, 



you 
love 



Abthttb, is ei^teen months older 
than his brother— he has a little 
deafness in his left ear, miss — ^bnt 
he will always pay attention if 
you speak loud to hun.** 

So, the next day. Miss Jaae 
spoke "loud** to him — as loud ai 
he could wish. She put him on her 
right hand side, and tatight him 
from the spelling book, — ^"TpB 

HI8TOBT OF A GOOD BOT.** 

Every day Arthur read over a 
new lesson — spelling aU the long 
words, taking plenty of time to 
think, and going on slowly in his 
own old jog-trot way. "Pap^** 
said Lucy, one day, as he came in 
to see them, this Arthur is a 
very good boy, but he is a rather 
*slow coach ;'^ he has no idea of 
' making haste.* '* 

" And what sort of a boy is his 
brother Alfred?** 

" Not near so good as Arthur. 
He cannot sit still one half-minute 
— ^but, he is very quick — and he is 
a strange boy to learn. He has 
no sooner read half a page, than 
he wants to begin the next. He 
tries very hard to get on quickly^ 
but often has to go back again. 
He does not seem to keep to one 
thing long." 

" Then,** said her papa, " if you 
will come to me this evening, I 
will tell you how to manage these 
boys. Tou must take great care 
with Alfred, or he will not make 
much progress.** 



Twenty years passed away. 
Arthur and Alfred had grown up 
to be men. Miei Jane was a 
married lady ; and had two boys 
of her own to love and to teach. 

"Want a porter, ma'am?** said 
a shabby man to her one day — as 
she and her two boys were leaving 
the Southampton steamboat. Bui 
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as he was going to lift the box, he 
saw the name and addiess; and as 
thej tnrned ronnd for some other 
parcels, he put down his load, and 
they missed him- in the crowd. 

''That was a curious porter, 
mamma r said her little son — 
"What made him run away?" 

"Why," said Mrs. , looking 

veiT sad, '* I just saw his side-face, 
and he looked much like my old 
merry pupil, who so often tried to 
learn tiry fast We will call this 
afternoon to see his mother, Mrs. 
Pearce." 

Mrs. Pearce, in the afternoon, 
gave them a sad tale. *' Arthur, 
ma'am, God bless him ! — ^he lives 
over the way. That's his shop! 
the stationers, with the name 
•Pearce* over the door. He is 
in a veiy comfortable way, ma'am. 
He went on slowly at firs^ with a 
small shop, always keeping back 
part of the monev he had saved — 
and now, after a long up-hill time, 
he has a good business, and allows 
me 16s. per week. 

"But Alfred, poor fellow, oh, 
ma'am, he tried veir hard — too 
hard — to get rich. With the mo- 
ney his aunt left him, he opened a 
large grocer's shop, and printed 
thousands of bills to make the 
people know it. He had horses 
and carts, vdih men to call for 
orders at different 'districts' — 
and people were astonished to see 
how fast he got on ! But, I can't 
say how it was, ma'am, he did not 
go on very long — ^for he found one 
day that he had spent all his 
money, and owed some to other 
people — so he was obliged to seU 
his business to pay his debts. 

" Then, ma'am, he became clerk 
in a ship-broker's office, and his 
master said he was the cleverest 
man in the place. He worked at 



the business early and late, and 
tried very hard to improve the 
trade. €o, in the course of two 
years, he became the head cUrk, 
and his master promised to make 
him a rich man. But, just then, 
he began to feel tired. He called 
the bushiess 'slavery,' and said 
that he knew a qiucker way to get 
rich. So, once when he would 
not pay attention, he and his 
master had a great quarrel, and 
he lost his place. 

"Then, ma'am, he tried a 'fast' 
wa^ to get rich — ^by making irpecu- 
Uitwns, He took some shares in a 
bank, and became richer than be- 
fore. He bought some land, and 
built two houses. 1 don't know 
how or where, ma'am, he got the 
money ; but he seemed to be gettinc 
pretty rich when, ail at once, 1 
heard that he was in prison, and 
was ruined. 

"And oh, ma'am, there came 
more and more troubles, until ho 
became a very poor man; and was 
obliged to get his living any way.'* 

"I'm sorry to hear mat I When 
he was a tloy, I taiight him, so 
that he might be able to hdn yon.** 

"Ah, then, ma'am, instead of that 
we have to help him. 

" His brother sometimes gives him 
a little writing; but now, ma'am," 
said Mrs. Pearce, with tears in her 
eyes, " my fine boy is a ticket-poi^r. 
All daj long he carries parcels, 
and drmks beer." 

♦* Poor man ! Then it was your 
son, whom we saw on the pier, 
and who wanted to carry my box. 
Please give me his address, and I 
will go and see him. I am af^d, 
now, that there is little hope of 
doing him good. He has the AoMC 
of going too fast, and it always is 

so— 'Hb that BUK8 VAST WILL 
KOT BUN LONG.'" 



S» 
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ASPIRATIONS OP YOUTH. 

HiQHiB, higher will we dixnb 

Up the mount of glory, 
That our names may live thro tune, 

In on| country's story ; 
Happy whenher welfare caua, 

He who oonquen, he who falls. 

Beeper, deeper let us toil 
In the mines of knowledge ; , 

Nature's wealth and Learning's spoil, 
Win from school and college ; 

Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 

Onward, onward may we press, 

In the path of duty; 
Virtue is true happiness. 

Excellence true beauty ; 
Minds are of celestial birth. 

Make we then a heaven of earth. 

Closer, closer let us knit 

Hearts and Hands together. 
Where our fireside comforts sit, 

In the wildest weather ; 
Oh, they wander wide who roam. 

For tiw joys of life from home. 

Nearer, dearer bands of love, 

Draw our souls in union, 
To our Father's house above. 

To the saints' communion; 
Thither ev'ry hope ascend, 

There may all our labours end. 

TBiJKIKGHSCBOOL flOHfl BOOK. 

RBJOICB, RBJOICB. 
Rbjoici! rejoice I the summer months are oominpf; 
Rejoice I r^oice ! the birds begin to smg; 

When joy bursts forth in songs of praise. 

And hills resounding echoes raise. 

J^joice ! r^oice I the budding flowers we bursting; 

Rejoice ! r^ice I their firagrance fills the air , 
When roses bloofi, and daisies grow, 
And woodbines twine, and violets blow. 

Rejoice ! rejoice ! the summer days are pas^g; 

Rejoice 1 rejoice I for sweets they now impart j 
The cooling mom, the sunny day, 
Which balmy evening weara away.— IBID. 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

Willie's framework 

(^Continued), 

M, Now, Willie, look again at 
the picture; tell me what other 
bones you observe in your 
«* Trunk." 

W. Several, mamma. Here is 
a lar^e flat bone in front, called 
The Breast bone. ' 

Here are several roundish bones, 
called Bihs, 

There is a pair of flat bones 
behind, at the top of the back. 

*M, They are called "Shoulder 
bones." 

W. And here is a pair of little 
' round bones, joining the breast 
bone to the shoulder bones. 

M, They are called "Collar 
bones." 

Ion, Mamma, I can feel all these 
bones in my body. I can feel my 
spine, breast bone, ribs, my shoulder 
b<>nes, by putting my hands behind 
me; and my collar bone — ah, it is 
just under my collar. 

M, "We will now examine the 
bones, one at a time, and describe 
them. 

7(m. The Breast BONE is a long 
flat bone, to which the ribs are 
joined. 

W, The Ribs. They are curved 
bones — they begin at the Vertebra 
in the spine, and end at the breast 
bone in front; so they join, or cou" 
necU these two bones together. 

They are arranged in pairs, 
and each pair is fastened to a ver- 
tebra. I will count them ; there are 
twelve pair — the mrddle ones are 
the largest. Thev form a curious 
hollow shape for the trunk. 

L, Yes. Something like the 
shape of a Tub. 

Jtt. This tub-shaped cavity con- 



tains several important organs—* 
such as your heart, and lungs. 
You know that when you breathe, 
your lungs expand, or stretch. 
These ribs are so formed that they 
movi vi$h your lungs. Put your 
hands round your ribs. Ion, and 
breathe. 

Ion, Ah, mamma! Wlien I 
breathed, my ribs seemed to rise 
up a little, and then to fall again. 
My lungs seemed to get larger, and 
smaller, and* then my ribs seemed 
to move on purpose to make room 
for them. 

M, The manner in which these 
ribs move, is veiy beautiful; but 
we will not talk about this motion 
now. Do you see how they are 
joined to the breast bone? 

L, Yes, mamma; they are joined 
with pieces of cartilage, or gristle. 
I suppose that is done, so that they 
may move easily. 

. Ion. Not all of them seem to be 
joined to the breast bone; the. top 
ones are — one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven' pair are joined to 
this bone, with gristle. The three 
lower pair seem to be joined to the 
SJ^stle of the seventh pair of ribs. 
Then, the two lowest pair — they 
do not seem to be joined to any- 
thing ; they are loose. They make, 
altogether, twelve pair of ribs. 

M, Yes. These seven unper 
pair of ribs, which are joined rdi- 
rectly" to the breast bone, are 
called True Ribs; and, the five 
lower pair are called False Ribs, 
— that is, the three pair joined to 
the true ribs, and the two lower 
pair, the loose ribs. (They are 
sometimes called ^oa^n^r ribs.) 

So that we have seven pair of 
true ribs— and five pair of false 
ribs. I ought to have told you 
that the part of the spine to which 
these 12 pair of ribs belong, is called 
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Me back. Of the 33 Tertebrse in the 
spine^ 7 belong to the neck, 
12 belong to the back, 
5 belong to the loins, 
and the rest to the lower 
parts of your body. Whidi of you 
will now describe the ribs^lly? 

W, I will, mamma. The Ribs 
arc twelve pair of curved bones, 
which are joined at one end to the 
Tertebrie of the back, and at the 
other end to the breast bone. 
They thus connect the spine and 
the breast bone, and form a tub- 
shaped cavi^, which contains the 
heart, and tne lungs. The seven 
upper pair of ribs are joined to the 
breast bone by cartilage, and are 
called True Ribs ; but the five lower 
pair are only joined by cartilage 
to the seventh rib^ and they are 
• called FoZseiZii*. 

if. Very good, Willie. NoWj 
let Xiucy notice the shoulder bone, 
or shoulder 6Zade, a&it is called. 

L, The Shouldeb Blade, 
mamma, is a flat bone, nearly the 
shape of a triangle, at the upper 
part of the back. The narrow end,* 
I see, is joined to the top of my 
arm. There seems to be a round 
hole for ihe round end of my arm 
to fit into. 

M, Tills round hole is called a 
socket. Perhaps, when we have 
had a shoulder of mutton for din- 
ner^ you may have noticed this 
Bocket at the end of the bljide bone, 
where it is joined to the shank 
bone. 

Ion, Now, I will describe the 
Collar Bones, mamma. They 
are thin round bones at the top of 
tiie breast bone, joining it to the 
shoulder bones. I should think 



they must be very useful to keqt 
the shoulders apart, or else ihef 
would fall together, or get too near 
to each other. 

M, That tf their use; but not 
all collar bones are alike. As we 
proceed with the Natural History, 
you will see strange differences m 
the collar bonds, and indeed in 
other bones of animals, according 
to the different circumstances they 
are placed in. , 

A Birulf who uses its fore limbs, 
or wings, to fly with, would soon 
knock its shoulders together with 
the flapping of these wings, so it 
hasatfouWe collar bone— just like 
two coUar bones. 

A Horse, who uses his fore 
limbs to trot on the ground, has 
not any collar bone. We will find 
out the reasons for these things 
one day. 

Now for * the Lesson."* 

Lesson 9. The Framework of 
Yertebrated Animals (con' 
tinued), 

(5). 77iB other bones of Thb 
Trunk, are a long flat bone in the 
front, called the Breast bone. 

(6.) Twelve pair of curved bones, 
Joined to ihe spine and the breast 
bone, and called Bibs — the seven 
upper pair are called True Bibs ; and 
the seven lower pair are called False 
Bibs, 

(7.) A pair of broad, flat, trtan' 
gular bones, cal&d The Shoulder 
BLADES; and 

(8.) A pair of thin, round bones, 
between tne breast bone and the 
shoulder blades, called Thb Collab 

BONES. 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

ZDRED, -EDWY, XITD EDQAB. 

P. You heard last week of the 
dread power " superstition,** which 
kept the minds of the Saxons in 
darkness. 

When Edsed came to be king 
there was one man amongst the 
priests who had determined to 
become a ** saint." This man was 
named DunstAk — ^the same whom 
I spoke of when you heard of the 
trades which the clergy practised. 
Xd. order to be called a saint, he 
knew that he must pretend to have 
had messages from God, and, to 
have done extraordinary things. 

Ion, Miraclesy I suppose. 

P. Tes. I should hardly like to 
tell you half the wicked inventions 
of this man — ibej are too foolish 
for children to hear. I will just 
mention one or two. 

One of his tales was, that when 
he was very ill, an angel brought 
him, in bed, some medicine, mixed 
up in heaven—that he was going 
to church to thank Gk)d, when the 
devil and some black dogs tried to 
prevent him, but another an^el 
caught him up, and popped lum 
down a hole in the roof. 

He made another tale — "That 
he was working quietly in his ceU, 
when suddenly the devil put in his 
head, and asked him to make him 
something, and that he — Saint 
Dunstan — seized the fellow by the 
nose with his red hot tongs, and 
made him roar horribly." 

Many more such accounts he 

gave of adventures which no one 
ad seen but himself; and of won- 
derfid miracles^ — and the poor peo- 
ple believed them all to be true, 
bo Dimstan was called a Scdnt 
He was also an Abbot, which 



means a chief man amongst the 
Monks; and, in time, he became 
an Archbishop^ which, you know, 
means the cmef of the bishops. 

The Kp^o, too, as well as the 
people, believed him; and almost 
everything that Dunstan told him 
to do, he did. Dunstan then made 
a law that every man who became 
a priest should not have any wife; 
and forbade any of the clergymen 
to get married— but, not all of them 
obeyed him. 

This man had such great influ- 
ence over the king, that the king 
gave him the charge of the Trea- 
sury of England; the place where 
the money is kept. 

EDWY. 

When Edred died, Edwt, his 
nephew, was placed on the throne. 
He found out that Dunstan was a 
rogue, and that he could not givie a 
fair account of the money which 
belonged to the Ti^asury in 
Edre<rs reign. So he told the people 
that Dunstan had been stealing, 
and banished him from the king- 
dom. 

Edwt had also been provoked 
to banish this man by his impudent 
behaviour. He had married a 
beautiful princess, called Elgiva; 
and Dunstan declared that he 
should not do as he liked, and 
tried to prevent him. 
. But now that Edwy had ban- 
ished Dunstan, he found that he 
had provoked most dangerous ene- 
mies. 

The Monks, everywhere, called 
him a heretic. They stirred up 
the people with tales about the 
holiness of Dunstan, and made the 
whole nation in an uproar. And, 
now they did a most wicked thing; 
they sent soldiers to the kin^s 
palace, who dragged off his beauti- 
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fill Elgiva, marlced her face with a 
red hot iron, and carried her away 
from him, to Ireland. Soon after, 
when the dreadful scars on her 
poor face were better, she tried to 
return to her husband. Then these 
wicked priests discovered her on 
her way, caught her, and caused 
fter to be cruelly murdered! 

I feel shocked to tell you of 
snch dreadfully inhuman deeds; 
they hardly seem fit for you to 
hear. And yet, so blind were the 
miserable Saxons, that they con- 
sidered this cruelty of the monks 
to be a judgment from God upon 
Edwy and Elgiva for marrying 
against the will of " the Chur(i.** 

So, the monks then called Dun- 
stan back again to England; and, 
soon they were strong enough to 
drive Edwy away from his throne, 
and make his little cousin, Edoab, 
to be king instead. 



Edgar was a boy only 13 years 
old ; but when he grew up to t>e a 
man he became a brave king, kept 
the kingdom in good order, and 
kept away the Danes. So great 
was hh po^er that he once caused 
himself to be rowed in a barge by 
ei^ht princes who were subject to 
lum, and paid him tribute. 

He was remarkable, too, for his 
love of hunting, and, for his care 
in clearing the country of wild 
beasts. He and his soldiers hunted 
the wolves here untU they com- 



pletely drove them out of England 
— so that, the Saxon farmers, now, 
were not afraid of having their 
sheep stolen, and their (£ildren 
killed. The king found, however, 
that great numbers of the wolves 
had run away, and hidden them- 
selves in the mountains and forests 
of Wales ; so he thought of an ex- 
cellent plan to get rid of them. 
The Welsh people having been 
conquered by the English, were 
obliged to pay them a large sum 
of money ever^ year as tribute. 
So,- the king said to the Welsh — 
'* In future, instead of paying me 
your tribute in money, you may 
bring me Wolves* heads — 300 every 
year." The Welshmen then were 
very glad to save their money, and 
set to work to kill the wolves every 
year, in such earnest, that soon, 
none remained to be killed. 

King Edgar, although clever 
and brave, was not, I am sorry to 
say, a good king. As Dunstan 
and the priests nad maae him 
king, he was so foolish as to be- 
lieve all they said to him, and to 
let his mind be guided by them. 
You will not wonder that he did 
some wicked deeds. He murdered 
a nobleman that he mieht hare 
his wife for himsdf ; and, — ah! I 
had better not tell you any more 
dreary tales of wickedness. 

He was a brave king, but, being 
led by cruel and superstitious men, 
he did man^ shocking actions. 

He died m the year 975. 



TO A BBD-BRBAST. 



LiTTLB bird, with bosom red. 
Welcome to my humble shed. 
Daily near my table steal, 
While I pick my scanty meal ; 
Doubt not, little though there be^ 



But I'll cast a crumb to thee. 
Come, my feathered friend, again, 
Well thou know'st the broken pane; 
Ask of me thy daily store, 
Bter weleome to my door. 
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WATER. 

M, 'You did not finish your 
** description" of Water last week. 

W. No, mamma, we only gave " 
you its qualities; but 1 have thought 
of three more qualities since then. 
If you put a ship on the water, you 
know it will float — the water will 
bear it up. 

M. Yes ; and that quality^ you 
will find in all liquids. Because 
they have this quality, you may 
say that they are buoyant, 

W, And, again, mamma, if you 
poured some water on a piece of 
sugar, it would get between the 
particles of the sugar, and separate 
them— just as t^^e liquid, Jea, or 
the liquid, Coffee, would. 

Ion. You mean it would dis- 
solve it. 

M, That is what Willie means ; 
and, because watef dissolves sub- 
stances, it -is said to be solvent. 

W, Then, tea, and coflTco are 
solvent ; and all liquids, I suppose, 
— ^giri, and brandy. 

M. Yes. But gin and brandy 
are fpinU. They are strong sol- 
vents, and will dissolve substances 
that cannot be dissolved in water. 
Water will not dissolve camphor, 
butspirits will. 

Tf. But, mamma, I have thought 
of a third quality. Before the 
water can separate the particles of 
the sugar, it must work its way in 
between them — "soak" in, I mean. 
All thin liquids will do this. 
If you pour water or beer on the 
floor, how soon it soaks between 
the fibres of the wood ! 

Novv, because it separates the 
particles of a thing it is called sol- 
vent; but, because it soaks between 
t^em so easily, what is it called ? 
M. The proper thing to say is, 



that it is penetrating— eXX liquids 
penetrate. 

Ion. And fluids which are thinner 
than liquids are very penetrating. 
Air is. How the wind penetrates, 
even through a cloth coat, and 
makes you cold; and so does 
smoke. 

W. Yes ; but I was thinking of 
the qualities of the water. Because 
it is liquid, it is penetrating. Be- 
cause it is penetrating, it is solvent. 
And, because it is solvent 

Ion. Ah, that will show us one 
oi lis effects. Because it is solvent, • 
we take the water-jug in the.mom- 
ing, pour some water into the basin, 
and put our hands in it. Then you 
know what happens. The water 
penetrates between the little cracks 
of our fingers, dissolves the dirt, 
and carries it away. So there is 
an effect— it is cleansing. And we 
may say the first effect is this, 
mamma, — it is liquid, penetrat- 
ing, and solvent; tlierefore, it is 
cleansing. Now for some more 
effects. 

W. We can soon discover its 
other effects. I will drink it all 
up, and will tell you -how I feel. 
We do not want to observe it any 
longer : that is, we do not want to 
observe with our senses — so I'U 
drink it. 

Ion. Well, Willie, how do you 
feel? 

W. I can't tell yet. Why, I feel 
that it is rather cooling — that is an 
effect ! And I think I'm refreshed 
a little after talking so much. It 
is refreshing. 

I'm not s^/mi/fate^/ very much — 
not at all, I think. 

L. But, Willie, if you were to 
faint, and I threw some on you, it 
would stimulate you. 

W. Yes— then it would revive 
me! The coldness in it would do 
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that — so it is reviving. Tliatwill 
make four effects. 

M. And again, Willie, 111 tell 
you something. When you were 
about four years old, you were 
rather a weak child ; so I took you 
td^Broadstairs, and bathed you in 
the Sea-water, until it strengthened 
you. 

W, That was "^ry kind of you, 
mamma. And the water produced 
an effect, certainly ; for I am very 
strong now — ^it is strengthening. 

L. And when water comes down 
from the clouds, Willie, it produces 
an effect on the flowers. It 
strengthens them — or, at least, it 
improves the earth, so that they 
grow better. 

M. Yes. It makes it more fer- 
tile; or, it fertilizes it, as we say 
—so it is fertilizing. 

W. That will make ax different 
0^to altogether, mamma! Please 
to let me say them. Now — ^Because 
the water is liquid, it is penetrat- 
ing, solvent, and cleansing. It is 
alS) cooling, refreshing, reviving, 
strengthening, and fertuizing. 

Ion. And now, manmia, may I 
give a full description of water? 
I will say all the properties and 
effects that we have discovered. 

I have written them all in a 
string, on a piece of paper, and 
they make a very long account. — 
Listen — 

Water is 

thin, 

fluid, 

liquid, 

bright, 

sparkling, 

clear, 

transparent, 

tasteless, 

inodorous, 

inanimate, 



inorganic, 

and reflective. 

Becatue it ii 

liquid, it is 

penetrating, 

solvent, and 

cleansing. 

It is also 

cooling, 

refreshing, 

reviving, 

strengtheningj. 

and fertilizing. 
There, manmia! and that is a 
"true account" of the water. 

M. I think you have, described 
it very fairly, although there are 
some properties which you have 
omitted. But, do you think this is 
such a description, that if you were 
to say it over dowly to any man 
who had never seen water, he could 
form an idea of it in his mind? 

Ion. Yes, mamma — I think so. 
That is, if he knew the meaning of 
the words. But I should hardlv 
think that a blind man coufd 
know the meaning of the word 
"Liquid." If you were to say 
to him — " Its particles hold' toge- 
ther enough to form a drop,** he 
would say to you, " Please to say 
it over again," and he would try 
and think in his mind how it looks. 
But no ; I do not think any one 
coidd imagine such a thing as 
water! * 

M. Nor do I, Ion. A man must 
see water to know what it is. 
Well, we have more to learn about 
water yet. We have to notice what 
men can do with it, because it has 
these properties and effects. 

You ma^ depend upon it, that 
every quality in the water was 
put there for some good purpose 
or another. — ^We wOl finish our 
lesson next week. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 
windermeeb. 
Mt dear Children,— 
It would take too long a time to 
tell you of all tliat Peg and I saw, 
on our road from Ullswater to 
Windermere. We stopped at 'a 
rich and lovely dale called Trout- 
bo^ — 60 called from the beck^ or 
brook, flowing through it. 

We stood on Troutbeck bridge, 
and tried to get a good view of the 
lake, of which I had caught many 
fine glimpses already; but it was 
too late in the evening now, to see 
anything distinctly ; so I resolved 
to sleep at the inn here, and start 
again the next morning. 

"Take the road to Low- Wood Inn, 
sir ! and, just about a mile before 
you reach there, you will get a 
view of the lake. It is the lest 
view, too, sir, except that of Ray- 
rigg bank." 

^8 Peg walked comfortably 
along, I was busy observing more 
strange shapes in the mountains, 
though some of the distant ones 
were still surrounded by clouds. 
The mist, however, cleared off 
rapidly — and just as the sun was 
bnghtening up, I found myself on 
the highest part of the road, where 
a most splendid prospect suddenly 
burst upon me. 

There, spread out before me, was 
the clear bright sheet of water, 
larger than that of Ullswater, 
dotted here and there with islands, 
and presenting an appearance too 
beautiful -for me to describe. From 
the place "where I stood, nearly all 
the Islands could be distinctly and 
elearly seen. I found that, alto- 
gether, there were ihirtun. One of 
wem, which was called " Curwen's 
Island," was much larger than the 



others, with a white, round-topped 
building upon it. Tt was covered 
with fine woods, and edged all 
round >vith rocks. 

It is of no use for me to try and 
give you an idea of the beauty of 
the lake. Tou cannot imayine the 
reflections of the dark purple sha- 
dows in some parts — and the bright 
gleams of sunshine which gave the 
rest of the water the appearance of 
glass. Think of a sheet of glass 
several miles in length! You 
cannot imagine the beautiful re- 
flections of the blue skv, and the 
white "flying clouds" wnich seem- 
ed to be chasing each other over 
the hills, and, in the water at the 
same time. 

I watched the fishing boats mov- 
ing lazily and quietly along the 
edge of the distant Shore ; and two 
little sailing boats belonging to gen- 
tlemen living in the island. There 
were larce flocks of wild fowl, which 
frequenuy sprang up from the rocks 
in the smaller islands, and then, 
after wheeling round and round in 
the air, and %ing about for some 
time, settled down on the lake; 
some of them swimming together 
in gronps; some forming long rows 
or Jilesy following each other, and 
never keeping in a straight line, 
but cutting aU manner of figures 
on the surface with the tracks they 
left behind them; whilst others 
were dipping head first into the 
water and rising a^am — making 
" somersets ** — flapping their sides 
-— splashingthemselves-^skimming 
the bright stuface rapidly— plung- 
ing once more into the water, then, 
out again — and so, continually 
" sporting on the wing." 

The scenery around the la,ke 
also delighted me; — ^but, as I said, 
I cannot describe it. Words can 
give yon no idea of the distant 
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hills, or " pikes," as they are called, 
rising above each other in long 
lines ot blue, — of the lines of grey 
hills which were nearer, — of the 
glad green on those which were 
nearer still, — of the dark green 
shades, and deep blackness in the 
thick woods around them, — of their 
rich tints of olive-green, yellow, 
dark ^purple, and brown, — of the 
beautiful mansions with their 
smooth velvet la\vns, which now 
and then peeped out, with some- 
times a fresh yellow buttercup 
meadow, dotted with cows and 
sheep. But, there! again I cannot 
describe it, dear children, and can 
only say, as I once read in a book — 

" It would be mere vanity to try 
and describe a scene which beggai's 
all description. Taken altogether, 
it may be compared to a looking- 
glass of immense sijse, and rude 
shape, set in a huge frame, adorned 
with the grandest carvings and 
lace-work in a variety of the rich- 
est colours, and all the beauty of 
nature's perfect workmanship." 

So, as I sat looking and won- 
dering — forgetting Peg and mvself 
— feeling only how calm and nea- 
venly were the works of God — ^Lo! 
— ^pupp ! PUFF ! — another cough 
— and then another— with a strange 
wheezing noise. Then the noise 
of a fiddle, and a harp, with a 
heavy cloud of black smoke from 
behind a rock projecting into the 
lake, told me that the works^ of 
man were near, in the shape of the 
steamer " Lady of the Lake." 
She was filled with all sorts of 
noisy folks from Manchester, who 
had come up by the last " Excur- 
sion train." So, although the steamer 
looked pretty, as I did not like the 
fiddle and noise, 1 went away to 
breakfast. 

I cannot tell you of all the 
places I saw on the next day ; but 
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I would just say, that one part 
of the lake is ver}- narrow ; and 
there is a ferry-boat,> in which 
the people cross to the op- 
posite shore. After stopping at 
the ferry-house to take dinner, 
I hired a little skiff, and two men, 
and had a delightful row across tho 
water, to the large island, called 
Curwen's Island, or Belle Isle. 

One of the watermen walked' 
with me round this beautiful place, 
on a gravel path, nearly two miles 
long. We then walked up the hill, 
to the stately mansion, and stopped 
at a point from which may be seen 
one of the grandest, the most 
magnificent landscapes which 
England ever presented to the 
delighted eyes of a traveller. 

On our return, the watermen 
gave me some information about 
the^A in the lake. It not only 
abounds with trout, but with a fish 
called the char. This fish is about 
twice the size of a herring— of an 
olive green at the back, while somo 
of its lower parts are white, and 
others, especially the fins, of a 
bright red colour. They said that 
not everybody was allowed to fish 
here, but that the lake was divided 
into five large districts. 

The o^vners of the lake Ut 
these districts to the fishermen, 
who pay so much money for rent 
every year, — just as your papa 

Eays rent to "the landlord" for 
is house. These men told me, 
too, of the great clouds and heavy 
showers which come on so sud- 
denly, and of the violent squalls of 
wino, which raise waves on the 
lake, and storms, almost as fearful 
as those on the sea. 

W, Just like the waves on the 
Lake we read about in the Testa- 
ment, when Christ's disciples were 
tossed about so. 
After wandering about on the 
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shores of the lake, and yisiting 
some of the smaller islands, or 
Holmes, as they are called (for 
"Holme" is the Saxon word for 
island), I reached the southern 
end of the lake, crossed Newby 
bridge, and set out for the large 
market-town Kendai.. 

On mv way, 1 picked up some 
information on the "soil** of "West- 
moreland, which you jna^ like to 
hear. It appears that this county 
deriyes its name from the wide, 
open fnoors on its western side — 
larger than those of Cumberland — 
where numbers of geese are fed. 
Other birds, called grouse, which 
sportsmen are fond of shooting, 
are also found in these moors. 

I had almost forgotten to tell 
you something I had noticed on' 
the road, which we will put in the 
history of the county*s "surface.** 

Some of the old mansions here, 
and many more of the farm-houses 
which I passed, were built, not of 
clay, or bricks, but of strong stones. 
These houses were surrounded by 
large yards, with very thick and 
high stone-walls. On making in- 
quiry, I found that most of the 
houses were built, perhaps, 400 
years ago, in the time before Eng- 
land and Scotland were made into 
one kingdom. 



At that time, Westmorelsind 
being a border country, like Nor- 
thumberland, there were very fre- 
quent fights and "frays** here. 
House burning, and robbery was 
continually happening, for the hiUs 
were invested with robbers. These 
border robbers, who were som^e- 
times English, and sometimes 
Scotch, were called Moss Troopers^ 
and they procured their food by 
coming down on the plains at night, 
and carrying off the cattle and sheep 
by force. Therefore every farmer 
was obliged to fortify his house ; 
to drive in his cattle and sbeep 
from the fields, before evening 
time ; and to shut them up in his 
strong courtyard, for protection, 
where they were guarded by strong 
and faithful watch-dogs. 

Both Peg and I enjoyed our- 
selves so much in this part of the 
country, that we were not anxious 
to reach Kendal until evening. 
There, just after supper time, . I 
made some "Noteff* on the diffe- 
rent places we had seen— but I am 
really so tired and sleepy, dear 
chil(uren, that I don*t think I can 
sit up to copy them. You shall 
have them next week. 

Good night, dear children! 
Your faithful friend, 

HSNBT YOUKO. 



OLD ENGLAND. 



Old England for ever ! 

No power sliall sever 
Hy heart from the land of my birth. 

'Tis the land'of the brave, 

Which none shall enslave; 
"Tis the happiest land upon earth ; 
'Tis the happiest land upon earth ; 

'Tis the land of the free ; 

Bo'it ever shaU be, 
Which no earthly power can bind ; 

Ere Britons be slaves, 

She shall sink in the waves, 
And leave not a vestige behind. 



If the African stand 

But once on her strand, 
That moment his freedom ha gains ; 

A captive no more, 

He leaps on her shore, 
And breaks from him slavery's chains ; 
And breaks from him slavery's chains ; 

Dear land of my birth I 

Brightest spot upon earth ! 
From thee my heart never shall roam ; 

But gladly Til prize. 

The blessings that rise. 
From England, my comilry, my home. 

TBAINinO-SCHOOL BONO BOOK. 
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HONESTY. 

INTRODUCTOBT LE880K. 

X. Are we to have another pro- 
verb to-day, papa? 

P. Not tonday. We will now 
begin another course of lessons — 
and, when we have finished it we 
will learn some new proverbs for a 
change. 

W. The last course was on 
Truth. 

P. And our new course will be 
on a principle which is very much 
like truth. 

Ion. But — ^what is a prtne^hf 

P. Ah, — there we must stop. 
Let us consider what a principle 
is, and understand it properly. 
This is why you must consider. 
A principle is a very important 
thing. It is of no use for you to 
grow and be men, unless vou have 
learned some good principles. You 
had better &/ But when you 
get some "principles;" — if they 
are good ones, you will be happy 
and all men will love you. If 
they are bad— then you will be 
miserable, aye, and all men will 
despise you! It will not matter 
how learned you are, — ^no matter 
how rick you are—you will never 
" hold up- your head like a man," 
but as you sneak along the street, 
people will point to yovi and say — 
** Poor fellow, no one respects mm, 
he has no principles" 

W. Oh! — then, please make us 
understand what principles are, 
papa. 

P. Well! You remember the 
moral tale that Ion made up— how 
Lucy and Ada beat two hard-work- 
ing boys in weeding the garden. 



W, Yes, because they went on 
slowly, and with such care. 

P. And it was the "going on 
slowly** which made them succeed 
so well. It was a principle in them 
which made them work slowly. 
We call it the cautious prin<^p/e. 
It is a principle which children do 
not learn ve^soon. 

W. No, papa — at least boya 
don't. Tm never cautious. 

Ion, And girls do not always. 
That was why Rosamond made 
excuses. She had not learned the 
cautious principle, and spoke too 
quickly. 

W. That was why Bose spoilt 
that tune when she was playing it. 
She played in such a hurry, and 
had not learned the "cautious 
principle.** 

Ion. That was why Mrs. Pearce's 
son Abthub became so poor, — he 
tried to get rich too fast, for he had 
not learned the "cautious prin- 
ciple.** 

P. The "cautious principle," 
then, would have been useful to 
Rosamond, Rose, and Arthur. 
You know how useful it was to 
Alfbed, Mrs. Pearce*s other son. 

L. Ah ! It was that principle 
which made him succeed in Ms 
business. Why, a principle is as 
good as money: — perhaps it is 
worth more, now I think about it; 
— ^because Arthur had a great 
deal of money left him by his aunt. 

P. Yes, principles are worth 
more than money. Listen — 

Our grocer has a large shop, 
and he does more business than 
the other grocers. 

"Yes, sir," he said to me one 
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day — " my prices are just as high 
as any other grocer's — quite as 
high as old Scroggins*8. But then, 
I always sell good things. I don't 
want to get a lai'ge profit, so I 
always sell the best articles I can 
find, and treat everybody very well.^ 

L, That is a principle — a good- 
iftitured principle. 

P. Yes. He called it a liberal 
principle, which means the same 
thing — "I do business, sir, on a 
liberal principle," he said to me. 

And " old Scroggins'*— why, he 
only- gives his customers common 
sugar for fivepence; — and sells 
other common articles because 
they do not cost him so much as 
good things. So he thinks he will 
make more profit, and will get 
rich sooner. . 

L, That shows that he only 
thinks about himself. Then that 
is an ill-natured principle. You 
would say it is un-liberal, I suppose. 
• P. No, the proper word is t/- 
liberal. That is what we call a 
man when he cares too much for 
himself, and not enough for others. 

These two principles are not so 
important when they are only prin- 
ciples of trade. Yet, see what 
they do I They make one grocer 
rich, and the other — 

W. Poor/— What a poking little 
shop Scroggins's is. 

P. Here is another principle. At 
Islington, where your uncle lives, 
there were once a great many 
omnibuses — ^brown, white, yellow, 
and green ones. But the ^een 
omnibuses, " The Favontes,*' 
began to be different from all the 
others — for, as regularly as the 
clock struck eight, one of them 
would pass the end of your uncle's 
street, — then, twenty minutes after- 
wards camQ another — and another 
exactly twenty minutes after 
that; and, so on. They were 
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always true to their time^ so they 
beat all the other omnibuses. 

Ion. Ah, they were regular ! — or 
" punctual,** that is the word to use. 
That is a principle — Punctually. 
I think I see now what a principle 
is — it is a sort of rule. A man 
finds out a plan which is right and 
good. Then he says to himself, 
" That is a good plan— J will keep 
to it always — so he makes a rule 
of it. 

P. Yes, and thus it becomes one 
of his principles. But — oh, there 
are greater — far greater principles 
than those which we have been 
talking about. 

W. I think I know one, papa ; I 
have just thought of it. There 
are two boys in our school who 
never quarrel with anybody, Thej 
are brothers. If anybody treats 
them badly they are kind to him, 
and that is their rule always — their 
principle. And now all the boys 
in the school are their friends ;— 
they have not any enemies. 

P. Ah, that is the principle of 
LoYB. The principle which brings 
peace on earth and good-will to- 
wards men. Love brings peace. 

W, Yes, papa. Peace is the 
effect of love ; we have been learning 
about " effects" lately. Love was 
Alfred's principle when he had 
conquered the Danes — and so 
there was peace. 

Ion, And it was Athelstane's 
principle. Don't you remember 
when he had conquered those three 
kings, how he treated them with 
kindness ? It had the same effect. 

L, And when he gave the Welsh 
king his kingdom again, he made 
peace. Ah I — if we could make an 
"Object lesson** on Love, we might 
find out many more efi^ects perhaps. 

P. Yes; a long time hence,—- 
wlien yon are much older — we will 
make lessons, like your Object 
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lessons, on ''principles.'' Then 
we will find out their qualities, 
and effects too. 

Ion, Then, we should find, of 
course, tiiat there are good and 
bad prindples. 

P. True, Ion. And all tl.r 
principles you have, make up what 
IS called your character^ — so now, 
perhaps, you can tell me why you 
learn " Moral lessons." 

L, I can tell you, papa. You 
want us to see which principles 
are good, that we may learn to 1 
gooc[;characters. 

Ion, Yes — good mora/ characters 
— ^I have heard about ''moral 
characters." 

W, And there are reUgiom cha- 
racters, too. 

L, I think I can tell, papa. Which 
of the principles we have been 
talking about are good ones — 
Qlie cautious principh is agood 

principle. 
The liberal principle is a good 

principle. 
The prtncipiU of pwRctuaUty \b 

a good one — and 
The pnnci^ of love — 

P. Ah, that IS a higher principle 
than the others. All moral prin- 
ciples are parts of religion, but 
love forms a veiry large part of it. 

Yes, dear children. Love is the 
great principle of the great God! — 
and, when His Spirit shall help 
you to think of His wonderful 
goodness, and shall thus help you 
to feel His love, you will easily 
leaxii LOVB to God. This is the 
highest principle of all. You were 
put down in this world on purpose 
to learn it. Shall I tell you what 
josL will do. then? 



L, Yes, dear papa, please. 

P. Then, you will be full of 
gratitude to him for saving you, 
and making you his children— 
and, you will say, " I will not try 
to get moral principles only to 
please myself," — ^but, ** I will try 
and find out every good principle 
that I may be better fitted to serve 
God. I'll show him my love by 
trying to please him." Then I shall 
know that you are " taught of Gtod" 
and are religious characters.' 

Now, understand this difference— 
If you try to get good principles for 
your own go^ uien you will be— 

W, Moral characters. 

P. But when God has taught 
you to learn moral principles that 
Tou may serve him, then you will 

Ion, Heligious characters. 

P. Bemember this. Ion, and all 
of you. Do not stop by learning 
fto be moral characters, but ask 
our Father to teach you that you 
may always live^to His glory I 

L, Have you finished, papa? 

P. Yes. There are many more 
principles to talk about — ^but, we 
shall find them out as we go on. 
They all spring from the one grand 
principle we nave already been 
learning, which is the foundation 
of the others. 

L. You mean the principle 
"Tbuth," papa, — but how can it be 
the foundation of good principles? 

P, I will answer that question 
for you next week, when we have 
our first lesson on Honesty. Yon 
will see dien how truth kada to 
honeslpr, if I cbol make you under- 
stand it. 
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WILLIE'S FKAMEWORK— THE HEAD. 

M. Come, Willie, sit down—we 
have looked at the bones of your 
trunk ; pray, sir, which part would 
you please should be examined 
next? 



W, I tliink that my Head ii 
the most important part of all ; I 
said so at first, . please to maJie 
some remarks on my head. 

M, Very well. Papa has made 
a drawing of the bones of your 
head for you. Here it is. 



PttrtoUl bone. — "■ 




He has also made an ** oblique line" 
on it, to show you how it may be 
divided into two parts. Will you 
look carefully at the picture, and 
tell me what is the exact position 
of this line. 

Ion. I will, mamma. The ob- 
lique line begins at the ear, and 
slants in an upward directi-^n, 
across to the eyeorow. So, it di- 
\ides the head into two parts. 
What is the upper part called ? 

M. The upper part is called 
THE Skull. 

W, And the lower part — 

M, Just put your nands upon 
that part of your head! 

W. \ feel now — it is my face. 
So the head has two great parts — 

1. The Skull. 

2. The Face. 

M, You know, I dare say, what 
very important organ is placed in- 
side your skull. 

W, Yes, mamma^-my Brain. 

M. Think, then. This skull is 
formed as a case for your brain. 
2a» 



Cases are generally used for pie- 
serving things; and, as the brain 
is such an important organ — 

lon^li desepes a very good 
case to protect it. 

M, You may be sure, as God 
made this skull, that it is the best 
case which could have been made. 
So, now we will set to work and 
think about it. The object of the 
skull is to protect the brain — 
what is there in the skull which 
makes it so well fitted for its ob- 
ject? Suppose you notice, first, its 
different parts. 

W. I will, mamma. The parts 
of the skull are, 1st, the bone in 
front — the forehead bone. 

Jf. Or, you may say, "The 
frontal bone." 

W, And, here, behind the fron- 
tal bone, is a larger bone, which 
forms the sides of the skull, and 
the top. There are two, I sup- 
pose—one on each side. They 
make the great wall of the skull. 

ilf. Yes, they are sometime! 
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called the wall bones— but more 
properly ** The parietal bones." 

Ion, And here is a smaller bone 
at the back of the skiJl, in the 
lower part. 

M. That bone has a long 
name, which you must take pains 
to remember — it is called "The 
Occipital bone." 

L. And here is a bone at the 
side of the head, below the parie- 
tal bone. 

M. That is the bone of your 
temple — ^it is called the Temporal 
bone, from the Latin word, Tern- 
pora. 

Here is the first question for 
yoy, — Whj/ should the skull con- 
sist of these three bones, instead 
of being all in one piece? 

W. I can't tell, mamma, and 
Fm sure that I have been think- 
ing. 

M, Perhaps, then, I had better 
tell vou. Suppose that the skull 
consisted of one piece. Thftn, if 
I were to strike your skflfl, the 
olow would be felt throughout the 
whole of it — but, now, if I strike 
your frontal bone, it -will be felt 
on/y in that bone, and not in the 
others, because they are separate. 
Ion, Ah! that is a veiy ^od 
plan. 

W. And I have been noticing 
those bones, mamma. How curi- 
ously they are joined together. 

L. Yes, they have edges some- 
thing like those of a saw, or the 
edge of a rose leaf. 

3f. Such edges, from the Latin 
woi-d serra, a saw, are called 
** Serrated" edges. 

Ion, And these edges fit in be- 
tween each other, or are dovetailed 
together, as the carpenter would 
say. That is done that they may 
not easily be separated. 

W, Now I will say the first part 
of the de»:ription— Write, Lucy. 



"The Skull consists of four - 
separate bones, — 

1. The Frontal bone, 

2. The Parietal bore, 
8. The Occipital bone, 

4. The Temporal bones; — 
these bones have serrated edges, 
and are dovetailed together, so 
that they may not easily be sepa- 
rated." 

L. You have not stated why 
there are several bones in the 
skull, Willie. 

W. No, that does not belong to 
the description. If wo want .to 
know the reason why, we must re- 
member it. 

M, Let us next look at the 
shape which these bones give to 
the skull. Is it a square shape? 

Ion. No; if we had square 
heads, we should always be knock- 
ing the comers off. Its shape is 
round, and the shape at the top 
is like an arch, 

M. Let us see if this arched 
shape is the best that could have 
been given to it. — We want the 
skull to be very strong. 

When men form a railway tun- 
nel, what shape do they find* to be 
the best to prevent the earth from 
falling in? 

L, The railway tunnels / have 
seen, have always been long 
arches — and the Thames Tunnel 
too. 

W. And they build railroads on 
arches, mamma. 

Ion, And they build bridges on 
arches, too, — ^I suppose that is be- 
cause the arches can bear the 
weight of the carts and onini- 
Duses. 

M, Yes, and, perhaps, men 
learned that an arch is the strong- 
est fonn from their own skulls. The 
arch on the top of your h^ad is 
the best possible form that can be 
given to it. 
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W. I think so, mamnia, because 
If I often get very hard knocks on 
my head, in the play-ground at 
school — ^but it has not cracked 
yet. So we will put that down in 
the second part of the description. 
Will you write, Lucy? 

"The bones form together an 
arched shape, which form gives 
greater strength to protect the 
brain." 

M. I should remind you, "Wil- 
lie, that as you grow older you 
will not be so well able to bear 
such knocks, and must learn to be 
more careful. In our first lesson 
on bones, I told you that the bones 
of the baby, and of young people, 
are more soffc and elastic than 
those of men. That is why the 
baby was not killed last week when 
he fell from nurse's lap on the 
floor, with such a violent blow. 
Such a blow would, perhaps, have 
killed your papa. 

W, Becaiuse his bones are more 
brittle— but, then, they are thicker. 
• M, No, they are not much 
thicker, for the quality, thickness, 
would not be a good one for pro- 
tecting the brain. You know what 
is meant hy vibrating— jon have 
seen the wires of the piano vi- 
brate. 

Ion, Yes, they shak& very quick- 
ly, and tremble — so do the harp 
strings, when they are pulled. 

M, And so does your skull when 
it is struck. Now, if the bones of 
your papa's skull were very thick, 



they would vibrate more than if 
they were thin. If he received a 
ham blow, the vibration would be 
to<5 great, and, passing through to 
the brain, would injure it very 
much. Such a strong vibration 
would be more likely to kill him 
than a wound penetrating the 
brain itself. 

As you become a man, your 
skull fvill be beautifully changed 
to protect you from such acci- 
dents. Some of these bones, as 
they become thicker, actually split 
into two layers— just as a tluck 
slice of bread is sometimes cut 
into two thin slices. Then, be- 
tween these two layers of bone, a 
ver^ soft substance is formed, 
which serves to keep them apart. 

L. Just as you might put the 
butter between two thin slices of 
bread, instead of outside. 

M, Yes. And 4his alteration in 
the bones of the skuU almost pre- 
vents any of its vibrations n'om 
reacl^iig the brain. The skull 
protects it perfectly. You may 
think about this. How God takes 
care of every part of usi He is 
always caring for us, from the 
time when we are little children, 
to the time when we are old men. 
You can, when you get older, 
learn more of your skull, — ^but, 
even now, you may say from your 
lesson, 

"The skull is beautifully fitted 
by the Creator for its object, which 
is to protect the brain." 



THE SMILB OF THOSE WB LOVB, 



To the rose the sun is welcome, 
As she blushes beneath his gleam, 

The lily lifts her snowy head 
To greet his fervid beaml 

There is joy, and light, and gladness, 
Where his glowing footsteps rove^ 
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Bat the sun of our existence 
Is the smile of those we love I 

And what the son is to the flower^ 
Still tme tho' he may rove, 

Is that brightest joy the heartoaa i!Ml« 
The smi^ of those we love t 

XB8. OOSHWILL BAJV>N mi^OX. 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

EDWASD THE MABTTIt, ETHELBED, 
EDMUND mOMSIDE. 

jif. In our lesson on Edoab, I 
told jonofoneofhis wicked acts. He 
murdered a nobleman, because he 
wanted that nobleman's wife, who 
was called Elfbida. Now, what 
kind of a woman must Elfrida have 
been to marry a king who had 
murdered her husband ? 

L, I should think she was very 
foolish — 

M. And enren wicked. The his- 
tory books say that she was a proud, 
cruel woman ; and you will find 
this to be true. 

When Edgar died (in the year 
975), he left two sons. Edwabd, 
15 years old, was the son of his 
first wife ; and Ethelbed, a little 
boy 7 years old, the son of El- 
irida. 'Elfrida wished that her own 
boy should be king, but Dunstan, 
who still had great power, said that 
the eldest son had the most right, 
and that Ethelred was too young. 
And the people said so too; so, 
they made Edward king. 

EDWABD THE MABTTB. 

Edward was an mnocent good 
king; bui; he only reigned four 
years, for I am sorry to say that his 
wicked step-mother determined to 
murder him, so that her own boy 
might reign instead. This is how 
she did it. Edward was always Teiy 
kind to his little brother Ethelred, 
and to his step-mother EUrida; and 
one day he came to see her at Corfe 
Oastle. He did not suppose that 
she would do any wickedness to 
him, and as he was going awa^r he 
asked for some wme to dnnk. 
Whilst he was sitting on his horse, 
drinking, Elfrida silently called one 
of her servants, who went behind 
him and stabbed him in the back. 



The horse ran away. Edward soon 
fainted from loss of blood. He then "^ 
fell off and was dragged along the 
ground with his foot in the stirrup 
until he died. The people were 
very much shocked at the wicked 
Elfrida, and I should think must 
have disliked her very much; in- 
deed, she must have felt very 
wretched all her life. 

There is something, dear chil- 
dren, which you may learn even 
from this bad queen. Mind, and 
have nothing to do or say with 
wicked people. Ask God to make 
you ashamed of wickedness, and 
keep yon away from it. Say to 
Him, *'Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.** 

If Elfrida, when Edgar asked her 
to be his queen, had said to him, 
"You are a wicked man, I will have 
nothing to do with you,** she might 
not have become so wretched- 
hut, you see that having once done 
wrong, she became worse and worse 
until she wfli as bad as her hus« 
band, and even committed mur- 
der her own self. 



What sort of a king do you think 
Ethelred would make ? Kings aro^ 
what other men often are, just what 
their mothers make them. 1 once 
read in a French book these words : 
** Every great man is the son of his 
mother,** which means that he has 
been attended to more by lis 
mother than his father, or any one 
else. 

Alfred had a good mother, so he 
was a good king. Poor Ethelred 
had a bad mother, 6ne who watf 
foolish and wicked; so, what would 
he be? 

L. A wicked and a foolish king, 
venr likely. 

if. Indeed he was. He was so 
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foolish timt tlio people nicknamed 
him "The UnreaUvf for, when the 
Phnes came to rob and kill as be- 
fore, he was never ready to meet 
them. You will hear soon, how he 
was so wicked that, when he could 
not conquer these Danes, he cruelly 
murdered every one, just as a but- 
cher would kill so many sheep. 

L. Ah, he learned that from his 
mother. 

M. I hardly feel inclined to trou- 
ble you wiiii the history of such a 
man ; but, there arc two or three 
tliinprs concerning him which are 
worth noticinpr. 

The Archbishop Dunstan put the 
crown on his head, and made him 
kin^. Dunstan then made him take 
an oath that he would reign pro- 
perly ; antl, tluft, Ethelred was the 
iirst kin^:; t Jiat ever took an oath at 
his coronation. 

' Dunstan soon after died — for he 
was now an old man— but he had 
durinpr the reifm of Kdpir behaved 
himseir so badly, that he lost his 
gootl name at last — few jKiopIe 
called him " Saint." 

As soon as Kthelred was crowned 
the Danes came again. The king 
then tried to drive them back, but 
could not do so ; so, to make them 
go away, he gave them some money. 

This was a very bad plan ; for 
the Danes saw that he only gave it 
them from fear — that it was not 
kindness like the conduct of Athel- 
sihne — so, they took his money, and 
laughed at him; and, the next veai 
they came bnck for more, travelling 
over the countrj*, and killing the 
people until the money was given 
lo them. Once he gave the Danes 
£10,000; again, £30,000; agaiin, 
£36,000 i and then £48,000 after 
that. 

Thus, the Danes who v/ere living 
in Kngland became insolent, iiUc, 
and la/.v, living like Lonls, in what 
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was then called the height of lux- 
ury; for, it is said that they combed 
tlteir hair once a-daj/y bathed once a 
week, often changed their clothes, 
and were called Lure-dancs, or 
Lord Danes. 

Then, when Ethelred could not 
get rid of them, ho committed the 
wicked act I told you of. One Sun- 
day, the 13th. of i^ovember, 1002, 
when it was their time for bathing, 
he caused them all — men, women, 
and children — to be put to death. 

Wickedness leads to wickedness 
— murder leads to murder — war 
brings more war. So when Swktn 
the King of Denmark heard of this 
act, he declared that he would not 
rest until he had murdered some ^ 
English, for ** revenge." 1 le came 
with a large fleet of ships, attacked 
the English with more fur)' tlian 
ever, slaughtered thousands ; and, 
after some years, he drove Ethelred 
from England into Nonnandy, and 
took possession of his kingdmn. 

It happened however, tiiat, about 
six weeks afterwards, Swcyn died, 
and Ethelred returned. As soon 
as he regained his throne he was 
attacked by Swcyn *s son, Canute. 
lie struggled with Canute for a few 
years, and then died — despised and 
disliked as much as his mother. 

EDMUND IRONSIDE. 

At Ethelred*s death, Canute had 
nearly conquered England ; but 
Edmund, the son of Ethelred, was 
as brave and strong as himself: 
indeed, he was so brave that the 
people called him Jronshle. 

It was therefore agreed, that Ca- 
nute, the son of Swe}^, should 
govern one part of England ; and 
Edmund, the son of Ethelred, the 
other part : but n very short time 
aftenvards Edmund was murdered, 
leaving the whole kingdom to Ca- 
nute. 
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WATER CContinued). • 

M. Wfill, Ion, your description 
of Water, Last week, was a rather 
long one. We left oflf by saying 
that perhaps every one of tnose 
qualities in the water has some 
use. There is a "reason why" 
for all of them. No doubt when 
God created water he thought of 
every quality which he gave to it. 

T^. I wonder whether when God 
created it, he counted up its quali- 
ties — perhaps he made an account 
of their exact number, and thought 
of all the different ways in which 
men could use it. 

M. I dare say that he did, Wil- 
lie. Suppose that you set to work 
yourself—- and find out some of the 
used of water. 

W. I can tell you several, 
mamma. It is useful to wash in 
— ^to drink — to boil puddings in — 
to make the tea with — to make the 
flowers grow — for fishes to swim 
in — and ducks to swim upon — for 
ships and steamers to float upon — 
to mix colours with — to turn round 
the wheels of water mills — and 
that will be enough! — though I 
dare say I could And a great many 
more. 

Ion. I have been thinking, how- 
ever, which are its principal uses 
to man — its use for washing is one. 

L. 1 think, that its use for 
drinking is the greatest use-^— 
because, without it we should die. 
We might live without washing. 

W. And be very dirty. 

Ion. You don*t know that. If 
water could not be used for wash- 
ing, we might be made with skins 
that never would get dirty. But 
now I think about it, its use for 
fertilizing the ground^ which we spoke 
of last week, is the greatest use — 
because without that use there 



would be no com, no grass, no 
cattle, no food for man— 4)ut, now 
we might almost get drink enough 
from the juices of the plants. So 
this is the way to say it — 

Water is useful, 1st, for fertilizing 
the earth; 
2nd, for drinking; 
3rd, for washing; 
and this is the next important use — 
4th, it will float 
ships from one end of the world to 
the other, and this is a very great 
use — for, without it people in dif- 
ferent countries would not know 
each other. English people would 
always be shut up in this little 
island — they would not know what 
is meant by a Frenchman. 
J W. Nor would tlicy know any- 
thing about America and the 
West Indies : — and they would 
never have any sugar in their tea. 

M. No, nor any tea either— but 
you are talking a little too fast. I 
want you now to think again. Tiy 
and point out why the water has 
these uses — that is to saj', tell me 
which qualities in the water render 
it thus useful. 

W. Well, mamma. It is useful 
to fertilize the ground because it 
penetrates it, and it must have some 
other qualities for feeding the 
plants, which we have not leai*ned 
about. 

Ion. I will tell you why it is 
useful for drinking — because it is 
^aiio?— and because it is clear and 
tasteless. Wc should not like it 
without those qualities. 

L. It is useful for washing, 
because it is colourless—and pene- 
trating — and solvent. 

W. And it is useful for ships to 
float upon, because it is buoyant. 
I wonder why it is useful to turn 
the wheels of water-mills. 

L. Because it is fluid and heavy 
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And water is nseful to make 
•team for the engines on the rail- 
roads; and, in steam-hoats. I 
don't exactly know why. 

M, No; and it would tiUce too 
long a time for me to explain it to 
jott now. Now that you have ob- 
served the water's qualities, and its 
uses, suppose that we next find out 
the different sorts of water. 

Ion. Wo can soon do that, 
mamma. 1st, there is the rain 
WATER in the clouds above the 
earth — then, 2nd, there is the 
RIVER WATER, flowiug OH the earth ; 
and, Srdly, the very cold water 
under the earth, where the sun's 
heat never reaches it — that is called 

SPRING WATER. 

L. And some of these springs 
run through parts of the earth^ 
where there are sulphur and other 
minerals, which give the water a 
nasty taste. They are called 
MINERAL WATERS— there iixt some 
at Bath. 

M, Yes, and in Derbyshire also. 
There you may find springs of 
mineral waters which are warm — 
so that there is warm sprino 
WATER as well as cold. 

W, That makes Jive different 
kinds. And then, mamma, there is 
not only warm spring water, — ^but, 
in Iceland there are springs which 
are boiling — so there is hot spring 
WATER. In Cheshire, too, you 
said there were springs of salt 
water, so there is salt spring 
WATER. And, the sea contains salt, 
that is another kind of water, sea 
WATER. That will miLkc, how many 
different sorts, I wonder ? 

Ion. Eight, — ^I have been count- 
ing them ; and there is another 
sort yet. Pond water I The dirty 
water in our pond, I'm sure, is 
different from any other. Think 



of the insects in it Besides, it is 
an3rt|iing but colourless, or taste- 
less—you said once, mamma, that 
it had such bad qualities because 
it was not running, like river 
water. What did you call it then, 
because it was always so still ? 

M, I called it stagnant water. 

W. But why is it, mamma, that 
this stagnant water changes its 
colour, and has so many insects 
in it? 

M. Because, Willie, so many 
leaves, plants, and insects are 
blown into it. Now, if these 
things were blown into a running 
stream, they would be carried on 
by the current— but, when they 
fall into such a pond, they remain 
there until they become rotten, or 
putrify, as we say. So, the colour 
of the water is changed. , 

Again, on some of these leaves 
are found the eggs of many in- 
sects;— and, as the leaves float on 
the water's surface, the eggs are 
hatched by the heat of the sun, 
and thus produce the numberless 
swarms of insects which are found 
in ponds, and all stagnant waters. 

W. Weilj mamma, we have 
heard of nine different sorts of 
water, now hear me say them ! 

Water is not always like the 
boiling water in our urn, for there 
are many different sorts, such as 
river water — rain water — cold 
spring water— ^warm spring water 
— ^hot spring water — ^minerid spring 
water — salt spring water — sea 
water — and stagnant water. 

Ion. So we have learned 

The qualities of water. 
The uses of water, and 
Tlie different sorts ofunU^. 

M. And the rest you shall hear 
next week. Good bye* 
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THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

SKETCH OF GEOLOGY. 

X. You said, papa, that you 
would tell U8 of the other layers in 
the earth's crust — those below the 
clay and boulders. 

P. So I will. But this is not 
really Physical Geo^aphy. Geo- 
graphy is a descnpcion of the 
earth's surfact. The account of 
the materials below the surface is 
called Geologt. You will, how- 
ever, be better able to proceed 
with your physical geography, if I 
can first make you understand 
Bomethinp; of geology. 

We will therefore begin. But 
instead of beginning at the surface 
of the crust, to proceed downwards, 
we will start from the very lowest 
parts of this crust — ^the parts which 
were formed first — and then will 
learn of those placed above them. 
The upper part of the earth's crust 
is, as 1 have told you, formed of dif- 
ferent slices of earth, placed regu- 
larly, one above another, 

Vegreteble Mil, 
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We do not really call them "slices'* 
or earth ; — but, as there is a Latin 
word stratum which means any- 
thin|^ made in the form of a slice,' 
so, in future, we will use this 
word — say, a stratum of earth, in- 
stead of a slice; and, again, when 
we want to speak of more than 
one stratum, we must not say 
stratum^ — that is not proper — but 
say strata, 

I ou know very well that if you 
were to plate a number of books 
on top of each other, the books at 
the bottom of the pile would be 
pressed together more, and more 
flattened than those at the top. 
U* 



X. Yes, because they hare more 
weight on them. 

P, It is exactly so with these 
5<rato— the second stratum has 
the weight of the first one upon it, , 
and the third stratum is pressed* 
doAvn by the first and second; the 
fourth stratum, again, is under the 
weight of the first, second, and 
third ; and so on. 

It has therefore been found, 
except in one or t^vo instancoi^, 
that as men di^ to a greater depth^ 
each stratum is more solid than 
the one above it. 

L, Just as they would find in 
the pile of books. 

P. So — men have dug down 
through many different strata in 
^e earth, until they have reached 
a kind of rock, which is more 
solid than any of the rocks in the 
other strata. It is very hara, and 
is called granite. 

This hard granite is not found 
in strata, but in one immense 
mass — so, I will give you a new 
name for it. The Latin word fbr 
"I become," is^, — therefore, the 
rocks found in strata are called 
Stbatifieo Rocks; whilst the 
granite and other rocks which are 
not found in strata, are called Um- 

8TRATIFIED RoCKS. ' 

L. And the stratified rocks are 
above the unstratified; but, how is 
it that they have been placed over 
it in slices (strata, I mean)? 

P. This nas been done by the 
water. I told you in our last les- 
son that the water has, at one 
time or another, washed over all 
the different parts of this world. 
It has covered a large tract of 
land for many hundreds of years ; 
and then, when it has gone hack 
again, it has left a sedin ent of 
earth or rock on the surface. 

W, Yes, you told us so before^ 
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papa; we said it was just as the 
coffee leaves a sediment at \he 
bottom of your breakfast cup. 
But, if there are so many different 
strata, how many times the water 
must have washed over the earth ! 
Was the granite formed by water? 

P. No, the granite and oUier 
nnstratified rocks were formed by 
<rc— that is to say, they are made 
of matter which has been melted by 
the fire. Each stratum of rock, I 
said, is more solid than the one 
above it (or, instead of saying more 
solid, you may say more dknst, 
which means the same thing). 
Now, as these strata become more 
dense, they contain more heat (or 
caloric). Men have observed that 
they increase gradually in temper-^ 
ature, and have reason to know' 
that beneath the nnstratified rocks 
there %ire immense seas or lakes of 
Uquid fire. These lakes of fire 
contain melted rock, which will 
one day, perhaps, cool and become 
hard, as the granite has done. 
Think!— the very granite of the 
curb-stones, which you walk upon, 
>ras, thousands and thousands of 
years ago, melted in some of these 
deep, fier^, caverns of the earth. 

There is another name given to 
the nnstratified rocks because they 
have thus been melted in the fire; 
and there is another name for the 
stratified rocks, because they have 
been formed by the water; but, I 
will not trouble you with any more 
hard names, to-day. 

W. Oh, do, papa, tell us what 
they are called, we will be sure to 
remember the words. 

P. Well, the Latin word for 
fire is t^nu— and the Latin word 
for water is a^ua— so, the rocks 
formed by the fire are called Ig- 
neous Rocks ; whilst those formed 
by the water, are called Aqueou^ 
KocKS. I cannot begin to-day to 
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describe to you the aqueous rocks; 
but, as there is very little to be 
said of the others^ you shall hear 
about them. 

Let us try and go back again to 
the very beginning, the time before 
the earth had not any crust. It 
is su|q>osed that, once, the granite 
and other igneous rocks were part 
of a great mass of melted matter 
floating about in the universe,—* 
just like the masses of milky look- 
ing matter which the astronomers 
have seen in the sky with their 
telescopes. They call them 
nebula. 

Men suppose now, that at the 
beginning of this world there was 
a great mass of matter like these 
ndbulsB, which was divided into 
smaller masses; — and, that each 
small mass, when it was separated, 
and thrown into another part of 
space, cooled down, and became a 
solid globe. You can easily un- 
derstand that as it cooled, it be- 
came Aorofer. • 

Ion. Yes, we have often seen 
such things. The plumber, when 
he was mendintr the water-pipes, 
had a ladle fuU of melted lead ; 
and, as he dropped some on the 
ground, it cooled directly, aj d 
became hard. 

P. Well, I should Suppose that 
the world was formed something 
in this way, except that when the 
^mass of matter" was separated, 
perhaps only the outside cooled, 
and formed the hard granite — for, 
as I told you, there are still lakes 
of fire inside. In the course of 
many many years, the outside of 
this granite was not only cool, but 
cold. Then, as the atmosphere 
which surrounded it, contained 
particles of vapour — as soon at 
there was no heat to separate the 
-particles, they were able to unite. 
Thai was formed watery which 
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began to flow about on the globe's 
surface. 

W. I can understand, papa, 
about the particles of yapour rorm- 
ing water when it was cold. 
You showed us the same thing the 
other day, when the dish-cover 
was taken off. The yapoai^ as 
soon as it was removed from the 
hot meat, was cooled by the air, 
and it formed almost a tea-spoon- 
fill of water. 
P. Well, then, we will stop 



to-day at this part of the histoij. 
I have told you, as well as I can, 
what is supposed to be the way in 
which the Creator formed the 
great globe of the earth — ^the ^ 
neou8 rocks. You know, now, how 
it is supposed that the water was 
first formed. In the next lesson 
we shalT see how the water set to 
work to form aqueous rocks, 

L, Ah! we never thought of 
that when we counted up the |}iief 
of water! 



THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

FlTHXB of all ! we bow to thee 
Who dwelt gt in Heaven 2AgM\ 

But present still, through all thy woriks, 
This universal Lord. 

For ever halhre'd be thy name 

By all beneath the skies ; 
And may thy kingdom still advance, 

Till grace to glory rise. 

A mteful homage may we yield, 
With hearts resig^'d to thee; 

And, as in heaven thy will is done. 
On earth so let it be. 

From d4iy to day, oh, may we own 
The hand iYidii feeds us still ; 

Give us our bread, and may we rest 
Contented with thy will. 

Our sins, oh, teach us to confas^ 

And may they he forgiven ; 
To others let us mercy shvw, 

And beg the same from Heaven. 

Btill let thy grace our life direct, 

Ih'om evil guard our way ; 
And in temptation's fatal path, 

Permit us not to stray. 

The kingdom, pomW, and glory, all 

Alone belong to thee ; 
Thine yr<M» eternity they were, 

And ^Ai;t« sluxU ever be* 



W.B. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

TUB HORIZONTAL LINE. 

P. To-day, we will go back in 
our drawing lessons, and make 
another beginning. 

Ion. Wliy, papa? 

P. Because, hitherto yon have 
learned to draw Angles, Triangles, 
and other figures when they are 
placed directly opposite to your 
eyes — in front of you. "VVe will 
now learn to ,draw the same figures 
in a different position — as they 
appear when placed by the side of 
you. We will draw side views, 
instead of front views. 

L. Oh, papa I I am afraid that 
that is what they call perspective. 
The drawing master in our school 
has been teaching it to the elder 
girls ; and they say it is very dry, 
and hard to learn. 

P. Then they have made a mis- 
take. If you will listen to me, 
and will pay great attention (but 
you must make up your mind to 
do ihat\ then, you will find it to 
be very easy. Ah! and you'll like 
it very much, too. 

Here is a square. 
Look at the right 
hand side, and 
then at the left. 
Now, tell me which 
is the larger side 
of the two. 

W. They arc both of the same 
size, of course. 

P. You say that, because the 
square is exactly in front of yon. 
But now, see— I have drawn it so 
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that it appears to be at the side of 
you. Look at it, and 
tell me if both sides 
still appear to be of 
the same size. 

W. No— the far- 
ther side seems to be 
smaller. 

Ion, And I can tell you why 
that is. It is because it is further 
off— whenever an object is in the 
distance, it appears smaller than 
when it is close to you. 

L, And here is an instance. 
Look at the pane of glass in the 
front window. You know that the 
Chapel of the Orphan Asylum is 
larger than a pane of glass. It is 
larger than our house. Yet you 
JMse that the chapel, and part of the 
elm trees, and the little cottage 
all together, appear smaller than 
^bh single pant. 



W. Yes — really! that is true; 
the pane of glass covers them all. 
WcU, that is a ruU^-^Whoi oi^eeU 
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art in the distance they appear 
smaller than when they are near, 

P, Ton are rather too quick at 
making roles, Willie. You shoold 
not make a rule direCJj you see 
one instance of a thing, — not even 
when you have seen two or three 
instances. I could tell you of ob- 
jects which appear larger from 
being in the distance. It happens, 
however, this time, that your rule 
is generally correct. 

X. And, papa— In drawing the 
side view of the square, as the 
farther side is smaller than the 
near one, you were obliged to 
slope the top and bottom line to 
meet it And that shows, too, that 
the square gets gradually smaller. 
I have noticed, too, papa, that the 
dotted line which you have made 
in the front view of the square, is 
quite straight (horizontal, I mean); 
and, again, in the side view of the 
square, this dotted line is not at 
all altered— it is still horizontal. 
How is that? 

P. Ah, you must pay great at- 
tention, and then I will show you 
something. Ion, come and stand 
exactly in front of the square. 
Look straight before you, at the 
middle of the square. Now, I will 
make a line with my flat ruler 
from your eye to the dotted line. 
If you stand here, Willie, you can 
see that my ruler is quite horizon- 
tal ; so you can tell by that, that 
the pupil of his eye is exactly on 
the level with the dotted line. Do 
you know what I mean? 

IT. Tou mean that the dotted 



I li'»e is not the least bit higher, not 
the least bit lower, than his eye. 
But then, the top of the square is 
higher than his eye, and the boUom 
of the square is lower. 

P. Thatis just what I was going 
to call your attention to. Come» 
Ion, and look now at the side view 
of the square. 




The dotted line of conrse marks 
the level of Ion's eye. You notice 
in the near side, how much the top 
is above the level of the eye, and 
the bottom below. If you now 
notice the farther side, yon will 
see that the distance alove and 
below the dotted line is not so great 

L. That is because the whole 
side is smaller. The square seems 
to get gradually smaller — so, the 
distance from the level of the eye 
must seem to get gradually smaller, 
also; that is why you have to 
make the top and bottom lines 
slanting, instead of straight, when 
you draw the side view. 

P. And noW) I should think that 
you could answer the question yon 
gave me — "Why the dotted line 
is still horizontal, and does not 
slant, when I make a side view?" 

L, Yes, I can, papa. Yon do 
not want to slope the dotted line • 
for it to be less distant from the 
level of the eye. This is why. It 
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is not at any distance from the level 
of his eye, but is on the same level 
— so it must always be a level line, 

or a HORIZONTAL LINE. 

W, And if you were to make 
the line very much longer, it must 



always be horizontal, because it 
would still be on the level of the eye. 
P. That is true. Suppose I 
draw a long row of squares, each 
more and more distant from Ion's 
eye. 
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The centre of the first square is, 
you see, on a level with the eye, so 
Me centres of all the squares are on 
a level with his eye. 

W, And the distance from the 
top of each square to the level of 
the eye becomes gradually smaller, 
as we said. 

Jon, And it is so with the lines 
at tho bottom of each square, until 
at last the distance between the 
lines is so small that they appear 
U> be nearly on the same level. 



L, Whilst the line through the 
middle of the squares is always 
horizontal, because it is exactly 
opposite to the eye. 

P. Then here is rule the first 
for you. 

Pebspectivb — ^RULE 1. 

When drawing any objects in 
perspective, we must draw a line 
through the picture, to show which 
parts are on the same level with tht 
eye, — that line is called the HOBI- 

ZONTAL LINE. 



A CHILD'S EVEmNG HYMN. 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

Nicely covered in my bed, 
God alone enn snfely keep 

Harm and danger from my head. 
Oh, bow gracious he mast be, 
Thus to mind a child like ! 

Soon my weary eyelids close ; 

Soon my little lirabs, undress* d| 
Quietly enjoy repose, 

Till I rise again from rest 
God is my Preserver; he 
Cares for little ones like me. 

By-and-by, in sleep of death, 
I must lie down in the grave ; 

But tie Lord, who gave me breath, 
Then, my trembling soul can save. 

Helpless, sinful, though I be, 

Jesus died for such as me. OTevus. 
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MOin)AT. Moral Lesson. 



HONESTY 

THB BROKEN WINDOW. 

P, We learaed last week what 
is meant by a principle. The prin- 
ciples we spoke of were — 

Ion, The cautious principle, 
The liberal principle, 
The principle of punc- 
tuality, and 
The principle of love — 
which you said was a much higher 
principle than any of the others. 

W. Then, papa — ^you spoke of 
the great principle Truth, which 
you said was the foundation of all 
the other good ones. 

P. Yes, and I also said, that it 
was the foundation of the principle 
of Honesty — for, when a boy loves 
the trutli, he is almost sure to be 
very careful about being honest. 
Do you know the difference between 
truth and honesty? 

W, I do not exactly, papa — ^you 
said that thejr were very much alike. 

P, Then, mstead of talking about 
the difference now — suppose you 
read this tale which I have copied 
from Ckamber8*8 Edinburgh Journal. 



Two boys, of nearly the same 
age, were one day amusing them- 
selves with that dangerous, though 
not uncommon pastime, pelting 
each other with stones. They had 
chosen one of the squares for their 
playground, thinking by this means 
to avoid doing mischief. To the 
consternation of the thrower, how- 
ever, a missile, instead of striking 
the boy at whom it was aimed, 
entered the library window of one 



of the lordly mansions forming the 
quadrangle. 

"Why don't you take to your 
heels, you blockhead? you will 
have the police after you whilst 
you are standing staring there," 
was the exclamation of his com- 
panion, as he caught him by the 
arm in order to drag him from the 
spot. The author of the mischief 
still retained his thoughtful posi- 
tion. 

" If your father is obliged to pay 
for this, you will stand a chance 
of having a good thrashing, Jack," 
the other boy urged. 

" Never mind, Tom; leave me to 
myself," was the reply; and the 
youn^ delinquent moved, with un- 
faltenng step, towards the door of 
the mansion, the knocker of which 
he unhesitatingly raised. The 
summons was answered by a foot- 
man. 

" Is tho master of the house at 
home ?" he with some diffidence 
inquired. 

"He is." 

" Then I ^vish to see him, if you 
please." 

" That you can't do, my man ; 
but I'll deliver any message for 
you." 

" No, that will not do. I must 
— indeed I must see the gentleman 
himself." .The earnestness and 
perseverance of the boy at length 
induced the man to comply with 
his request, and opening the door 
of the library, he ai^ologised for 
asking his master to see a shabby 
little fellow ; adding that he coull 
neither learn his businef s nor get 
rid of him. 
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•* Bring nim in,** said the gentle- 
man addressed, who, having wit- 
nessed the transaction, and over- 
heard the conversation, was cari- 
ous to know the object of the boy*s 
visit. The poor cmld, whose ideas 
had never soared above his father's 
second floor, stood for several 
moments in stupified amazement 
when ushered into an elegant 
apartment; but remembering the 
p^nfiil circumstance which had 
brought him into this scene of 
enchantment, he in some measure 
regained his self-possession. 

" I am veiy sorry, sir,** he begun 
in a faltering voice, *^ but I have 
broken your window. My father 
is out of work just now, and can- 
not pay for it; but if you will be 
kind enough to take the money a 
little at a time, as I can get it, I 
will be sure to make it up;** and 
as he spoke, he drew a few half- 
pence from his pocket and laid 
them on the table. 

"That's an honest speech, my 
lad ; but how am I to be sure that 
you will fulfil your engagement?** 
Mr. Cavendish returned. "Do 
you know that I could have you 
sent to the station-house till the 
money is made up ?** 

" Oh, don*t send me there, sir ; 
it would break my dear mother's 
heart! I will pay you all — indeed 
I will, sir I'* and the poor boy burst 
into a flood of tears. 

"lam glad^that you have so 
much consideration for your 
mother's feelings ; and for her 
sake, I will trust to your honesty.*' 

" Oh, thank you,sir— thank you !** 

" But when do you expect to be 
able to make me another payment? 
This is a very small sum towards 
the price of a large square of plate 
glass;** and as he spoke he glanced 
at the four halfpence which the 
hoy had qpread oat. 
252 



"This day week, sir, if you 
please." 

"Very well, let it be so. At 
this hour I shall be at home to see 
you.** Poor Jack made his very 
best bow, and retired. 

True to his appointment, our 
high-principled boy appeared at 
the door of Mr. Cavendish's man- 
sion. As the footman had previ- 
ously received orders to admit him, 
he was immediately shown into 
the libraiy. 

" I have a shilling for you to- 
day, sir!** he said exultingly, and 
his countenance was radiant witli 
smiles. 

"Indeed! That is a large sum 
for a boy like you to obtain in so 
short a time. I hope you came 
by it honestly?** A flush of crim- 
son mounted to the cheek of poor 
Jack, but it was not the flush of 
shame. 

" I earned every penny of it, sir, 
excepting one my mother gave me, 
to make it up,** he energetically 
replied; and he proceeded to say 
that he had been on the look-out 
for jobs all week ; that he had 
held a horse for one gentleman, 
and had run on an errand for ano- 
ther ; in this way accounting for 
elevenpence. 

"Your industry and persever- 
ance do you credit, my lad,** Mr. 
Cavendish exclaimed, his bene- 
volent countenance lighting up 
with a smile. " And now I should 
like to know vour name and place 
of residence.* 

" I will write it, sir, if you please. 
•Indeed I brought a piece of paper 
for the purpose of putting down 
the money. I hope I shall be able 
to make it all up in a few weeks, 
for J am trying to get a situation 
as errand-boy.** 

" You can write, then ? Do you 
go to school?" 
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"Oh yes, sir, I go to a free 
flcbool." And Jack stepped for- 
ward to take the pen, which Mr. 
Cavendish held towards him. 

"You write a tolerably good 
hand, my little man. You may, 
I think, do better than take an 
errand-boy's place. Let me see if 
you have any knowledge of arith- 
metic.*' Jack stood boldly up, and 
unhesitatingly replied to the vari- 
ous questions wnich were put to 
him. "That will do, my good 
boy. Now, when do you think 
you will be able to come and bring 
me some more money?'' 

"I will come again this time 
next week, if I am alive and well, 
sir." 

"That was wisely added, my 
lad ; for our lives arc not in our 
own keeping. This, I see, you 
have been taught." 

Another week passed, and again 
Jack appeared, but his counte- 
nance now wore an aspect of 
sadness. 

" I am very sorry, sir," he said, 
"I have been unfortunate, and 
have only a small sum to give you." 
And as he spoke, he laid three 
pennyworth of balance before 
Mr. Cavendish. "I assure vou, 
sir," he earnestly added^ " I have 
oflfered my services to every gentle- 
man on horseback that I could 
see." 

"I believe you, my boy : I am 
pleased with your honest inten- 
tions. Perhaps you will meet 
with better success another time. 
Let me see ; you have now paid 
one shilling and fivepence: that is 
not amiss for the time ;" and with 
an encouraging smile Mt. Caven- 
dish suffered him to depart. 

Though Mr. Cavendish had, from 

the first, concealed his intentions, 

his heart was planning a work 

of benevolence, which was nothing 

• V 



less than to befriend the poor boy, 
whose noble conduct had won ms 
admiration. For this end he, a 
few days subsequently, paid the 
parents a visit when he knew that 
the son would be at school. He 
related the incident which had 
brought him under his notice, and 
proceeded to ask whether his con- 
duct towards themselves was 
equally praiseworthy. 

"On yes, sir," exclaimed the 
mother, her eyes filling with tears. 
" He has ever been a dutiful child 
to us, and always acts in this 
honest, straightforward manner." 

'' He has indeed a noble spirit, 
sir," the father rejoined ; " and I 
am as proud of him, as if he were 
a prince." 

" Would you part from him?" 
Mr. Cavendish asked. "I have 
something in view for his future 
benefit." 

" Undoubtedly we would, for his 
benefit," was the reply of both. 

"Well, then, purchase him a 
new suit of apparel with these two 
guineas, and bring him to mv resi- 
dence this day week. I will then 
acquaint you with my views for 
him for the ftiture." 

Language cannot describe the 
heartfdt gratitude which beamed 
in the eyes of the happy parents, 
nor could they find words to give 
it utterance. 

When next our young hero 
came into the presence of his 
benefactor, his appearance was 
certainly altered for the better, 
though no disadvantages of dress 
could rob his noble countenance 
of its lofty expression. Mr. Caven- 
dish had previously made arrange- 
ments for him to become an inmate 
of his own house, and had also 
entered his name as a pupil in a 
neighbouring schooL John Wil- 
liams is now receiving a liberal 
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edacaticm, axiA enjoying all the 
advantages wnich wealth can pro- 
core. Sach a sndden change of 
position and prospects would, in 
many instances, prove' injurious to 
the moral character ; hut with a 
mind hased upon the solid princi- 
ples which our yoiwg friend pos- 
sesses, little fear may he enter- 
tained that such will he the result. 



Ion, I like that ho^ for speaking 
the truth — ^but, I like him even 
more for being honest. . 

When he ran up to the gentle- 
man's house to tell him, and when 



he said, *' I am very sornr, sir, but 
I have broken your window," that 
showed that he had the principle 
of truth. But, when he said, "If 
you will b^ kind enough to take 
the money a little at a time," and 
drew the few hal^cnce from hb 
pocket, to lay on the table — ^that 
showed that he had the principle 
of honesty, 

L, Yes. He wanted to do more 
than speak the truth. He wanted 
to give back to the gentleman all 
that belonged to him. 

W, I see now, — ^he wished not 
to deprive him of anything that was 
his--and that was, HomssTT. 



A SONG l-OR OCTOBEB. 

Cav you eateh the flying shadows of the clouds that onward speed ? 
Can you count the win^ millions of the thistle's downy seed ? • 
Can you make the winds obey yon, or the waves less swiftly run| 
Or stay the earth one moment as it whirls around the sun ? 

Can you change the alternations of darkness and of li^ht? 
Can you bid revolving seasons forget to urge their flight? 
WUl lime his fleeting footsteps for you an instant stay, 
And arrest the buiqr workings of his minister — ^Decay ? 

How fhtile are snoh questions, addressed to mortal man, 

Himself a shifting atom in the universal plan,— 

A wafted seed, a shadow, of liffht a feeble gleavi, 

A leaf shoo>( from the tree of ufe upon the hurrying stream. 

And now wnen leaves fal] thickly, and hollow boom and swell 

Of w^nds and waters, mour^fally, of coming winter tell, 

We should be meek and humble, and with a holy fear, 

TTorship, and pray, and watch throughout this "Sabbath of the yair/* 

Lo I what a glorious temple the Architect Divine 
Hath built for our devotions, — ^for eveiv heart a shrine, 
For every knee a resting-place, a halo for eaeh head, 
And orer all an effluence of love benign is shed. 

Amid the rustling branohes, and amid the whisp'ring leavfliy 
A spirit mute, yet eloquent, ever a sad song weavM, 
A warning and admonishing, wherein is tms refrain,— 
<< Prepare for your departure, yon may not here remain I" 
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willib's framework, 
thb bones of the face. 
M, We noticed, last week, the 
bones of the upper part of the head 
— the sJfcwflL This week we will ob- 
serve the bones of the lower part — 
the,^e. I wish you first to point out 
the different openings, or holes in 
the face, which are worth noticing. 
Ion, Let me, please, mamma. 
There are the holes for the eyes — 
the soclceU you called them — then 
the hoU far the, nose — and then, 
there must be another hoU for the 
ear, somewhere. Ah, I have found 
it — ^here it is. It is drawn in the 
picture just at the end of the lower 
}KW bones. And, again, there 
must be a hole where the head is 
fastened to the neck — a hole for the 
spinal cord to pass through, to be 
joined to the brain. See, I have 
found four holes I 

3f. Now I wiU give you some 
new names for them. In speaking 
of any one of them, do not call it 
a hole, but, an orifice. So jou 
may say that the different opemngs 
in the face are — » 

The sockets for the eyes, 
The orifice for the nose, 
The orifice for the ear. 
The opening where the head 
is joined to the neck. 
Let us look, secondhr, at the 
homee of the face. How many 
boxMs do you see? 

W, Here is a bone in front, 
mamma. The top of it forms part 
of the edge for the eye's socket, and 
the bottom part contains a row of 
teeth. I suppose, from that, the 
bone is one of the jaw bones. 
3f. Yes ; it is the upper jaw bone. 
Ion, Then here is another bone. 
It is behind the first one. Fart of 
its edge also forms the sockets for 



the eye ;— and it ends in a straight 
ridge which you see in front of the 
temple bone. What is this oba 
called, mamma? 

3f . Put your hand up to your 
face and try if you can feel the 
bone. Ion — ^jrou will soon know 
what to call it. 

Ion, I can feel it, mamma, it is 
under my cheek. It is called the 
chetk hone, I suppose. And, I can 
see in the picture two little bones 
placed just where the bridge of 
my no3e is— they are nose bones, 1 
suppose. 

M, You had better say nasal 
bones. That is a better word;— 
it is made from the Latin word 
nasus, a nose. 

W, And, lastly, mamma, for 
this one is the last I can see, there 
is the lower jaw bone. 

L. Now, I will count up the prin- 
cipal parts which we have noticed. 

Those of the face are — 

1. The sockets for the eyes, 

2. The orifice for the nose. 
8. The orifice for the ear. 

4. The opening where theiiead 
is joined to the neck. 
. The cheek bones. 

6. The nasal bones. 

7. The upper jaw bone. 

8. The lower jaw bone. 

M. Very well, Lucy. Let ns 
now think of something else. You 
know that the skull contains the 
Jfrain, — ^the oigan of thinking, as 
you called it. What organs do you 
find in the face ? 

TF. There are several organs:— 
the eyes, the organs for seeing — 
the nose, the organ for smelling — 
and the ean. I can tell you, 
mamma, why these organs are 
placed in the lower part of the 
head— it is because they are all 
servants to the great organ above 
them. They get the knowledge^ 
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and send it up throiurh the nerves 
to the brain. You know what I 
mean. The eje gets an idea of 
the size, or the colour of things — 
the ears get the ideas of sounds, 
and of beautiful music, and so on. 
Then they send these ideas up to 
our brain to be thought about. 

Ion, Ah, ah, a|i! — and, while 
^ou are thinking so much about 
ideas, Willie, you are forgetting a 
yery important organ — the mouth, 
and the teeth in it I It finds ideas 
which are not sent up to the brain, 
but down to the trhnk of my body, 
to be left in an organ there, called 
the stomach, — it often gives the 
stomach an idea of a good dinner. 
I wonder what would become of 
the other organs, and all the ideas 
they send up to the brain, if it 
were not for this organ! 

M. yes, this is a very important 
organ. Ion. Althougn the face 
contains the organs which are 
called the senses — yet the largest 
part of it is formed by the jaws, 



which are used in eating. So the 
face contains the eatina part of 
your head, and the skull contains 
the thinking part. 

You may team something from 
this. Listen. If you exercise one 
organ more than another, it will 
often increase in size. What 
broad shoulders, and strong arms, 
some of the porters have, who 
carry such heavy loads. 1 dare 
say you have often noticed them. 
So, when a man exercises his 
mind very much, his brain becomes 
larger, and his skull, too— at the 
same time, his face sometimes 
becomes small and thin. 

But if you ever notice a man 
who cats and drinks Ytrj much, 
his jaw bones seem to mcrease, 
and his face becomes much larger 
— ^while, as he has not much time 
to think, his skull does not grow 
so fast, and is small. Here is a 
drawing for you of a man who is 
fond of thimdng, and of another 
man who is too fond of eating. 



L, I can tell at once, mamma, 
which is the thinking man— this 
one is. And the other is the eating 
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man. Why, his face is twice af 
large as his skull. 
M. Yes. And, as the lower 
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anrmals are not able to think, their 
SrainaaresmsJler. In the monkey, 
ihe horse, the cat, and other back- 
boned animals, their skulls become 
smaller and smaller, until there 
seems to be no room for any brain. 
They have, however, very large 
jaws. 

L. Ah, thev only live to eat 
ilf. If I had time to make you 
som$ drawings of a monkey's head 
and a dog's head, you would un- 
derstand it better. 

I will just tell you one thing 
more. Tou kpow that your head 
is placed on the top of your spine, 
not on the same levd like the 
head of a cow. If you look in the 
drawing for the hole where the 
head is joined to the spine, you 
will see that the largest and 
heaviest part is in front, so that 
your head is more likely to lean 
forward than backward. 



TT. Ah ! I have seen men walking 
through the streets with tiieir heads 
leaning forward — ^verv often. 

M. Yes, our heads would fall 
forward too much, but for the very 
strong muscles which are placed at 
the back of the neck,— they act 
something like cords, for they are 
fastened to the occipital bone, and 
draw the head bacl^ards. 

But they are not always useful. 
The other night, when your papa 
came home late, he was very tired; 
and, as he sat upright in his chair, 
he fell asleep. Then, those muscles 
at the back of his neck were re- 
laxed (or loosened). And you 
may remember that, as they could 
not hold his head back, it began 
gradually to fall forward. 

L. Yes, he nodded, 

M, And then nodded again; 
until, at last, it fell down on his 
breast, so! 




>• Drof pinf" off to sleap. 



Now, you know why people fiod^ 

iometimes, when they go to sleep. 

W. Yes, because the front paJrt 



of the head is so heavy— but then, 
they should lie down when the}^ want 
to rest, and not tiy to sit upright 
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P. I am flad \t> teU j<m oi a 
food king at last Cjunrra, al- 
though he was a Dane, was a better 
man than manj of the Saxons. The 
poor Saxons wereTenrmndh firi^it- 
ened and di^rited about this time, 
•o that one I)ane was thoo^t to 
be equal to ten Rnrilshmen. Thej 
had not onlj sn&red from the 
troubles of war, bat there had been 
a great scarctt7 of com. Afearfol 
disiease had destroyed numbers of 
their cattle, and another disease 
had destroyed the people them- 
•ehres. 

So now, England was governed 
by the Bttoes ; and, when Cannte 
fonnd that he had Uie gOTemqient 
of the country all to himself, he set 
to work in earnest to do good, and 
to help the people. 

He had heard of the ^rr of 
King Alfred, and of the good laws 
he luid made ; and, when he foond 
that these laws had been forgotten 
daring the wars in the bad reign of 
Ethelred, he determined to brinff 
them into nse again. So he called 
together the Wittenagemot (this as- 
sembly, yoa may remember, con- 
nsted of the clergymen, the nobles, 
and the wise men — somethii^like 
oar Parliament)^ and ordered that 
Alfred's laws should be brouglit 
oirt, and rea^ and used again. 

He ordered that the towns ^ch 
had been bnmed and destroyed 
dioald be rebuilt. He diyided 
En^nd into four great parts, so 
tiiat he mi^t be better able to 
gorem the country, and make his 
people happy. He encouraged 
learned men to come and lire here, 
and caosed mMOj new sdiools to 
be established. He also sent young 
.men to be tan^^ in the colleges 
atBcmie. 



But, Hke an kings m those daysi 
he was reiy fond of war, and €4 
power. He kept iq> a Tenr large 
body of Danish soidierS) and in one 
year he made the nation pay a tax 
of neuh^ £100,000 to feed and 
dotfae mem. At tikis time the 
county of Cumberland bdoogedto 
the Scots, so hemardied against 
thdr King Malcolm, and made'him 
do homage for it. He set sail for 
Sweden and took possession of the 
country ; so then, he was King of 
Sweden andNorway, Denmark, and 
Eng^d, and was the richest and 
most powerfrd king in those times. 

The people, therefore, thon^ 
that thc7 could not say too much 
of his greatness ; and ererybod^s 
mouth was friU of his praise. Toa 
haye, I dare say, heard the tale of 
the flattery paid to him by his cour- 
tiers — ^that IS, the men who lired 
with him at his court 

Flattery, ererj one should know, 
is a yery bad thmg. It is good to 
praise a man who does wdl ; but 
It is not always good to praise him 
before his &oe. When, howeyeiv 
yoa gire a man more praise than 
he deserves on purpose to please 
him, that is bad. It is folsehood-* 
and is flattery. But if you praise 
him not because you like him, but 
beoHise he is rich and strong and 
yon want to get something for your- 
self that is Tery bad indeed — it is 
the worst kind of flattery. 

Canute knew this ; he thou|^ 
that flattery was a bad sneakmg 
thing — ^a very eonccard^ thing — for 
majSodj can make up praise, and 
say it. So when he found that his 
courtiers* tried to please him with 
praise that was not trae, what would 
he say to them? 

W. Why, he would say, «Qel 
away with your nonsense," or sooio* 
thing of tliat sort. 
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P. Yes; something like tliat. 
His courtiers once said to him : — 
^ Canute I Lord King I You are a 
very mighty man, and can do 
even/thing. You are lord of the 
earth and sea.** " Ah !** said Ca- 
«*uie, for he looked rather snprised, 
M though he had heuxl some good 
news, "then brine me a chair;** 
0nd ^en he sat down to govern 
the sea. " Thou, O sea I" said he, 
"art one of my subjects ; I com- 
mand you to keep order. Let not 
one of your waves come any higher 
on the land, nor dare to wet thy 
8oTereign*s feet** 

He then sat still, waiting for the 
■ea to obey him ; and pretending to 
believe all that his courtiers had 
said, whilst they looked on silently, 
not liking to speak. The sea, as you 
may suppose, still came onward, and 
surrounded Canute's chair, when he 
turned round to the men with an 
angry look, and asked them, " How 
can you think of trying to please me 
by making God angry, and telling 
mtruths? Learn,** he said, "from 
this time, that it is sinful to lie and 
flatter, for only He who made the 



earth and sea can make them obey 
him.** He then said, that he would 
never again wear his crown, and 
ordered it to be put away at Win- 
chester. 

After a good reign of nineteen 
years, Canute died, and divided his 
kinedom amongst his three sons. 
He left" the kingdom ot Norway to 
his son Sweyriy the kingdom of 
Denmark to his son Hardicanute, 
and the kingdom of England to his 
son Harold. 

HASOLD. 

Harold, who was sumamed^ore- 
jfbotf reigned nearly four years. He 
is only remarkable for an act of 
wickedness in murdering his half- 
brother Alfred. 

HABDIOANUTE. 

When Harold died, his brother 
Hardicanute came over from Den- 
mark, and was made king. This 
man, like his brother^ had few of 
the good qualities of his father Ca- 
nute. He was a very strong man, 
but was too fond of eating and 
drinking. After reigning two years 
he died from intemperance, at the 
wedding-feast of a Danish lord. 



TRY AGAIN. 



*TlB a lesson yon should heed, 

Tryaffain; 
If at first you don't succeed, 

Try again; 
Then your oonrage should appear^ 
Tor if you will perseverej 
You will conquer, never te9X, 

Try again. 

Onoe or twice, though you should tail, 

Try again ; 
If you would at last prevail, 

Try again; 



If we strive, 'tis no disgraee 
Though we do not win tne race ; 
What should we do in that ease? 
Try again. 

If yon find your task is hard, 

Try again ; 
Time will bring you your reward. 

Try affain; 
All that other folk can do, 
Why, with patience, may not you? 
.Only keep t\is mle in view, 

T17 again. 

EIGKSO.V. 
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WATER (Contimted)- 

W. I have been thinking, mam- 
ma, what else can we learn about 
water? 

M, Many more things. We 
spoke last week of the different 
sorts of water — this week we will 
notice the different states ill which 
it is found. 

Ion, What do you mean by a 
state? 

L, Oh, Ion — I can answer that 
anestion. Have not you heard of 
tnings being in a hot state, and in 
a cold state? 

Ion. Yes. And of water being 
in a liquid state — ^any one can un- 
derstand that. 

M, But it is not always liquid. 
When the winter comes, and it is 
frozen, it is in a solid state. 

Ion, Yes, it becomes tee. Will 
▼ou make us understand how that 
is, mamma? 

M, Yes, if I can. Listen. I 
told you once, you may remember, 
that everything contains heat or 
caloric. 

W, And you said, mamma, 
that caloric causes any substance 
to sw«U — that is, the particles se- 
parate from each other. 

M, Or, if you like to remember 
a new word, you may say that it 
causes the substance to expand. 
If all the heat in this world were 
suddenly taken away, everything 
would oecome as hard as a rocl^ 
Water is liquid, because it con- 
tains sufficient caloric to separate 
its particles. Sometimes the freez- 
ing winds come from the North 
Pole, and the water loses its 
caloric, we then say it is cokL 

L, Yes, mamma. Papa told us 
once, that there was no such thin^ 
as ^^ cold,'' but, that it only meant 
the absence of heat. 
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M, Then,, when the water loset 
very much of its caloric, it is not 
omj coldy but frozen, and becomes 
haid loe. 

W. Still, it is not quite so hard 
Ba2i.roch 

M. That is because it is impos- 
sible for it to lose aU its caloric. 
There is heat, even in ice. Think 
of men having been able to strike 
sparks of fire from the ice! 

W, But, mamma, there is one 
thing more which I want to ask 
you. When heat expands any- 
thing, it becomes larger, and so 
when a substance is made cold, I 
should think, it would become 
smaller. 

M, Certainly it does so. , y 

W, Then how is it, mamma, that 
when water loses its caloric and 
freezes, it actually expands? I 
know it does — ^because last winter 
it burst the lead pipe in the cistern, 
— ^and papa told me that when 
changing into ice, it swelled veiy 
much — ^and the leaden pipe was " 
obliged to burst, to make room 
for it. 

M, That is true — ^but this is an 
exception to the rule. When water 
fr^QzeSy its particles are converted 
into soUd crystals, and these crystals 
do not fit so close as the particles 
do when it is liquid. 

L. Then, there most be spaces 
between the crystals — pores — and 
that is the reason why ice is lighter 
than water, and will float on the 
surface if you throw it in. 

Ion. Then we learned in one of 
our first lessons that water is 
sometimes in a fluid state. When 
you make it very hot, the caloric 
separates the particles so much 
that thej' form steam. 

M, There is water also in th^ 
air, but the particles of water are 
so small that they are ii^visiblei 
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Hke steam. Sometimes, however, 
when the air is reir cold, these 
particles unite, and form vapours, 
which you call mist. 

W, JPapa told us something of 
the particles of vapour in the air, 
in our Physical Geography lesson, 
last week, how they formed the 
water on tiie globe. And you can 
also see these particles in &fog, 

M, Yes, A fog is formed of 
vapour. There is little difference 
between a fog and a mist, except 
that fogs consist of vapours rising 
fVom the land— aad, often contain 
smoke which is blown towards the 
earth by the cold air. We give 
the name of mist to the vapours 
rising from the rivers and lakes — 
so that vou may say — faiMf-vapours 
are called Foa; and sea-vapours 
are called Mist. 

But I have seen water in ano- 
ther state. In the evening time 
— ^when the sun has set, the earth 
is'not near so hot as it was in the 
day time. Then the vapours 
in the air descend, and cover the 
fields and plains. In the night 
time, as the land becomes cooler, 
their particles unite and form 
little round drops to refresh the 
grass and flowers. So, by going 
out early in the morning, before 
the sun has risen and warmed 
the earth, I have seen thousands of 
these beautiful little drops, hang- 
ing in bright rows, like, diamond 
pearls, from the leaves of the 
shrubs, and the grass. 

L. So have I seen them, mam- 
ma. Ton mean the Dew. 

M, Then, when the old sun 
shines forth, on. the earth, river, 
and seas, the vapours oftei) rise to 
a great heisht and form large col- 
lections which float in the air. 

W, Those are called Clouds. 

M, That is right; an(l some- 
times the air above in which the 



clouds float is very cold— then they 
become frozen and descend on the 
earth in white flakes which we call— 
L, Snow. 

M. Sometimes the snow in fall- 
ing passes through a stratum of 
warm air (you know now what a 
stratum is)-^we sometimes say a 
curren/ of air. When thus descend- 
ing through the warm air, some of 
the snoigr is half melted, so that 
snow and water &11 together ; we 
then call it — 

W, I think it is called Sleet. 
Jf. That is correct. Again, — 
in the winter time the clouds form 
rain, instead of now. The round 
drops of rain in falling, pass 
through strong currents of venf 
cold air, so that before they reach 
the ground they are frozen, and 
patter against the window like little 
round stones. 

Ion, Tes, and I have heard of 
their forming large round stones, ■ 
which break the windows — ^we call 
them Hail-stones. Kow, mamma, 
may I count the different states ©f 
water. I will say them very nicely. 
Water is not always in a liquid 
state — bat is found in other states, 
such as ice, steam, mist, fog, dew, 
clouds, rain, snow, and hail. May 
Lucy make up the lesson, mamma ? 
M. Yes, and you may divide it 
into four parts. The qualities of 
water — the uses — the different sorts 
— and the different states. 

X. And, when we write its uses, 
we will show which qualities make 
it useful — ^now then ! 

Lesson 10. Wateb. 

^Qualities)-^WATEB is a thin, 
fluid, liquid, bright, sparkling, clear, 
transparent, ttisteless, inodorous, in- 
animate, inorganic, reflective, and 
buogant substance, Acause it is 
liquid, it is penetrating, solvent, and 
cleansing. In its effects it is cooling 
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refreshing, reviving, tirengthemng, 
tmdfermizing, 

(Uses)— \Vater, because it ispene- 
tratina and has other qualities, is 
useful to fertilize the earth. 

Because it is liquid, pure, and 
tasteless, it is useful to dnnk. 

Because it is fluid, penetrating, 
and solvent, it is useful for washing. 

Because it is buoyant, it is usejul 
for steamboats and shyf>s to sail upon. 

Because it is fluid and heavy, it is 
useful to turn the wheels of water- 
mius. It is also useful for making 
tea— for boiling the pudding in-^for 
mixing paints and colours, 

W, Ah! and we have forgotten 
something. It is useful to put out 



a fire— extinguish it, I should say. 
Why is that? 

Ion, I should saj that is because 
< — ^I don't know why — ^because it is 
wet ! 

L, And because it is coZd^ perhaps. 

(Different sorts) — There are 
many different sorts of water, such 
as river water — rain water — cold 
mring water — warm spring water—' 
not spring water — mineral spring • 
water — salt spring water — sea water 
— and stagnant water, 

(Different states) — Water is not 
always liquid, but is found in other 
states — such as ice, steam, mist, fog, 
dew, clouds, rain, snow, and hau. 



A SONG FOR SEPTEMBER. 

All the flashing, gleaming glory, of a proud host onward pressing 
To the deadly field of conmot, or in ^umphing return, 

With splendour of spread banners, that woo the sun's oaressinr, 
And trumpets' blare, and trampling of hot steeds the ground that spunu 

.All the wealth of olden story— the up-piled heaps of treasure, 
The gorsfeoua pageantry desoribed in tales of Eastern land, 
Are as nothing to the riches — the plenty without measure- 
That brown Sbftbmbbb scatters profhsely o'er the land. 

Here, on this breezy upland, we'll stand awhile down-gazing 

Upon the quiet valley that spreadeth far beneath. 
To watch the fiying shadows of the clouds each other chasing, 

And to twine of Autumn Flowers, all golden-hned, a wreath 

Look I through the hasy distance, how the sheen of silver waters 
Chequers the leafy umbrage of the woodlands waving wide, 

Like a sea that meets the Orient, with the dye of purple slaughters 
Upflushing through the amber of its erer-changing tide. 

Look I how tha sunlight catches the tints that are the rarest, 
On stately oak, and elm-tree clump, and copse, and orchard flung $ 

And sleeps upon the stubble lands, and banks that are the fairest, 
Above which rise the hedgerows with clematis tassels hung. 

Mark I what a restless shimmer the basking Tandscape veileth. 
Where gos'mers — tiny aeronauts — their silken meshes weave ; 

What plenty, glory, gladness, on everv side prevaileth : — 
Oh, golden-haired Sbftbmbbb I who oan look on thee and grieve ? 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

WSSTMORELAm>. 

Mt deab Children, — 

It is a Yery pleasant thing to get 
up early in the morning, and tske 
a walk before breakfast. 

And it is always pleasant in a 
country town whidi you have 
never seen before. So, as I awoke 
next day, and peeped between the 
edge of the blind and the window 
of the King's Arms Inn to see 
what sort of a morning it was, I 
observed the end of the broad 
street, and thought to myself, *' I 
should like to know what is tcLbe 
seen beyond there. I'll go^d 
look." 

And so it is — ^very pleasant — 
when you get out in the silent 
street, and t£ere is no one about, 
except, now and then, some wo- 
man or girl, going " down town" 
for the milk. When there is no- 
thing stirring except the weather- 
cock on the market-place, and 
th^ sparrows who have been up 
some time. 

Then is it pleasant to walk 
along and take notice, and to see 
what different kinds of pavement 
there are. How, in some parts, 
the pavement is uneven, and 
cracked, and wants mending — ^in 
some parts onljr gravel and loose 
stones; there! just by the doctor's 
house, where there are green posts 
and chains along the edge of the 

gath. How, sometimes, there is a 
ttle green grass plot between the 
path and the road, and in other 
parts, a large piece of Asphalte to 
walk upon. And then, again, the 
pavement is made of round stones, 
which are very close together, and 
stick very tight in the earth. I 
don't know what they are called-:- 
tbej are not " Boulders,** w 



It is very pleasant, too, when 
you come to the hridgey and lean 
over to look at the water,— to feel 
the fresh breeze, and the dampness 
which rises to cool your face and 
refresh you. How quickly the 
river seems to flow in the morning, 
especially round the archos! It 
seems then to be in a hurry, as 
though it felt more glee in the 
early day, and wanted to be oif to 
the open sea, before the barges 
and boats are out. Ah, it must 
be heavy work /or the river to 
bear up those barges! And then, 
sometimes, a great fish jumps up 
— and that is very pleasant! 

Sometimes you come to a long 
stone wall, with wall-flowers grow- 
ing on the top, and, you think, 
"What is on the other side?" or, • 
"Where will it end?"- And then, 
perhaps, you come to eight alms- 
houses, with a garden in front. 
The middle house has a stone 
image of a man whose features are 
quite worn ofi; Beneath iiim is a 
stone tablet, with a coat of arms, 
and some "printing" about him, 
with the line Anno Domini 1656. 

And, then, it is very pleasant 
when you have gone past the work- 
house to the end of the town, to no- 
tice, as you come back, the houses 
and shops, and see the men take 
down the shutters. There are four 
or fivQ shops which are four times as 
large as the rest, with fine Corin- 
thiaa pillars, and cornices covered 
with gold. On one is written, "Mr. 
Jones, FROM LONDON," in very 
large letters — sol — and another 
belongs to Mr. So-and-so, Chemist 
to the Queen. Do you know, I 
believe that the Queen has more 
than a hundred chemists? What 
quantities of physic she must take I 
And another man is shoemaker to 
^ the kUe Queen Dowager; while at 
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one little shop, there is the Tobac- the poor hands, alas! they often 



conist to his Serene Highness — 
somebody— with a very hng name 
— living in Poland, I think. 

And it is pleasant to look at the 
houses. There are a few new brick 
houses, some of a daric red colour. 
Then, there are the old houses 
with bow windows. Here and 
there, a house more ancient still, 
with carved work upon it, and an 
archway underneath, which leads 
to somewhere. There are some 
houses with long pantiled roofs, 
while some seem to have no roof 
at all. There are the curious 
houses where the first floor rooms 
project over the shop, far into the 
street ; and the second floor pro- 
jects over these; and the third 
floor projects more still. Then 
comes the large square private 
house, with steps to the door — ^it 
is called the Mansion House, — ^and 
lastly the old fashioned grammar- 
sdiool — as old as the alms-houses, 
perhaps. 

It is i^easant, also, to stop at the 
market-place when it is market 
day, and the country folk come 
jolting in with their carts. — Some- 
times, too, there is a town hall to 
look at, and sometimes a county 
jail, if you happen to be in the 
capital town. 

But, oh, it is pleasanter still to 
go out to the church, and sit in the 
still churchyard. It is a very good 
place to think pleasant thoughts, 
and a place to learn to sing praises. 

The Cbck there ticks to tell you 
to begin. Yes! that's a curious 
place for the clock — ^why did men 
stick it up there ? Perhaps because 
the tale it ticks sounds so true from 
the midst of the dead— for, it 
moves round its hands to tell 
children and men that they're 
moving on to €K)D. But the 
clock's tick is seldom heard^ and 
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find that they are making dumb 
motions to the deaf. Tet, then 
is the time for a living man to 
think of the graves beneath, and 
the world where he is, and the 
heaven above, and to remember 
that he belongs to all these. 

I did not see so many places at 
Kendal — ^but I saw very much 
that pleased me. There was the 
large broad High Street, which was 
very well paved, and another 
almost as large. There was a 
large church with a square tower 
— a town-hall — a free school, and 
a workhouse — ^they have a veiy 
ckui and orderly workhouse. 

V saw Kendal Castle on the 
opposite shore of the river Ken. 
It has circular walls, and three 
towers, — and, the view of the town 
and river from here is very fine. 

I learned, too, that the articles 
manufactured at this town are 
woollen cloths, baizes, and worsted 
stockings. It was famous in old 
times for a coarse kind of green 
doth, which the Archers usea to 
wear. How fine they must have 
looked, dressed up in bright green 
coats. I have read in some old song 
book about the English Archers — 
" arrayed in KendaT green" 

I spent the whole day in this 
town, and did not return to 
Appelbt, the capita^ as I had 
intended, for I found that I should 
have to travel back more than 
twenty miles. 

In the evening I heard an ac- 
count of that town from a gentle- 
man who had lived there, which 
you shall have in my nttct letter 
with the notes on Westmoreland, 
as I promised you before. 
I am, dear children, 
Tour faithftd friend, 
« Hbnbt Yovirck 
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TBE HORIZONTAL LINE (Contittued). 
THB YJINISHIKO POINT. 

P. Last week, Ion, we made a 
drawing of a square, in which the 
middle of the square was on the 
same level as jour eye. 

Now, I will put a sqnare before 
yon, and will place it hebw your 
eye. What do you call the line 
which marks the height of the 
eye? 

Ion. The hortzontalUne. 

P. Well, then, 

here is the hori- 

sontal line drawn 

with dots, and the 

square is below it. 

Which side of the 

square is nearest 

to the horizontal 

line— tlie right hand side or the 

left hand side? 

Ion. They are both at the same 
druitance, because the square is in 
front of me. But, please, papa, 
turn it round. 

P, I will; here it is, at the side 
of you. 



L, Yes, that is drawn according 
to Uie rule we made last Saturday; 
for now the rig^s nand side seems 
to get nearer to the horizontal 
line — ^because, as that side is more 
distant, the space betwera it and 
the lerel of the eye seems to be- 
eomeimaller. 
W 



Ion, So that, when lines an 
below the level of the eye, they 
must run t(p to it. • 

P. Well, that is another mle^ 
say it a^n. 

Ion. tVhen we make a drca^fng 
in perspective^ the lines below t^ 
level of the eye mutt run ^ to the 
horizontal line, 

P. NoF, I will, 
nut the square up 
higher than jova 
head. See, it is 
placed above the 
horizontal Hne. 

I am going now .^ 

to turn it round, * 
with the left hand side near to 
you — so imagine in your mind the 
further side. 

Ion. I hare thought of it, papa. 

P. Which side will be nearer to 
the horizontal line? 

Ion. Why, the further side will 
seem to be, as it was in the other 
one. The space between the 
square and the level of the eye 
must seem to get smaller, as we 
said at first. 

P. Then, in which direction will 
the lines run—up, or down? 

Ion. Downward, papa. They 
mnst, for the space to become 
smaller. So I can make another 
rule — may I? 

P. Yes. 

Ion. When we make a drawing 
m perspectivey with lines which are 
above the level of the eye, they must 
run down to tJte horizontal line, 

L, And I suppose that if we 
were to make a number of squares 
in a long line, as the lines would 
all slant to the horizontal line, the 
distance from the squares to the 
line wonld get smaller and smaller 
•^yoMk as in the long tow of squares 
we drew last week. 

P. Yes, 
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I will make another drawing for I long walL which is below the level 
70U. Here is a front yiew of a | of &e eye. 




Ion, Is that the level of the eye, 
papa, above the wall ? Then, when 

{'ou drew it, you must have been 
coking out of a drawing-room 
window from some house opposite. 



P. Tes, so I was. Here, again, 
is a side view of it. I was in a 
house at the end of the wall when 
I drew this. I could see round 
the comer. 




You spe in this picture, how the 
distance from the lines of the wall 
to the horizontal line seems to be 
gradually smaller — ^until the wall 
becomes so small that it seems to 
" vanish altogether. ' 

L. That IS because, at last, there 
seems to be no distance between its 
lines and the horizontal line, for 
they all meet in one point. 

P. And that point where the 
distance from the wall to the hori- 
zontal line is so small that you can 
hardly see it — ^that point which is 
so far from the eye that the object 
seems to vanish entirely, — ^would 
you like to know what it is called? 

W, Yes, please, papa. 

P. It is called the vANiSHiNa 

POINT. 

W. And that is exactly the 
proper name for it. — ^Now, papa, 
we have learned enough, so we 
will make up another lesson. 

Come, Lucy, and bring the slate. 

Leston 7. Perspeotttb. 

1. When we draw objects in per- 
qieetive^ a Une should he drawn 
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across the picture to show the level 
of the eye—so that we may know 
which objects are above the eye, and 
which are below it 

This line we caU the Horizontal 
Line. 

2. When we draw objects in per'- 
spective below the horizontal line^ 
their lines must run up to that line, 

3. When we draw objects in per^ 
spective above the horizontal line, the 
anes of the object must run down to 
that Une. 

4. The distant point on the hori- 
zontal line, where the lines of the 
object meet, is called the Yai^ishino 
Point. 

P. I have never seen a line run 
yet, Lucy. If you mf^e a drawing 
and set the lines running, they wiU 
very soon be all gone, and you will 
have only the blank paper again. 

L. 1 mean, papa, they slant to 
the horizontal line. 

P. Ah, I thought that perhaps 
you meant that. The word I gene- 
rally use is "incline,** — say they 
incline in such a direction. 
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MONDAY. 



Moral Lesson. 



HONESTY. 

JAMES WALTEBS. 

P. What did we say about 
Hones^ last week ? 

L, We said that honestj means 
more than speaking the truth. It 
means being carefm not to deprive 
anj one of that which belongs to 
him. 

P. Then, listen to another tale. 
Do you know West Street? 

iL I do, papa. 

P. At No. 4, West Street, once 
lived James Walters, who was 15 
years old; Emily Walters, who 
was 8} years old ; Margaret Mar- 
^Hf who n^as 59 years old ; and her 
grandson, Jacob Martin, who was 
13 years old. 

They had only two rooms in 
that house— on the second floor; 
and this is the way they arranged. 
Margaret, who attended to all three 
of the children, slept in the back 
bedroom with Emily, and the two 
boys slept in the front room on a 
sofa which was turned down ev&rr 
night, and thus changed into a bed. 
At 6 o'clock every morning they 
all got up; and, when M^aret 
and Emily were dressed, James 
and Jacob went into their room to 
wash. When they were all ready, 
the two boys and Emily went for 
a walk across the fields, while 
Margaret made ready their break- 
fast 

They were, all of them, busy 
during the day — so, the best time 
to see them was in the evening — 
just before the candles were alight, 
when the fire made large shadows 
of their heads dance on the farthest 
Willi in the room. 



Near the fire sat a little g^l whc 
had just laid down her knitting, 
on purpose to stroke her large 
bl^k cat, and make him com- 
fortable — ^that girl wa^ Emily, 

By the side of her sat the two 
boys, who were busy colouring some 
maps, by which they each earned 
7d. a-day. ' 

The boy with light hair, and 
good-natured blue eyes, who was 
dressed in black, with a turn-down 
coUar, and a broad black ribbon 
for a tie, was James, The other, 
who had such a broad sober face, 
such a brown skin, and such woolly 
black hair, was Jacob. 

And where was Margaret Mat' 
tinf There she sat — good old 
soul — ^in a grand arm-chair, which 
seemed too fine to be in such a 
small house. Indeed all the furilfe 
ture was very good, except that it 
was a little old fashioned. 

Margaret could not so on with 
her work, and having declared it 
was "blind man's holiday," there 
she sat in the shade just resting 
and thinking a little. She laid 
down her spectacles and some 
" stand-up" collars which she had 
been making for James, and sat 
watching me boys. Ah, they 
would keep on painting, even by 
the red flickering light ; and as her 
dim eyes besan to blink at them, 
their heads had a misty look, and 
seemed to grow as large as the 
shadows. Then she began to muse. 

"Poor dear James — I have 
always loved him as much as my 
own grandson Jacob. Ihavenursea 
him ever since he was bom, and 
his little sister too — ^I nursed his 
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mother in the West Indies when she 
died — ^I saw his grandfather die. I 
was head nurse in his grandfather's 
honse three years — ^in his fathei^s 
hoxksfo eighteen years. I helped to 
bring the children over to England 
with my own grandson, — and, 
when their poor father was rained 
and died, I nursed him too. 

" Now, when verjr few of tnfeir 
friends are Uft, ana the two poor 
children are orphans; — when trou- 
ble has come upon them, and they 
are poor, God has spared me, per- 
haps to see them grow up. Ah, I 
hope that Jamie and my own boy 
will both be good and honest men r 

** Poor Jamie," she thought again 
—•"his father little knew, when he 
paid so much to send him to school, 
and bought him learned books, and 
taught hmi learned things, that his 
boy would work for Id. a-day. 
Never mind ! — ^thank Gk>d for iU 
things. May be Hell send brighter 
days yet.** 

And, just as she rose up to 
brighten the room by lighting the 
candles, and told Emily to sweep 
up the hearth, the beginning of 
brighter days came with a double 
knock at the door. 

It came on — ^witha sound of foot- 
steps coming up stairs. Up two 
flignt of stairs — ^then, Mr. Howard, 
a country Mend, entered the room. 

** Good^vening, Mrs. Martini — 
Ah, you have managed to make 
your charges look happy, ill spite 
of all the troubles. I am glad to 
see you all so comfortable and 
welL Ck)me here. Miss Emmie, 
and kiss your old godfather, and 
then I wifi give you some news. 

" I have been this evening with 
a friend of mine, who is gpmg to 
publish a newq>aper. He says 
that he shall require a clerk to 
keep his accounts, and another lad 
to attend to office business, and 



run errands. Would either of yoa 
like to run errands ?" 

"Yes, sir, I would," said Jacob. 

"And do you think, sir," said 
James, "that I am good enough 
to be a clerk?" 

"Yes, you will do, if youTl get 
some stand-up collars." 

"Margaret is making some, sir. 
I have learned hook-keeping at 
school, if that will be of use — ^and 
I can read Virgil — ^I learned some- 
thing, too, of architecture,and astro- 
nomy, and the use of the globeis*" 

" Veiy good; but you will not 
require all these things. You need 
not take yoxir globe with you — 
only your pen fmd ink; but I 
think they will find that for you. 
But stop—yes, take with you some 
of the principles you have learned 
— Ae principles of truth, honesty, 
and the fear of Grod which you 
dear mother and nurse Margaret 
have taught you-rand all the good 
principles wmch I hope you learned 
a^ school — they will Jit you fit 
Itft, more than all your learning— 
and will do more to make you a 
good derk than astronomy or 
architecture. 

" So, to-morrow I intend you to 
' go with me to the city ; and if my 
mend, approves of you, and God 
should spare you, you will have to 
begin duty next Monday week. 
You had l>etter come round to the 
hotel to-morrow mornings at nine 
o'clock. Good bye.** 

I cannot tell you to-day of all 
the joyfdl things Uiat were said that 
m'ght — ^and of all tiiat James and 
Jacob said they would do when 
they were men. What a bright 
evening it was I The candles flared 
uproariously, but neither they> nor 
anything else in the room, looked 
half so bright as the faces of James 
and Jacob. 

(To U eontinmed) 
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Till ma not, in monrnfbl numbers, 
" Life is bat an empty dream I'' 

For the sonl is dead that slombers, 
And things are not what they 

Life is real t Life is earnest t 
And the gprare is not its goal; 

" Dust then art, to dnst retomorty" 
Was not spoken of the sooL 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow^ 

Is onr destined end or way; 
Bat to act, that each to-morrow 

Find OS farthar than to-day. 

Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And onr hearts, though stoat and bzAfC^ 

Still, like moifled drams, are beating 
Faneral marches to the grare. 

In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the biroaao of Life, 
Be not like damb, driyen cattle I 

Be a hero in the strifiB I 

IVnst no Futare, howe'er pleasant 1 
Let the dead F&st bary its dead I 

Aet,~ac^ in the liying Present I 
Heart^fithin and God overhead I 

LiTes of great men all remind as 
We can make our liyes sablimei 

And, departing, leaye behind as 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

« Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sa^g o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let OS, then, be up and doing, , 

With a heart for any &te ; 
fltrn achiering, still parsoing, 

Learn to laboor and to wait 
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VEBTEBRATED ANIMALS 

WILLIE'S FRAMBWOBK— <rHB 
LIMBS. 

L, We had not time, mamma, 
to write out the lesson on the bones 
of the head, last Tuesday, so we 
have brought it to 7Qa now. Here 
itis— 

Lesson 10. The Frueewobx 
■ OF Ybbtbbsatbd Andials (Om- 
timted), 

Thb Head may be divided into 
twopartt — 

1. The Skull, 

2. ITieFace. 

2%e Skull is the vpparpart of 
the head, and may he aiviaedjrom 
^face ou a IvMarawnfrom the ear 
to we eywrow, 

Jtcontistt of several hoaet. The 



pmapid are the Frontal hone—^ 
Parietal bone — the Occipital bon^^ 
and the Temporal bone. These bonea 
have serrated (or saw-Wee) ed^ee, 
whick are dovetailed together— and 
^om the shapeofan arch, toA»cA 
best for giving strength, and 



protectvM me brain. 

The Faob is the lower part of the 
head Its principal parts are ike 
four cpenmas, the sockets for the eifee 
— the nasal orifice — ike orifices for 
ihe ears — aad ihe opening where ihe 
head is joined to the neck. The four 
bones, viz,, the cheek bones — ihe 
nasal bone — ihe upper jaw bonea-^ 
and the lower jaw bone, 

M, That will do yeiy nicely. 
Now, Willie, for the bones of vour 
limbs. Here is a drawing of the 
framework of your fore limbs — 




.Which are your fore limbs? 

W. My arms are. And my legs 
are my mnd limbs. 

M. Look, Willie, at this picture 
which represents the bones of your 
arm. How many difiRerent parts 
do you observe? 

W, I will count themu 1. The 
bone of the upper aijn. 2. Th^e 
bones of the lower arm (I never 
knew before that I had two bones 
there). 3. The hand bones. 4. 
The finger bones. 

M, And there are some joints 
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which are parts of your arm. The 
round end of the bone in your up- 
per arm is part of a joint. You 
may caH it the shoulder-joint. 

W, Then the joints are — the 
shoulder-joint — ^the elbow-joint — 
the wiist-j(»nt — ^and the finger- 
joints. 

M, You had better now get the 
drawing of Willie's framework,* 
and examine tlie bones separately. 

L, The bone of ihe upper arm is 

*Pfegel96. 
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a Single bone, and is situated be- 
tween the shoolder-blade, and 
elbow. 

3f. Kow, observe in the picture, 
how it is united to the shoulder- 
bone. 

fon. I can see, mamma. There, 
Is a round ball at the end of it, and 
- that fits into a round hole in the 
shoulder-bone. 

M, Tou should say — into a 
Mcket I taught ^ou that word. 
This ball fitting mto the socket 
forms what is called a haU and 
Bocket joint, which I wish you to 
notice. Just try. Ion, and tell me 
In how many different ways you 
can more your arm. 

Ion, A great many ways, I think. 
Here it goes— up and down — to 
the right, and to the left — ^this way, 
and that way — ^round, and round 
— <dl manner of ways ! 

M. Tes, this ball and socket 
joint is the most perfect joint in 
existence. Suppose, Lucy, that 
yon were joining a new arm to 
your wooden doll, and wished it to 
move in an ** up and down*' direc- 
tion, what sort of a joint would 
you require? 

L, A small hinge, like the hinge 
of my work-box. 

Jfcf. Then, if jon also wished it 
to move to the right and left. 

X. Then, I should require ano- 
'ther hinge — ^that wouid be two 
hinges. 

JBT. Tes, and to g^ve it all the 
motion you havt in your own 
arm, you would require, not 
three or four, but thirty or forty 
hinges. 

W. Tou would want a hinge, 
Lucy, for the perpendicular mo- 
tion so I , for the horizontal motion 
^ so — , for an obHque motion so\, or 
so /. For these four motions you 
would haye to put four lunges in 
your doll's arm— that is, u you 



I^ATUBAL HISTORT. 

could fit them on — and the% to 
make the motion ** round and round* 
you would — ^no, you couldn't make 
that with all the hinges in the 
worldl 

M, That motion "round and 
round" — ^is called a rotary motion. 
Tell me some other part of your 
body which has a rotary motion. 

£, Here is something like a 
rotagr motion at my wrist. 

Jr. And in my leg joint there 
is. See, now that I am standing on 
one leg, I can turn the other round 
and round. 

Ion. So, too, my head has a 
rotary motion on the top of my 
spine ; but I cannot turn it quite 
round, only half way, 

3f. That is called a semi-roUar 
motion; but there is no joint which 
gives such a perfect rotary motion 
as that at your shoulder. Men 
have tried to imitate it, but they 
cannot make anything so perfect 
and, because it gives motion in so 
many directions, they call it the 
universal Joint. The joint at the 
other end of this bone you cannot 
see yeiywell in the picture, but 
you can almost tell what sort of a 
joint it is, by trying to move your 
elbow. 

L. It seems to be a hinge joint, 
mamma, for my elbow moves like 
a hinge. 

M, That is right; one of you 
may now describe this bone — and, 
if ^ou like, you may add its name 
•—It is called the Humerus. 

W. Is it not hollow, mamma? 

M. Tes. 

W. Then I will describe it. 
The hone of the upper arm is a hng^ 
strong, hottow bone, situated between 
ihe shoulder and the elbow. It is 
Joined to the shoulder by a ball and 
Bocket Joint, and to the elbow by a 
hinge joint. It is called the Humb* 

BUS. 
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M. Now, we will examine the 
bones of the fore-arm. 

W* There are two. I had 
never noticed them before to-day, 
but, I can feel them now. Just 
try, Lucy, — ^hold tout arm very 
tight indeed, and then torn round 
your hand. 

X. I can feel them both, and can 
see them in the drawing. 

M, I must tell you one or two 
things about these bones which 
you cannot well observe. The 
lower bone is joined at one end to 
the elbow, while at the other end it 
is loose— it is called the Uha, The 
smaller bone is joined to the 
wrist, but is loo$e at the elbow. 
This one is called Ihe Radiua. 
You may feel that the bones of the 
wrist are joined to this radius, and 
that when the Vrist is turned 
round, the radius moves with it. 

Now, there is much good arising 
from this plan, for, whue the great 
bono, the ulna, which carries the 
muscles of the arm, swings up and 



down on itsliinffe, the lesser bone, 
the radius, whi<£ carries the hand, 
may be turning round at the same 
time. Thus, if you try, you will 
find that y<)u can move every joint, 
the shoidder, elbow, and wrist 
joint, at once. 

L. Now, I will tiy and describe 
the bones of the fore-arm. 

Tht fore-carm corUauu two honet. 
The leaver hone u joined at one end 
to the etoow hy a hinge jointj and is 
hose at the wrist, tt gives sitpport 
to the flesh of the arm, andi's caUed 

THE ULNA. 

The smaller hone is hose at the 
tlbow^ hut is Joined to the wrist. It 
supports the hand, and is called ihb 
Badius. 

. M. The bones of the hand are 
rather too minute for you to notice 
now. The hand contains, alto- 
gether, twenty-nine bones. 

Next week, Willie, we will 
examine the framework of your 
hind limbs, and will make up the 
lesson. 



I BABE NOT BCOHN. 

I XAT not seom the meanest thing 
That on the earth doth crawl ; 

The slave who dares not burst his ehain^ 
The tyrant in his hall. 

the vile oppressor, who hath made 
The widowed mother mourn, • 

Though worthless, he before me stand— 
I cannot, dare not scorn. 

The darkest night that shrouds the sky, 

Of beauty hath a share; 
The blackest heart hath signs to tell 

That God still lingers there. 



I Pity all that evn 
I pi 



X pity, and I mourn; 
But the Supreme hath fashioned tSlf 
Asidf oh I I dare not seam. 



BOBBBS KICOUu 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

BDWABD THB OONFBSSOB. 
* HABOLD. 

P. If you take yoxir map of 
Ekvope, and look at the north of 
France, ^ou will see a large dis- 
trict, wluch, when Hardicanute 
died, was called Nobmamdt. 

The people who lived there, 
were caUed Normans. They were 
some of tl^e old Northmen or 
Danes, who, about 150 years ago, 
had come firom.Norw^, and set- 
tied there. Doke BoUo, who 
headed them, was a roving pirate, 
who had left hit countij because 
his kin|^ would not allow him to 
steal ships. After establishing this 
new kingdom, he had an interview 
with the king of France, Chaiies 
the Simple, when he agreed to 
be the king^s vcuscU for this piece 
of his land, which he had seized. 

There is a tale about his inter- 
view with the king, which is rather 
curious, because it shows the inde- 
pendent spirit of this man BoUo 
and his followers. 

When Bollo had made his agree- 
ment with the king, and was f3>out 
CO retire, he was told that he ought 
to kneel and kiss the Idng's foot in 
token of vassalage. **Eissaman's 
foot!" replied the Duli^ with as- 
tonishment. Being told that it 
was the usual ceremony, and 
was necessary, RoUo, at length, 
beckoned to one of his soldiers, and 
bade him kiss the king's foot, in 
his stead. The soldier, laying hold 
of the king's leg, raised the foot to 
his mouw, and the king was 
thrown on his back, amid peals of 
lau^ter from the unmannerly 
Northmen. 

BoUo and his men were taught 
Christianity by the French priests, 
And, as the children, when they 



grew up to be men and women, 
were married to the French, they 
changed their language and cus- 
toms, and formed a new race of 
people — half Danish and half 
French — who were called Nob- 

MAITS. 

In the history of King Ethelred, 
I told you that when Swevn, king 
of Denmark, came to England, to 
revenge the massacre of the Danes, 
Etheked was obliged to flee, for a 
time, to Normandy. I said, too, 
that when Ethelred died, the 
Dane, Canute, was made king. 
Ethelred's son, Edwabd, did not 
like then to remaiifin England, but 
went back again to Normandy 
There he Uved with his cousin, 
WilUam, the Norman Duke, and 
was still living there when Canute 
and Harold, uid Hardicanute, had 
died. 

Now, hear of some one who was 
living in England when Hardica- 
nute died. I dare say you remem- 
ber the brave Edmund Ironside, 
who fou^t great battles with 
Canute. In one of these battles, 
tiie Danes being defeated, were 
obliged to run away, and one 
of weir principal captains, named 
XJlf, lost his way in the woods. 
After wandering all night, at day- 
break he met a young peasant, 
driving a herd of oxen, so he sa- 
luted him, and asked him lua 
name. « "lam Godwin, the son 
of Ulfiioth," said Ae young pea- 
sant — "and thou art a Dane." 
Ulf was thus obliged to confess 
who he was, but still he begged 
the young Saxon to show him the 
way to the Severn, where the 
Danish ships were at anchor. 
"Well," said Godwin, " it is fool- 
ish in a Dane ,to expect such a 
service from a Saxon; — besides, 
the way Is long^ and, as the coun« 
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in people are in arms, I may be 
kflled." The Dane tried mnch to 
persuade him, and, drawing a 
sold ring from his finger, offered 
It to him. For a minute the joung 
Saxon looked at it with great ear- 
nestness, and then returned it, 
saying, " I will take nothing from 
thee, but I will try to help" thee." 
He therefore led the Dane to his 
father's cottage, concealed him all 
day long, and at night they pre- 
pared to depart togemer. • 

As they were going, the old 
peasant said to Ulf, **This Godwin, 
who risks his life for thee, is my 
only son. He cannot return among 
his countrymen^ therefore take 
Bim with thee, and present him to 
thy king Canute, that he may 
enter his service." The Dane pro- 
mised, and kept his word. The 
young Saxon peasant was well 
received in the Danish camp, and 
rising, by his own talents, from 
step to step, at the death of Hardi- 
canute he had great riches, honour, 
and power, and was known over 
all England as the great Eabl 
Godwin. 

EDWARD THE CONFE8BOB. 

Edward the son of Ethehred re- 
turned to his native land, and was 
made king. ^He was married to 
Editha, the daughter of Godwin, so 
that the people had now a Saxon 
king and queen again. Edward 
was not a wicked man like his 
father, but sometimes he was fool- 
ish. For instance, he began his 
reign very well, did much good to 
Ihe people, and established good 
laws; yet he soon showed that he 
was more fond of the Norman 
people than the English, — and tins 
was rather foolish. Again, hewas 
not at all fond of his wife, and 
this was very foolish. 

His liking for his old com- 
panions in Normandy increased 
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yery much, — so mnch so, that he 
was continually inviting fresh Nor- 
mans to come and live here. To 
these men, who were only stran- 
gers, he gave many high offices. 
He put the fortresses in the hands 
of Norman captains. He made 
many Norman bishops, and filled 
his' palace with his own Norman 
favourites. The evil increased so 
much, that, when any strange 
Normans arrived, they felt as if 
they were still in theif own coun- 
try. The king tried to mak6 the 
nobles at his court speak the Nor- 
man language, and wear Norman 
coats, so that everything Norman 
became fashionable, just as all 
French flings (except fix)gs) ard 
fashionable now. 

The old-fashioned Saxons, how- 
ever, did not like this, and they 
murmured against it, but in vain. 
The Earl Godwin, and his five 
sons, who were much beloved by 
the people, tried to teach the king 
better, but he would not be taugh^ 
and, at last, was so angiy, that he 
banished Godwin and his sons 
from the kingdom, and, soon after, 
put his wife away in a nunnery. 
He now carried nis love for the 
Normans so far, that he secredy 
made a will, in which he promised 
that, when he died, his kingdom 
shoiild bcgciven to his Norman 
cousin, th^)uke William. 

William, now that Grodwin was 
banished, came over on a visit to 
Edward. He was much surprised 
on landing, for wherever he went he 
was met by bands of Norman sol- 
diers. The captains of the English 
fleet ; the captains of the garrisons, 
and castle at Dover, where he 
landed; and the governors of many 
towns, were all Normans. The 
great clergy, who (&me to pay 
weir respects to him, were Nor- 
mans; and so, also, were the &- 
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vourites of Edward, who respect- 
follj ranged themselres round 
their chief. 

All these things made William 
think secretly in his own mind, 
that, althougn Edward really had 
no power to give him the kingdom, 
he would certmnly try to have it ; 
and that, as soon as Edward died, 
he would come over and claim it, 
and try to conquer the people. 

But the Earl Grodwin, who was 
now banished, thought of this; and 
determined that when Edward died, 
one of his own sons, named Harold, 
should be king. Godwin was, as 



you may suppose, an active man, 
and would not long submit to 
banishment. So, he collected a 
fleet of ships, landed in England, 
and being supported by the people, 
he compelled Edward to let him 
return. As soon as he returned, 
he so frightened the Normans, that 
they nearly all fled, many of them as 
if they were running for their lives. 
So great was Grodwin*s power at 
this time, that he caused sentence 
of banishment to be proclaimed 
against them, and very soon not a 
jingle Norman of importance could 
be seen in England. 



A ROSY CHILD WENT FORTH TO PLAY. 

A BOST child went forth to play, 

In the first flush of hope and pride, 
Where sands in silver beauty lay, 

Made smooth by the retreating tide; 
And kndeHng on the trackless waste, 

Whence ebb'd the waters many a mile, 
He raised in hot and trembling haste, 

Arch, wall, and tower— a goodly pile. 

But, when the shades of evening fell, 

Veiling the blue and peaceful deep, 
The tolling of the distant bell 

Call'd the boy builder ^ome to sleep :— ^ 
He psss'd a long and restless night, 

Dreaming of structures tall and fair • — 
He came with th^ returning light. 

And lo, the faithless sands were bare. 

Less wise than that unthinking child, 

Are all that breathe of mortal birth. 
Who grasp with strivings, warm and wild^ 

The false and fading toys of earth. 
Gold, learning, glory-— what are they 

Without the faith that looks on high ? ' 
The sand forts of a child at play. 

Which are not- when the wave goes by. 
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BOnJNO WATEB. 

Ion, Papa, I hare jnst thought 
of something. Ton said we were 
to have a lesson on the boiling 
water in the nm, and we hare not 
heard a word about hciUng water 
yet — 

P. No, we have not Well, here 
Is the urn. The water inside is 
made to boil by tiie convection of 
heat 

W. What is meant by ** con- 
vention of heat," papa ? 

P. I said cottvectum — ^Yon shall 
hear. To-day, in8tea4 of making 
a lesson for y«u myself I have 
brought you a book,* which con- 
tains many famous questions and 
answers — ^not only on water, but on 
many of the thinss around you. 

Here is the nook, you can 
read it yourselves. 

What it meant hy Hie coktbg- 

TION of HEAT? 

Heat communicated by being 
earned to another thin^ or place ; 
as the hot water resting on the 
bottom of a kettle cames heat 
to the water through which it 
ascends. 

Are LiQuiDB good ooin>uoTOB8 
ofheatf 

Ko; liquids are bad conductors; 
and are, therefore, made hot by 
convectioiL 

How do you know that liquids 
are bad ooin>ucTOB8 ofheatf 

When a blacksmith immerses 
his red-hot iron in a tank of water, 
the water which surrounds the red- 
hot iron is made boiltjM hot, but the 
water below the surmce remains 
quite cold. 

Mxplam how water it math hot? 
1 

• Dr. Brewer's Guide to the Sden- 
tiflo Knowledge of thingt ftmlliv. 
London : Jtxxm and Sons. 
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The water naoresf Me /re is fint 
heated, and (being heated) riaet to 
the top ; other cold water succeed- 
ing is alto helped, and rises in 
turn; and this interchange keeps 
going on, till off tAe water omit. 

Why it WATER m tuch continued 

FERMBHT, whcn it it BOILIKO? 

This ccMumotion is mainly pro- 
duced by the ascending and do- 
tcending currentt of hot and cold 
water. (The escape of tteam from 
the water contributes also to in- 
crease this agitation.) 

How do tSete two currents tabs 
each other? 

The hot ascending current gene- 
rally passes close by the metal 
sides of the kettle ; while the cold 
descending current passes down Uie 
centre. 

Why is HBAT applied to the ^orr^ 
TOU, cmd not to the top of a TLBTnsBi 

Because the heated water always 
ascends to the surface^ heating the 
water through which it passes: if, 
therefore, heat were appUed to the 
iopai & vessel, the watei^Moti; the 
surface would never be heated. 

If you wish to oooL liquids, 
where should the cold be appJiedf 

To the top of the Umndi because 
the cold portion will always descend^ 
and allow the wanner parts to come 
in contact with the cooling sab- 
stance. 

Does BOiuiro water get hotter by , 

(em KBFT on <Ae FIBB? 

No; not if the steam be suffered 
to escape. 

Why does not boiling water gnt 
HOTTBS if the steam be suffered to 

BSOAPB? 

Because thp water is converted 
into sttam as fiist as it boils ; and 
the steam carries away the addi- 
tional heat 

Is BTEAM'visible or intisiblb? 

Steam is invisiblej but when it 
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comes in contact with the air 
(being condensed into small drops) 
it instantly becomes visible. 
How do you know that bteam i6 

SffYISIBLE?- 

If you look at the spout of a 
boiling kettle, you will find that 
the steam (which issues from the 
spout) is always invisible for about 
naif an inch ; after which, t^ becomes 
visible. 

Wht is the steam ikyisiblb for 
onfy HALF AN DfCBL and not either 

aU INYISIBLB or au VISIBLE? 

The air is not able to condense 
the steam as it first issues from 
the spout; but when it spreads and 
eomes in contact with a larger 
volume of air, the invisible steam 
is readily condensed into visible 



liy does wateb bdoieb before 
itboilsf 

Because the particles of water 
near the bottom of the kettle (being 
formed into steam sooner than the 
rest) shoot upwards ; but are con- 
densed again (as they rise) by the 
colder water^ and produce wliat is 
called "simmering.** 

What is meant Sy sdcmebino? 

A gentle tremor or undulation 
on the surface of the water. When 
water simmerSf the bubbles col- 
lapse (or burst^ beneath the surface, 
and the steam is condensed to water 
again: but when water boiU, the 
bubbles rise to the svrface, and 
steam is thrown off. 

Why does BoiLma wateb bxtb- 
blb? 

Because the air and vapour 
(rising through the water) are 
entcmgled, and force up bubbles in 
their efibrt to escape. 

Why does a kbttlb BDro, when 
ihe water simmers f 

Because the otr (entangled in 
the water) escapes by ^ and starts 



through the spout of the kettle, 
which makes a noise like a wind 
instrument. 

Why does hot a kettle snsQ when 
the water boUs f 

Because (as all the water is 
boiling hot) the steam escapes in a 
continuous stream^ and not by Jits 
aadfttarts. 

When does a kettle sing most ? 

When it is set on the M to boil. 

Whp does a kettle sma horb 
when tt is set on the skde of a fire, 
than when it is set in the hidst oj 
the fire 9 

Because (when the kettle is set 
on the hob to boil) the heat is 
applied T^rjpartiauy, and one side 
made hotter than t^ other ; in con- 
sequence of which, the steam is 
more entangled. 

Why does a kettlb sing when 
the boiling water begins to cool 
again? 

Because the tq)per surface cools 
first} and the steam which rises 
from the lower part of the kettle is 
again entangled, and escapes fitfallj. 

What is meant when it is said, 
** that HBAT drives the pabticles 
of water further apabt from each 
other?" 

Water is composed of little glo- 
bules, like very small grains of 
sand; the heat drives these par- 
ticles away frt>m each other ^ and 
(as they liien require more room) 
the water sweSs. 

But I have seen a kbttlb boil 
OTBB, although it has not been filled 
TULL of WATEB ; how do you ac- 
count fir THAT ? 

If a fire be very fierce, the air 
and vapour are expelled so rapidly 
that the bubbles are very numerdus ; 
and (towering above one anothttr) 
reach iiittopofihe kettle, and JtU 



(To be contmied.) 
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THE CRUST OFTHE EABTH. 

SKETCH OF OBOLOOT. 

(ContinuecL) 

P. We learned last week of the 
globe before it had any crust — 
when it was only one luurd mass 
of rock. 

I told you how it is supposed 
that this mass of matter cooled 
down, and that then the particles 
of vapour in the air united to form 
water. 

This is, perhaps, the time you 
read of in the Scriptures, when 
** the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.** How strange a 
place must this world have been, 
when all was darkness! But, how 
strange it must have sounded in 
the dark, when the Spirit of God 
moved on the face of the waters, 
and they began to make a rippling 
sound — or sometimes a rushing 
noise, as they washed backwards 
and forwards violently on the 
rocks. 

Then the waters began their 
proper work — their appointed duty 
— a duty which they have been 
performing ever since, and are 
performing now. You have heard 
the proverb that "the constant 
dripping of water weareth away 
stones;'* so the waters again an^ 
a^ain wore away small iragments 
ot rock, then more and more. 
These fragments became dissolved 
into small particles, and formed a 
sediment. The sediments being 
deposited on the suriace of the 
Igneous Rocks, were very much 
changed by their heat, and their 
particles imitcd again, and formed 
crystals. 

In this way, after long ages, 
three great strata of these crys- 
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tallized rocks were formed. These 
are now called Pbdcart Rocks. 

I told you that the waters are 
forming layers of rock and earth 
even now. If you go with me up 
the side of some mountain, yon 
will see the water rushing down in 
streams. These streams, as they 
rush down quickly, carry away the 
particles of earth, and stone^ the 
moss, pieces of wood, sticks, dead 
leaves, plants, and dead insects, — 
sometimes washing away a large 
piece of earth at once, in one 
great lump, with everything on it 
Away it goes, with the stream, 
down the mountaiii*s side into the 
river — either floating at the top, 
or svrimming at the oottom — and, 
away goes tne river, canying it all 
down to the sea. 

The rivers are doing this all day 
long^ throughout every year — so, 
after many years, great quantities 
of earth are deposited at the bottom 
of the ocean, where they become 
hardened and form a new layer of 
rock. 

Just in this way were made the 
next set of rocks. It appears, that 
after the Primary Kocks were 
formed, there must have been 
some dry land ou the earth. 
Perhaps the beginning of these 
new rocks was the beginning of 
the third day— the time when God 
had said, " Let there be light," and 
when " He divided the waters from 
the waters,** and said, "Let the dry 
land appear.** 

On this dry land there lived at 
first, green mosses, ferns, and 
other simple plants, such as we 
find in marshy soils. In time, 
there were also a few very humble 
animals. These, at first! were of 
the very lowest order, most of 
them being very little better than 
the vegetables, fastening them- 
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selyes hj italks to the bottom of 
(he sea. 

L, Were those the Radiated 
Animals, papa? 

P. Yes. There were many 
Bpecics of what we call Polypi, 
Corals, stone lilies, and thousands 
upon thousands of shell-Jish in the 
sea. Some of these had a shell 
which was curled round like a 
horn powder-box; — thev are called 
Ammonites. (I vnsh I had time to 
draw them for you— I will some 
day.) There was another, which 
I spoke of in our Natural History 
lesson, with sails something like 
the Nautilus. They are now called 
Tribbites. 

W. But these shell-fish were 
higher animals than the radiated — 
they were MoUuscoits Animals. 

P. Yes. And there were not 
only the soft-bodied or molluscous 
animals, but there were "sea- 
worms,'' and other animals some- 
thing IUlo the crab andlobster,which 
you know axQ jointed shell-fish. 

Ion. They were even higher 
than the others, they were ArHcu- 
lated Animals. 

P. Yes, and in the highest of 
this set of rocks, the Old Hed 
Sandstone rocks. 

L. Ah, that's a nice name for 
rocks! 

P. Never mind their name. In 
the Old Hed Sandstone have been 
found the remains oi fishes. 

W. Then, these were Verte- 
hrated Animals. There is a sign 
of order again. After the mine- 
rals, and vegetables, came the 
lowest kind of animals, then a 
higher, and a higher class, and 
then the highest class. 

P, Well, all these vegetables 
and animals living in the sea were 
useful to make rodts. The rivers, 
as I said, washed down the land 
plants and leaves with the pieces 



of stone. These thinga, wi^h fhe 
sea-weed, and millions of animals, 
as they died sank to the bottom 
of the sea and settled. There 
they were pressed down by their 
own weight, and the weight of the 
water which changed them into 
stone. The rivers and sea, con- 
tinuing to act thus for a very long 
period, at length formed another 
set of rocks, such as Slates, Silu- 
rian Rocks (called after the Silures, 
a tribe of ancient Britons), and 
Old Red Sandsfone. These great 
strata were formed in the second 
period, and are now called Trans- 
ition Rocks. 

W. What is meant by transition, 
papa? 

JP. Transition means a passing 
from one thing to another, or from 
one state to another. These rocks 
are called transition rocks because 
they connect the primary or first 
rocks, made be/ore them, with the 
secondary rockis, which were made 
after them. 

L. I wonder how it was that 
they were so thoroughly hardened 
ana dried! 

P. They were hardened, or 
many of the rocks were, by the 
action of the heat from beneath, 
which burst out occasionally — and 
made volcanoes in the sea and 
land. Some of these rocks were 
hardened very suddenly, for even 
now, after the lapse of unnumb- 
ered ages, the ripple marks of the 
ocean may be distinctly seen on 
some of the strata! 

Thus you may learn how gra- 
dually the two first layers of rock 
were formed. The end of the 
formation of the transition rocks 
was perhaps fte be^ning ofthat 
great period which Goers Word 
tells us was the fifth day. Per- 
haps it was not long after the 
time when He had said, " Let the 
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waters orrng forth abtmdantbr the 
moving creature that hath life." 

We shall hear something more 
of the fitth day, in the next lesson. 

I have made a little drawing, by 
which 70a may be better able to 
understand the position of these 
rocks. Do not, however, suppose 



that they all lie horixantally-^cft 
as smoothly as they are drawn. 
You will hear soon, how the fire 
from beneath has acted upon the 
different strata. It has forced 
some of them into an oblique posi- 
tion ; while others are even pet' 
pendkvhr. 
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A MORNING HYMN. 

<<LETthsbb bb lioetP The Btemal ipoke^ 

And from the abyss where darkiiess rode 
The earliest dawn of nature broke, 

And light around creation flowed : 
The glad earth smiled to see the da^. 

The first-bom dav come blushing in ; 
The young day smiled to shed its ray 

Upon a world untouched by sin. 

"Let there be light I" O'br heaven and earth. 

The God who first the day-beam poured. 
Uttered again his fiat forth, 

And shied the gOBpel's light abroad; 
And like the dawn its cheering rays 

On rich and poor were meant to fall. 
Inspiring their Redeemer's praise 

In lowly oot, and lordly haU. 

Then come, when in the orient first 

Flushes the signal-light for prayer; 
Gome with the earliest beams wat burst 

From God's bright throne of glorv there 5 
Come, f&eel to Him, who through the night 

Hath watched above thy sleepmg sool; 
To Him whose mordes, like His lieht, 

Are shed abroad from pole to pole. 

OHABLBB IBBNO HOmiAV. 
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PERSPECTIVE, 

THE POINT OF SIGHT — THE POINT 
OF STATION. 

P. To-day I have brought you a 
square box to draw. I iSll place 
it before you so that the middle 
shall be exactly on a level with 
yoar eye. Now, as we are going 



to make a perspeMve >new of it, 
what shall 1 draw on the paper 
first? 

Ion. The horizontal line, papa, 
to show the height of the eye. 

P. "Now, I am going to place the 
drawing before you. I shall not 
place either of the sides opposite to 
your eye, but only one of the 
edges, I 



You can see by the laree round 
dot, which point of the line your 
eye is opposite to. 

Ion. 1 es, papa. I am standing 
exactly opposite the front edge of 
the box. 

P. Very well; Now I will pve 
YOU two new names to remember. 
The place where you are now 
standing (opposite to the box) is 
called mepomt of station. 

W. That is because he is sta- 
tioned there, I suppose. 

P. And the place on the hori- 
sontal line on wfdch his eves rests 
when he looks straight berore him, 
is called the point of sight 

W. There, that dot is the point 
of sight, I suppose; but if he were 
to move a little to the right of it, 
the point of sight would ht moved 
also. 

laiL Because the;>0Mi< ofttaticu 



would be changed. I should first 
change my pomt of station, and 
then the point of sight must be 
changed with it, because the point 
of sight must be opposite to the 
point of station. 

P. That is correct. You may 
have a point of sight in any part 
of the horizontal line. Indeed the 
pcdnt of sight means only what Ion 
said — "that part of the horizontal 
line which is exactly opposite to 
the point of station." 

Now, I want you to think of 
something. Can you imagine to 
yourself, Lucy, a straight line 
drawn from Ion's eye to the point 
of sight. 

i. We can all think of that— 
easily; and the line would form a 
right angle with the horizontal line. 

P. Then, I will show yo^ 
{mother picture — 
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Here are two box(«, one on each 
side of the point of sight. 

Ion. 'And, papa, their linea m- 
dine to that point They don't 
mn to any vamshing points. 

P. You say, Ion, **tAe«r lines in- 
cline** — ^which lines do you mean? 

Ion. I mean the lines which are 
made for the side view. 

P. Now you have not told me 
which of these lines are thus in- 
clined. Two of the lines of the 
side Tiew are perpendicular — they 
do not incline to the point of 
tight. 

Ion, I mean, papa, the lines 
which are drawn for die top and 
bottom- of the box — those which 
would be horizontal if the side of 
the square were placed in front. 

P. Now you have expressed 
yourself correctly. You meant, 
then, to say, that in the side yiew, 
''die lines drawn for the top and 
bottom of the box, incline toward 
the point of sight.** Those lines are 
really horizontaL You may there- 
fore say, ''the Aomonto/lines which 
mark the top and bottom of the 
box, must incline towards the 
point of sight." 

Do you know why it is so? 

L. They must be drawn so for 
the distant side of the box to ap- 
pear smaller than the near side. 

P. But why do they not incline 



to some wmishmg pomtf JTUt as tho 
lines of the box do, in the fint 
drawing — instead of inclining to 
the point of sight? 

Ion. I cannot tell exactly. I 
can see by looking at the drawings 
that you do not want a vanishing 
point, but I cannot tell why. 

W. I thmk that really the point 
of sight is a sort of vanishing 
point. 

P. Well, you are not far wrongs 
Willie; so think about it, and see 
next week whether you can teU 
me when lines should incline to a 
vamahvM point, and when to a 
^int of sight. You need not make 
up any lesson to-day. Good bye I 

Ion. I think, YHllie, now that 
papa has gone, that we had better 
repeat together what we have 
learned, or else we shall forget 
it. 

W. Very well, Lucy and I will 
say it. ThA point at which we 
stand to look at any ohfectj it caM 

THE POINT OF STATION. 

That part of the horizontal Km 
which is opposite to the point of sta» 
tion^ is called thb point op ^oht« 

Sometimes when we draw an ob^ 
ject in per^)ective, the horizontal 
lines must aU incline to a point of 
sight instead of a polishing point f 
but we do not yet know w^. 



TRBBS. 



Tuis!— ve are beantiftil, 
Graeefmly bending, 

O'er the lone valley's stream 
Summer shade lending. 

Trees !— ye are fSuieifaly 
Gentle winds waviflg. 

Changes in varied hue 
Ever renewing. 

Trees I~ye are withering, 
Autnmn leaves playing 
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Bear the dark record 
Of nature's deeayfaig. 

Threes t~ye are desolate. 
Verdant onoe springing, 

Bound your tall bronehes spread 
Snow&Us are dinging 

Threes I^ye are similes, 

Fair lessons giving, 
Through all seasons' changes, 

TruUisfiDr the living, s. B. 
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HONESTY. 

JAMES WALTERS (Continued). 

P. Yes. I said it would take 
me too long a time to tell you all 
that was said that evening — ^so, 
perhaps, I had better say nothing 
about it. They were tery glad. 

And the next morning they 
were very glad again. Por the 

Sublisher engaged to take both 
ames and Jacob, and said to 
them, "If you are both careful 
and honest boys, you may remain 
with me a long time — ^perhaps all 
your lives.** 

Perhaps, I need not say that it 
seemed along time to "Next Mon- 
day week,** — for, I dare say you 
have often noticed how long the 
time seems when you are waiting. 
But whea the Monday morning 
came, and the two boys set out on 
their course for life, old Margaret 
sat with Emily at the window 
watching them all the way down 
the street— and feeling ratherproud 
— ^as it was the first time in their 
lives that they had f>ne out to 
work, > 

And when they hid turned 
round the comer, she sa# still 
thinking more thoughts. 

"God speed them — and grant 
Ihey may both prosper. — I can 
trust Jacob, but I am not so sure 
about Jamie. He has heard that 
truth is a good principle, but I do 
not think uiat he feeu sure about 
it. The principle is not yet fixed 
in his mind as a good one.** 

W. Ah, I have heard men talk 
about fixed principles, and strong 
principles. 



P. You know that when a foun- 
dation is hot fixed and strong, the 
whole building sometimes comes 
down; so, when Truth is not 
fixed in our heart — 

Ion, Then our other principles 
are "very shaky,** — ^we soon lose 
them. 

P. And so it was with James. 
For a long time he was honest and 
true to ms master, for be loved 
truth, but, he did not love it ear- 
nestly, just as one would love a 
great treasure, and be afraid to 
lose it He did not know that this 
principle is a "pearl of great price." 

If he had known this, he would 
Lave learned that we ought to 
i'eep to the truth in very little 
things. 

" I cannot wait,** said Jacob to 
him, one day — " we are to be at 
the office by 8 o'clock exactly. We 
do not let our master know when 
we are ten minutes too late — for 
we do not like — so that shows wo 
are not truthfuL But, then, we 
also deprive him of ten minutes' 
time, wnich he has payed us for. 
And that is not honest — I can't 
wait!** 

"Don't be so mean, Jacob!*' 
said James. " Why do you make 
such a great fuss about such little 
things. I'm sure our master does 
not get to the office till 10 o'clock, 
and he does not care, so long as 
we get tlirough our work." 

"I have nothing to do with 
that,** said Jacob; "I only care 
about what I promised. If he does 
not care whether I come, still I 
come because I said I would, and 
I feel that that is honest" 
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James, howeyer, forget this, 
and often had .to waXk to the City 
by himself. Sometimes he was 
twenty minutes after time, and, 
before the end of the first year, h$ 
UHU dtwayi late. 

One day, as Jacob was dusting 
the office, James said to him, 
**Whv, Jacob, did you go out to 
buy that sheet of letter paper? — I 
could have given you onefirom my 
desk." 

''But then, again," said Jacob, 
** you would be depriving our mas- 
ter of it, and if you depnve him of 
the hatt thing in the world, it' is not 
honest. We are not honest ser« 
yants unless we care exactly as 
much for our master's good, as we 
do for our own.** 

*'But it cannot matter about 
such little things," said James; **! 
always use this paper for my own 
letters." 

'^Yes, and sometimes the post- 
age stamps, too," said Jacob. **Look 
at these two letters of yours, which 
are going out with theothers I You 
have been using stamps wMch" — 

But, just at this moment, their 
master came in to ask James a 
question ; aad Jacob saw that, as 
he passed the letters, and took up 
two or three to examine, James 
seemed afraid lest he should 
notice the two which belonged to 
him — and he said to himself ** Ah, 
James is not quite sure that he was 
doing right, after all." 

Another day, as Jacob was 
talking to James, he said to him — 
" These circulars might be delivered 
by hand, every month — so there 
would be 3s. 6d. saved ea^ time. 
If they were your own letters ^ou 
would let me take them. This is 
what I call honesty. Not only, — 
we must 910^ dispnve, but we must 
try and save. To be quite honest 
•enrants, we must take just as mu^ 
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care of our master's things as we do 
of our own — ^I said so before." 

But, James did not mind. He 
could not, unless the principle of 
honesty was 2^ fixed principle. He 
had forgotten to be strictly honest 
in little things, and now he could 
not always hold fast to the prin- 
ciple in greater matters^ — and his 
master noticed this. He noticed 
Jacob, too, who still loved to be 
quite honest always, and took 
great pleasure in being as honest 
as he possibly could. When his 
master saw this, he did not forget. 

So matters went on,— and in 
time there came a change. * 

Margaret had waited at the 
window in West Street an hour 
beyond the time — so the blinds 
had been drawn, and the tea made 
ready, while the fire flickered, and 
the candles flared, as they had 
done four years before. That 
evening, James came home very 
late, and Jacob an hour after him; 
and, when James, who had been 
sad and silent all the evening, had 
left the room, Jacob tola his 
granchnother the news that James 
had been made an under clerk, — 
and, that he, t^acob, had been pro- 
moted to James's place. 

I never knew the exact reason 
why this happened — but heard 
that their master had long been 
accustomed ' to trust Jacob more 
than James. 

Five more jean passed on. 
Those lodgings in West Street had 
been let to somebody else, and a 
greater change still had come. 
Jacob had a house of his own*, and 
James had lodgings in it. Emily 
had grown up rather tall, and I 
'heard, that in two more yoars she 
was to be Jacob*s wife. 

Margaret was still a kind nurse 
to them all. She tried to cheer 
up James—but he had a sad look; 
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she tried still to teach him the 
honest principle, but he had not 
learned it weU when he was a jot, 
and he coold n^ leani it properly 
now. So he ma not "hold np his 
head like a man" — and his friends 
often said of him, "Po«r fellow." 

" Poor fellow,** and yet he had 
ever so much Latin and Greek in 
his head. 

L, And architecture. 

W, And astronomy. 

Ion. And the use of the globes. 



P. And had not learned Mr/^di^ 
the principle of honesty. So we 
BtiU say—" poor** fellow. 

W, JBnt he was not duhonest, 
papa. 

P. No; onlr he did not love 
honesty enough to make it a Jhed 
principle. He did not love honesty 
enough to learn Jacob's good 
lesson — 

An honest servant cares for kis 
master's interest as much as ne i 
forhisoum. 



A SONG FOR AUGUST. 



Habk I amid the '' shiyery leaf sounds** of the forest eomes a voiee, 
From the Tale, and from ue uphmd, and it saith — " Rejoice 1 r^oioe ! 
For the oom is ripe and heavy, full and grolden is the ear, 
*Tis the teeming time of plenty, 'tia the flaast-time of the year 1 

" Lo, the crimson poppy flushes all the landscape, where the grain 
Seems a sea of gold whose billows flash the sunbeams back again ; 
Busset husks in hazel copses duster like to swarming bees, 
And at night the broad moon ahineth upon laden orohard-trees. 

'* Lo, the gadding vine is hanging ripening clusters in the snn, 

And the tmck-set ^ramble hemes now a raddy tinge hare won; 

And the hops with fragrant tassels deck the poles round which theyclimb-*- 

Shout ye hills, and Shout ye yaUies, *tifl the bounteons Juirvest time.** 

And again, amid the leaf sounds of the forest comes a yoice, 
funding like a solemn dirge-note, yet it saith : — " Rejoice I rejoice I 
Bat lejoice with fear and tiimbling, as re think upon the day 
When the latter harvest cometh, and the earth sluill pass away. 

"Are ye ready for the Reaper? are ye wheat or are ye tares? 
Can ye bear the awful flashing of the sickle that Me bears ? 
Are ye meet for heavenly gamers, fall and heavy like the com, 
Or but rank weeds that smdl unto everlasting flames be home?*' 

Lo, the land is overroread with ha^weed bright, and marigold 
Flaunting gaily ; where will they be when the winter winds blow cold? 
Where will they be — where will ye be — ^if ye have no fruits to show ? 
llany lessons Nature teaches ; ponder on them as ye go I 

H. e. AIUMfi 
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VBRTEBRATED ANIMALS. 
-willib'b fbamework— thb 

LIMBS. 

If. Yon learned, Willie, that 
there are two bones in your fore- 
•nn. Name them. 

W. The bone which carries the 
arm, called the Ulna; — and 

The bone which carries the wrist 
and hand, called the Radius. 

Ion, The ulna, mamma, you 
said, was joined to the elbow by a 
hinge joint, so as to give it a mo- 
tion up and down. 

W. And the radius is joined to 
the torist by another kind of joint, 
which gives it a rotary motion. 

M. And, I also said that these 
two motions arQ of great import- 
ance, so that the himd may nave 
all possible freedom of motion. 
You, Willie, have to use your 
hand all day long, for all kinds of 
purposes. Sometimes you grasp 
objects behind you — or obiects at 
your side — sometimes you have to 
grasp objects which twist round in 
every variety of direction — or 
change their direction suddenly. 

W, Yes, when we swing in our 
playground, how we twirl about 
sometimes. 

M, These two bones, however, 
cannot be found in all vertebrated 
animals. If you notice the fore 
limb of a horse, you will find that 
he has not any hand as you have, 
but only a solid hoof— so also, the 
cows and many other animals have 
hoofs. 

As these animals can only use 
their hoofs for walking, they do 
not require so much motion in t>je 
joints — and, if you examine tLs 
bones of their fore limbs, you will 
find that they have only one bonoj 
the radius ; scarcely a trace of the 
ti&acanbe seen. 



The apes and monkeys, again, 
who cliinb round, and live on, the 
branches of trees-— jumping and 
swinffing from monSng till night 
in all directions have both of these 
bones. So, too^ have the sloths, 
which live hanging underneath the 
branches — and the flesh-eating 
animals, which use their claws for 
seizing and struggling with their 
powerful prey. 

But we must not stop now, 
WiUie, to compare your frame- 
work with that of others — ^you will 
have to compare most of your 
bones with those of the lower 
animals ; — as we proceed, perhaps 
wo shall find curious alterations m 
some of them. 

W, Now, mamma, we are to 
describe the bones of the hind 
limbs — the legs. I have brought 
out the picture. 

M, You may point out these 
bones, but it will hardly be neces- 
sary to describe them, — ^for, by 
comparing them with those of the 
arm, you will find that they are 
much alike. 

W, Yes the bone of the iqtper 
leg is like that of the upper arm — 
only it is rather larger — and it 
has a ball and a socket joint at the 
top. What is that joint called, 
mamma ? * 

M, It is called the Ay joint — 
and, the long bone is called the 
thigh bone. Instead of an elbow 
joint in the leg, we have— 

L, Aibie«joint. 

M, And there is a little bone in 
front of the knee such as you do 
not find in the elbow. It serves to 
protect the knee, and has oUi^r 
more curious uses. 

TT. I see it in the drawing, 
mamma, with its name. It is 
called the hnee pan, 

M. Instead of a radius in the 
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leg, there is a similar bone called 
the shm bone. Instead of the ulna, 
there is the ^lint bone, or brace 
bone, as it is sometimes called. 

To correq>ond with the wrist 
we hare — 
W, The anJde. 

M, For the palm of the hand — 
L. The /oof. 
M, Instead of fingers — 
Ion, Toes. 

M. One bone in particular is 
worthy of notice, because it forms 
an important part of the foot— it is 
called the heel bone. 

W, Now, mamma, I will count 
up the parts of mj leg. See. I 
will point to each one as I name 
it. 

The hip joint, 
The knee joint, 
The ankle joint, 
The thigh bone, 
The knee pan. 
The shin bone. 
The splint bone, 
The foot. 
The heel. 
The toes. 
Now we can make a lesson. 
Lesson 11. The Framework 
OP Vertebrated Animals {Con- 
tinued), 

The two pair of UmPs th Verte- 
brated Animals are — 

1. The fore limbs. 

2. The hind limbs. 
ThevoKE LIMBS, or arms, have 

several parts: viz. — The shoulder 
joint — the elbow Joint — the wrist 
joint — the bone of the upper arm, 
— the bones of Vie fore-arm — the 
hand^and ih§ fingers* 



The niND limbs have several 
parts correifponding to those of the 
fore limbs: viz. — The hip joint — the 
knee Joint — the ankle joint — the 
thigh bone — the knee pan — the shin 
bone — the splint bone — the instep^ 
the heel— the toes. 

W. There, mamma. Does that 
finish the lessons on our frame- 
work? 

M. Not quite — there are several 
other facts which we might notice, 
but I will only point out one thing 
more — that is, the uniformity of 
this framework. 

If you draw a line through the 
middle of a vertebrated animal, 
from the head to the foot, you will 
find that both halves have the 
same number of bones, they are 
also similar in shape— or, as we 
say, uniform, 

W. That is only a Latin word 
for ** one shape,** mamma. 

M. There are altogether Sb6 of 
these bones — (if we count the 
teeth, which cannot strictly be 
called bones). Suppose, now, that, 
to finish our framework lessons, 
I make a list of all your bones. If 
we have not time to learn all their 
uses, there will be no harm In 
remembering their names. 

Ion. Oh, do, mamma, please! — 
and will you write their Latm 
names, too, because one day we 
mi^t want to know them. 

W. And, mamma, will yon be 
kind enou^ to write how many 
there are of each kind, so that we 
ma^ know how many there are 
which we have not noticed. 

M. VeiywelL— 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

Willie's fkamswobk. 

' The framework of yertebrated animals may be divided into three 
perts— the bones of the Trunk, Head, and Iambs. 

^ THE PRINCrPAL BONES OF THE TRUNK ARB 



88 THBBpnn, 


Cdimnaninatie, 


'24 Thb Bibs, 


Cotta, 


2 Thi Breast BOifi,* 


iStemwn* 


2 ThI BhOIILDBB BOKIS, 


ScapuUe. 


2 TnB Collar bonbs, 


dwievim. 


2 (And two other bonei,) 




THE PRINCIPAL BONES OP THE HEAD ARB 


1 Thb Fbootal BOffB, 


Ot frontU, 


2 Thb Pabibtal BONBS, 


Oseaparietalia. 


1 Thb Occipital bobb, 




2 Thb Tbxflb BOiTBS, 

2 Thb tJHBBK BOMBS, 




2 Thb TJppBB Jaw BONBS, 


Ossa maxittaria atmertona. 


1 Thb Lowbb Jaw BOHBy 


2 Thb Nasal BoBBS, 


Oesanoiu 


83 ThbTbbth,! 


Dentet. 


18 (And eighteen others.) 




THE PRINCIPAL BONES OF THE LIMBS ARE 


2 Thb Uppbb Abm BOBB, 


Sumerus, 


2 Thb Bamus (LowBB Abm), 


Badiue. 


2 ThbTJlba, 


Ulna, 


16 Thb Wrist, 


Carpus, 


10 Thb Haiti), 


Mitaearpus, 






4 Thumb BOBBS, 




2 Thb Thioh bohb, 


I'emur, 


2 TdB Knbb pav. 


Patella. 


2 Thb Shib bobb. 


Tibia, 


2 ,ThB SpLIBT BOBJ, 


Fibula. 


14 Thb Abklb, 


Tarsus, 


10 Thb Foot, 


Metatarsus. 


28 Thb Toes, 




4 GbBAX TOI B0H18. 
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* Tbe breast bone Mntains two bones, 
t These iie not striefly bones— elthoogh an essential part of the framewodb 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

BDWABD THB OONITESSOS. 
HAROLD. 

P. But the Normans, althongh 
driven away by Godwin, soon tried 
to return. 

One by one they came back to 
England, dropping in upon their 
dear friend Edward, at whose 
palace manj of them remained. 

Duke William knew, that, when 
Edward might die, Godwin's son 
Harold would expect to be king 
— ^but, still, he hopid for England 
— and determined to gain the 
crown, even by force. 

It happened that Harold came 
to Normandy, on a visit to William. 
William treated him like a prince, 
with great kindness and splendour; 
and, one dav he told Harold, as a 
secret, that he had been promised 
the kingdom of England by King 
Edward ; ana persuaded him to 
take an oath, that whenever 
Edward should die, he would help 
to gain the crown for him. 

Not long after this, in the year 
1066, Edward the Confessor died, 
declaring, just before his death, 
that the proper person to succeed 
him was — Harold! Tins was what 
the English people wanted, for 
they loved H^old and his father 
very much,->so, the day after 
Edward's ftmeral, Harold was elec- 
ted and anointed king, with great 
joy from the whole nation, who 
said that he was not bound to keep 
liis oath to William. 

Very quickly the news reached 
Normandy, that Edward was dead, 
80 William prepared- to come over 
directly and be king — but, very 
quickly after that, came the bad 
news that flarold had broken his 
oath, and allowed himself to be 
crowned. William was, therefore, 
Y 



^U of anger, but he hid his feel- 
ings, endeavoured to persuade 
Harold to keep his promise, and 
sent him one or two kind messages, 
but in vain. 

When, therefore, the Normans 
found that Harold would not yield, 
they prepared to come over to 
England by thousands, and to 
conquer with the sword. Inmie- 
diately all Normandy was busy 
with preparations. In all the 
shops of the smiths and armourers, 
was heard the clanging sound of 
the anvil and hammer, and was 
seen the sight of busy men making 
lances, swords, helmets, and coats 
of mail; — outside these shops were 
the porters waiting till the armour 
was finished, and carrying it away 
to the ships. Everywhere the 
story of the broken oath roused the 
people to help William. The 
clergy, who were very angry, col- 
lected money and brou^t it to 
him. The knights and noblemen 
provided him with armed men, — 
and those who could not ^ find 
soldiers promised to help * him 
themselves. In all the coimtries 
round — east and west, north and 
south was proclaimed the expedi- 
tion which would sail from Nor- 
• maady, to punish the perjured 
Harold. William promised that 
those who went should be made 
ridi with plunder; — some should 
havemon^, some lands,— another, 
a rich English wife, — others 
should have large houses, — others, 
should be governors of castles and 
towns,~and some, should be made 
bishops! The clergy, too, made 

E remises of good things from 
eaven, and of sure salvation to all 
who helped the " holy cause." — So, 
from far and near came crowds of 
anxious men, all wishing to share 
in so good a chance~-aU ready to 
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kill and steaL A message, too (or 
huilf as it was called), arrived from 
the Pope, at Rome, bringing WU- 
liam the Pope's blessing, — a splen- 
did banner, which had been con- 
secrated, — and one of the Aposde 
Peter's hairs, set in, a diamond 



y. What VHU the use of thtt Pope 
sending him those things ? 

Ion, I should say that he must 
have been a bad Pope to bless men 
who were going to kill and steal. 

P. Husl^ Ion, and "weigh vour 
words." You should not decide so 
quickly that a man is bcui. Always 
be ^ery slow to say so of any one. 
He might not have known better. 
Let us proceed with the history. 
With all these fine things from the 
Pope, William and his followers 
were much encouraged. After 
waiting many wieeks for good wea- 
ther, their large fleet set sail on 
the 27th September, 1066. There 
were four hundred vessels, besides 
a thousand "transports." Duke 
William's ship led the way, with 
sails of different colours, having 
three Norman lions painted on them 
—while the Pope's consecrated 
banner was seen flying at the 
masthead. 

There were, altogether, about 
sixty thousand souls. 

King Harold — who was waiting 
for them in England — found sud- 
denly that he had other enemies to 
fight against. Just before William 
set sail, another fleet of ships 
started from Norway—headed by 
Harold's own brother, Tostig, and 
the famous chief, Harold of Nor- 
way. They landed in the north of 
England, bul were soon met by 
Harold, who defeated them. Both 
Tostig and Harold of Norwav were 
slain; the Norwegians fled, and 
Harold returned to the south to 
meet William. 
290 



William, by this time, had 
landed his soldiers near Hastings, 
in Sussex. He had encamped his 
army, and was waiting for Harold 
when he came. 

The time had now come for a 
mortal struggle between two na- 
tions, and thousands of men were 
waiting to slay one another, for the 
sake of these two men, William 
and Harold. "Twas a solemn time 
when the night came on, and the 
pale moon shone on their camps. 
On the side of William were some 
of the bravest men in Europe. 
There were knights from the banks 
of the Rhine, ^m Brittany, Bo- 
logne, Flanders, and France — who 
spent the night in fasting and 
prayer. On the side of Harold 
were the best of his soldiers, who 
were full of glee for their victory 
over the Norwegians, — tbey spent 
the ni^ht in felting, drinking, 
and mirth. So pass^ the hours 
till the daylight came, when these 
two armies rushed on each other 
and fought from nine in the morn- 
ing until the end of the day, like so 
many wolves. Then, Harold was 
slain with an arrow in his eye, and 
many wounds in his body. Both 
armies continued fighting, even in 
the dark, until the Saxons had 
fled, and William was declared to 
have conquered. 



W. Is that the end, papa? — ^but 
I have been waiting to hear yon 
tell us about the bcUtle, 

P. Ah, I should not like to 
describe that to vou, and I do not 
think you would like to hear it 
Suppose I were to take great pains, 
and relate to you, carefully, how a 
butcher kills an ox. How he first 
ties him up— then, as the poor 
brute turns round his eye to look 
at him, takes a pole-axe and stuna 
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•hiin — then takes hold of the 
animal's neck, and with a bright 
sharp knife — 

L, Oh no, papa. Please do not 
say it — ^we don't want to hear 
about that. 

P. Then all that belongs to the 
history of the battle, and matters 
that are much worse. I am sure you 
will not like to hear that many hun- 
dreds of these men carved each 
other with swoi^ poked spears 
and arrows into each others' eyes 
— ^without even first using a pole- 
axe. If you cannot bear to hear an 
account of the killing of an ox, 
but say it is too horrible, — how 
much more dreadful 'twould be if 
I described to you the butchering of 
men. 

L» And if it is too shocking to 



be described, how much more 
shocking it must be when men 
really do it! 



P. We are now at the end of 
another period of English history. 

W, And we have not made up 
any lesson since the end of the 
period of the Saxon Heptarchy, 

P. But to-day you shall make 
up a good long lesson. We will 
make an account of the different 
kings we have learned about;-— 
anc^ as I think ^on may forget 
their ruanes, we will write against 
each king's name one fact which 
may have occurred in his reign— 
and thus, when you remember the 
fact, you will lie almost sure to 
recollect the king's name with it. 



HBROBS. 



A LAB for men I that they should be so blind ; 
That they should laud these scourges of their kind* 
Gall each man glorious who has led a host, 
And him most glorious who has murdered most. 
Alas! that men should lavish upon these 
The most obsequious homage of their knees — 
The most obstreperous flattery of their tongue ; * 
That these abne should be by poets sung ; 
That good men's names should to oblivion fall, 
But those of heroei fill the mouths of all I 
That those who labour in the arts of peaee, 
Making the nations prosper and increase, 
Bhould fill a nameless and unhonoured grave, 
Their worth forgotten by the crowds they sav»— 
But that the leaders who despoil the earth, 
Pill it with tears, and quench its children's mirih, 
Bhould with their statues block the public way, 
And stand adored as demi-gods for aye ! 
False greatness I where the pedestal for oae, 
Is on the heads of multitudes undone 1 
False admiration I given, not understood : 
Falaogloryl only to be gained by blood. 

OHABLBS XACKlf. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

THB BOMAK PBBIOD--THB PSBIOD OT THB SAXOIT. IKYASIOlf— fSB . 

PERIOD OF THE SAXON HEPTABOHT-— AMD THB PERIOD OF THB 

SAXON KINGDOM (fROU 55, B.O.) TO 1066, A.D.) 

B.O. THE KOMAN PERIOD. 

55. Julius Cjesar. Opposed by Cassibelaunus. 
Claudius Cjbsar. Opposed by Caractagus. 
Kero C2ESAR. Opposed hy Boadicea. 
A.D. Vespasian. SuMued the whole nation. 
430. Yalentinian THE Younger. The Romans left the island. 

• ■ 

The Irruptions of the Picte and Scots, 

THE PERIOD OF THE SA3;0N INVASION. 
450. Hengist and Horsa came to assist the Britons. 

Eresh Saxon Tribes arrived to conquer the Britons. 
600. Seven Saxon Kingdoms established bj these tribes. 

THE PERIOD OF THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 
Thb Sbyen S4XON Chiefs. Continual disputes and wars. 
Thb Seven Saxon Chiefs conquered by the King of Wessbjc^ 

THE PERIOD OF THE SAXON KINGDOM. 
827. Egbebt.. The first King of all England. 
Ethelwolf, '^ 

Ethelwald, f Unimportant kings, continually engaged in strog* 
Ethelbebt, I gles with the Danes. 
Ethblbed. j 
871. Alfbed the Gbeat. Conquered the Danes, and caused their 
chief to become Christian. 
Edwabd. Built walls and castles for protection from the Danes. 
Athelstane. Encouraged commerce. 
Edmund. "Was stabbedly a robber. 
Edbed. The influence of the monk Dnnstan, Who forbade the 

clergy to marry. 
Edwt. Dunstan causes Edwy's queen, Elgiva, to be carried 
away, and murdered. 
959. Edgab. Destroyed the wolves in England and Wales — 
murdered a nobleman to marry his wife, Elfbida. 
Edwabd (the Martyr). Murdered by his step-mother, EHxida. 
Ethblbed. Massacred all the Danes in England. 
Edmund Ibonside. Divided England with Canute. 
(TAe Three Danish Kings,) 
1016. Canute. A wise and powerful king. He reproveft hiscon> 
tiers for their flattery. 
Habold. Murdered his half-brother, Alfred. 
Habdicanutb. a glutton. [people. 

Edwabd thb Confbssob. Was too partial to the Norman 
1066. Habold. The son of Earl Qodwin, killed in the battle of 
Hastmgs (1066). 
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BOILING WATER 
(Continuec^. 

What causes the JtArrLOQ koibb, 
90 often made by the UD of a saucer- 
pan or boiler f 

The steam ^seeking to escape) 
forces vpiheUdoi the boiler, and 
the weight of the lid carries it back 
again : this being done frequenUg, 
produces a rattling noise. 

If the steam could not lift vr 
THE LID of the boiler, how would it 
escave 9 

Ifthe lid fitted so tightly, that 
the steam could not raise it up, the 
boiler would burst into fragments, 
and the consequences might be 
fatal. 

Why do STEAM-BNannBS some' 
times B17B8T ? 

Steam is yerj elastic ; and this 
elasticity increases in a greats 
proportion than the heat which 
produces it ; unless, therefore, some 
vent be freely allowed, the steam 
will burst the yessel which con- 
fined it. 

What BECOMES of the steam? 
for it soon vanishes. 

After it has been condensed into 
mist it is dissolved by the air, and 
dispersed abroad as invisible vapour, 
. And what becomes of the urn- 

8IBLE VAPOUB f 

Being lighter than air, it ascends 
to the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere, where (being again con- 
densed) it contributes to form clouds. 

Why does a metal spoon (left 
m a saucepan) retard the process 

of BOILINQ? • 

Because the metal spoon (being 
an excellent conductor) carries off 
the heat from the water; and (as 
heat is carried off by the spoon) 
the water takes a longer time to 
boil. 

Why wiU a pot ffiHed with water) 



MEyEB BOIL, when unmersed in 
ANOTHER vessel fvU of water also 9 

Because water can neyer be 
heated above the boiling point: all 
the heat absorbed by water after it 
boHs, is employed in generating 
steam. 

How does the conversion of water 
into steam prevent the inner pot 

^om BOILING? 

Directly the water in the larger 
pot is bouing hot (or 212^9, steam 
ts formed, and comes off some of its 
heat! therefore, 212^ of heat can 
neyer pass through it, to raise the 
inner yessel to boiling heat. 

Why do SUGAR, salt, ^. rb* 

TARD the process of BOILISQ ? 

Because they increase the density 
of watery and whateyer increases 
the density of a fluid, retards its 
boiling. 

If you want water to boH, without 
COMING IN CONTACT unth the sauce- 
pan, what plan must- you adopts 

Immerse the pot (contaimng the 
water to be boiled^ in a saucepan 
containing strong brine, or sugar. 

Why would the inner vessd boU, 
ifthe OUTER vessel contained strong 

BRINE? 

Though water boils at 212^ of 
heat, yet brine will not boil till 
raised to 218** or 220*. Therefore, 
212<* of heat may easily pass 
through brine, to raise the vessel 
immersed in it to boUina heat, before 
any of it is carried of by steam. 

Why will brine impart to ano' 
ther vessel more them 212<*, ana 
water not so much ? 

Because both liquids will impart 
heat till they boUf and then uiey 
can inq>art heat no longer. 

Why ccm they impart no bztba 
heat after theu boilf 

Because all extra heat is spent m 
making steam. Hence water will 
not boil a yessel of water immened 
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in it, because it cannot impart to 
it 212® of heat, but brine will; 
because it can impart more than 
2I20 of heaty before it is itself 
conyerted into steam. 

W, These questions are very 
hard questions, papa, and I do not 
understand all the answers yet. 

P. I did not suppose tliat you 
would. I would advise you to 
take these questions, ana read 
them over veiy firequentlv. Learn 
the answers by heart, ^iiall I tell 



you how to do it? Take the hook 
down in the kitchen, sit by the 
side of the kettle, and prove every 
answer, whether it is correct or 
not. • 

Now, as we have a few minutes 
more, I will amuse you. This is 
our recapitulation week. So we will 
talk a httle about the old lessons. 

To-day, I will describe some of 
the objects to you; and then, 
you may see if yon can tell me 
their names. 



OBJECT LESSON. 



THS TABLB-0LOTH->] 



■•RTtlC/TV — HI I'l'I'ICR— ffTT QA i H . 

COCOA — ^WATBB. 



;— MILK— xoo — salt- 



Now, listen— and tell me which 
Of the above objects I am thinking 
about. 

I am thinking of an object which 
is Imtidj fluid, penetrating, solvent* 
W. That is water, papa. 

P. You should not be in such a 
hurryto speak, Willie — ^wait until 
my description is finished. Now 
I must begin it again. Tliie object 
is liquid, Jluid, penetrating, solvent, 
white, opaque, natural, and nutri- 
tious, 

L. There, Williel— it is not 
water— it is iolk. 

P. That is right. Now, Pll think 
of another. It is white, opaque, thin. 

W. That is milk, again! 

P. Do, Willie, keep your tongue 
in order. Boys shoma always be 
slow to speak, as well as men. 
Again — ^it is white— opaque — thin 
and flbrous! 

Ion. Then you are thinking of 

THE TABLE-CLOTH. 

P. Bight. Now again; there is 
a substance which is opaque, 
natuial, granulous, brown, and 
fweet. 
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X. That is bttoas. 

P. Now think of some substances 
which are alike, and arrange them 
into classes. 

Write down the names of six 
granulous substances ? 

Tell me twelve nutritious sub- 
stances? 

Twelve opaque substances ? 

Ten substances which are liqutd 
and nutritious f 

Twelve animal substances fit for 
food? 

Twelve vegetable substances used 
as food? 

Two mineral substances used 
with our food? 

Six adhesive substances? 

Six stuJcg substances which are 
not adhesive? 

Ten brittle substances ? 

Four crisp substances ? 

Twetve transparent substances ? 

Six #em»- transparent substances? 

Six objects which are white and 
natural f 

Six sitmuldting substances ? 

Something which is rejreshmg^ 
but not stimulating 7 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

WESTMOBBLAlfD. 

Mt deab Childrek, — 
I am yery sorry to tell you that 
peg slipped in coming along one 
of the country roads yesterday, and 
hurt her ankle, and. that I have 
myself, for the last two days, heen 
sufifering from an attack of rheu- 
matism — Ah! you don*t know 
what rheumatism is ! I am still in 
Kendal, and therefore can only 
send you the notes on the coimty 
of Westmoreland, which I forgot 
lA my last letter. 

I think I told you that the other 
eyening, I met a gentleman at the 
inn, who had been to Appleby. 

He told me that Applebt is 
situated on the river Eden, that it 
was once a yery large town, but 
now is not so important as Kendal. 
It has suffered in the same way as 
Carlisle, for, in the wars with the 
Scots, it was burned twice, and 
has never since recovered. 

There is nothing remarkable in 
the town except the square castle, 
situated on the high ground near 
the banks of the £^en. 

I did not hear of anything else 
concerning this county — except 
that in some parts very good slate 
is found — such as we use for the 
roofs of houses, and for writing 
upon. 

I therefore looked at the map 
for the shape of Westmoreland, 
and its boundaries; and then made 
my notes in the order which your 
papa wished — ^writing about the 
shape — the boundaries — the soil — 
the surface — ^the rivers — the capital 
and towns — and the name, accord- 
ing to your own plan — so I hope 
dear cfdldren that you will be 
pleased with them. 



WESTMORELAND. 
(Shape)— rA« amnty of West- 
moreland is nearly of the shape of a 
vine leaf, 

(Boundaries) — It is hounded on 
the north hv Cumberland; on the 
east hy Yorkshire ; on the south and 
west by Lancashire, 

(Sou)— rA« soU of this county i$ 
not very fertile, but on the western 
side contains very large moors, in- 
habited by geese and grouse. Good 
slate is found here. 

The county is chi^y noted for it$ 
becmtifid lakes. The principal are 
Ullswateb, about 9 miles hng-^ 
and Windermere, the largest in 
England, nearly 15 miles long. 
They are both surrounded by en- 
chanting scenery. The latter one 
contains fifteen small islands; and 
near UUswater is a village called 
Pooley, where some remarkable 
echoes may be heard amongst the rocks, 
(Surface)— 3fany of the old man- 
sions and farm-houses in t/iis county 
are built cf stone, and are surrounded 
by court-yards, with heavy stone 
walls. These were built in the times 
of iJie^^ Border war," to protect the 
catde and sheq> from the moss- 
troopers. 

(Rivers) — The principal rivers 
are the Eden, on which Appleby is 
situated, and the Ken, on which is 
Kendal. 

(Capital and Towns)— 2%« capi- 
tal is Applebt, an inconsiderable 
town with a large square castle. 
Kendal tr a more important town^ 
and has a good trade in wooUen 
cloths, baizes, druggets, and stockings. 
Q^amoy— Westmoreland is sup- 
posed to hatje been so called, frpm 
the moors situated on the western side. 



I perceive by your papa's letter, 
that this is your week for recapif 
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tulation — so in the course of this 
eveniiig, I will write jou a page of 
questions, and then I shi^ fiow 
whether you have rememblered all 
that I have written to you. 
Which of you will answer the 



greatest number ? Perhaps, one of 
you will answer them alL 

I am, dear children, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Hbnbt Youno. 



ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY. 

QUESTIONS OV THE COUNTIES OF NOBTHUHBERLAND, CUMBBBLAHiy 
AND WESTMORELAND. 



1. I know a mountain, where 
black eagles once built their nests. 
What is its name, and in which 
county is it? 

2. But which is the highest 
^mountain in England? 

3. And which is the largest 
lake in England ? 

4. Where is the principal black 
lead mine ? 

5. I'm trying to remember a 
town. It has a fine bridge, a ca- 
thedral, and a castle where an 
unfortunate queen once lived. 
There are walls round this town 
which caused it to be besieged 
twice during the civil war. It is 
on the river Eden. What is its 
name? 

6. Fm thinking of another town. 
Peg seemed to know it when we 
reached it. Like Carlisle, it has a 
fine bridge, a castle and fort, and 
is surrounded by walls. So, also, 
on account of its walls, it has been 
besieged several times — once by 

KiNQ EdWABD THE FIBST. EvCU 

more salmon is sold here, than at 
Carlisle. Its principal tiade is in 
pickled salmon. It is an indepen- 
dent town. What is its name, 
and on what river is it? 

7. Tell me a town noted for 
coals? 

8. Another town? 

9. Another? 

10. On what river are these 
three towns? 
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11. Why has one of them the 
word '* mouth" at the end of its 
name? 

12. Did you ever hear of any 
other English towns with the word 
mouth in &eir names? 

13. Tell me of a capital which 
is an inconsiderable town? 

14. If you were to walk from 
Berwick to Newcastle — ^what re- 
markable places would you see on 
your road? 

15. You have heard of seven 
castles — tell me their names ? 

16. Tell me the names of four 
islands belonging to these coun- 
ties? 

17. How many islands have I 
spoken of altogether ?* 



• The Author would i 
upon parents the importance o? in- 
ducing the children to exercise their 
mi^ds and memories with such 8 series 
of questions. They should be con- 
tinually trained, not only in collecting, 
arrang^g, and storing, — but in re- 
collecting ideas. The restoring of old 
facts is not so pleasant to children, as 
the reaching forward to new ones. They 
like " to hear the news"— but if the 
discipline of mind gained by the less 
pleasant process be lost sight of, it is 
a great pity.. 

Offer the children any inducement 
to repeat or write out the answers. 
The best inducement is— the advantage 
they will bring to themselves. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 
THE POINT OP BIGHT (Contmue^, 

P, Now, can you answer the 

?ucstion I gave you last week? 
will say it again. Why do 
some lines in perspective incline 
to a vanishing point, and why 
do others incline to a point of 
sight? 

L. We have been trying to find 
out, papa, but we cannot tell. 

P. Well, then, — let us, look 
back at the drawings made last 
week. How many lines incline to 
the point of sight in the first draw- 
ing? 

L, None, papa. The point of "^ 
sight in the drawing is on the 
front edge of the box, and the 
lines are running away from it to 
the two vanishing points. 

P. Now examine the second 
]ncture. 

Ion, There is no vanishing 
point at all, papa, but the lines of 
both, squares incline to the point 
of sight. 

P. K you pay attention, I will 
soon make you understand why 
that is so. Do you remember 
that you imagined a straight 
line drawn from Ion*s eye at the 
point of station to the point of 
sight. 

L, Yes; and we said it would 
make a right angle with the hori- 
zontal line. 

P. And so, also, the sides of 
the two boxes are at right angles 
with the horizontal line. I tMnk 
you can understand that; I will 
say it again. Just as the line 
drawn from the point of station to 
the point of sight, is at right 
angles with the horizontal line- 
so, also, are the horizontal lines 
of the side of the box. You 



can see it at once if I mark the 
position of the lines upon the 
ground, so, — 



J 



L 



The line from the point of station 
to the point of sight, is, you see, 
in the middle, and the side lines of 
the two boxes run exactly in the 
same direction. « 

/on. Or we may say, in a 
parallel direction, papa, may we 
not? 

W. I will say it once more. 
The line from the point of station 
to the point of sight, and the lines 
of the sides of ^e boxes, are in a 
parallel direction. 

P. And now you have the rea- 
son why they incline to the point 
of sight, instead of a vanishing 
point. All lines in a picture which 
are parallel with the ima^nary 
line from Uie point of station to 
the point of sight, must incline t6 
the point of sight. 

Here you have the position of 
the square and of the imaginary 
line in the first drawing. 



V 



Why do both sides of the square 
incline to vanishing points? 
Ion, I can tell at once, papa. 
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It is because they are not |arallel 
irith the imaginary line. 

P, You may now make the 
rule respecting the point of sight. 
We will repeat it together. 

The part qf the horizontal line 
which is exactly oppofite to the 
point of station^ it called the 

rODTT OF 8IOHT. 

When drawing a figure in per- 



Mpectivet we mutt make an imagi' 
nary line between thete two points 
^-theny all horizontal lines which 
may be parallel with that line 
mutt incline to the point of tight. 
Suppose that I make you ano- 
ther drawing ; and, instead of 
placing both boxes parallel to the 
imaginary line, I will alter tb« 
position of one ; 



J 



What do yon say of the position of 
the right-hand l>ox ? 

Ion, That it is not in a di- 
rection parallel with the imagiiuuy 
line. 

W» So, the lines of the sides 



N/ 



will not incline to the point of 
sight, but yon will have to make a 
vanishing point for them. 

P. That is correct ; here is the 
drawing, with the position of the 
sqnare altered — 




JL Yes. You have made two 
vanishing points, papa. Can jou. 
make more than two vanishing 
p<»nt8 in a picture? 

P. Yes; in some large pictures 
there may- be twenty — because, 
when you draw an object in per- 
spective, in twenty different posi- 
tions — eAch position, unless it is 
parallel with the imaginary line, 
will require a new vanishing point. 

Letton 8. Tns foimt of Stjl- 

nON, and THE POINT OF SlOHT. 

1. The point at which we 
stand to look at any object, is 
eaUed the poiht of Station. 
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3 T?is point on the horizontal 
line which is opposite to the 
point of station, is called thb 

POINT OF SlOHT. 

3. When drawing an object in 
perspective, we must make an 
imaginary line between these two 
paints, then all the horizontal 
lines in the olfject which are in 
a direction parallel to that Une, 
must incline to the point of 
sight. 

4. When the lines of an object tn 
pertpectioe are not parallel to this 
imaginary line, they must incline 
to a vanishing point. 
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MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 



! HONESTY. 

benjamin's bookstall. 

Z. Please, papa, will you tell us 
another tale alK)ut a boy and his 
sister ? 

Ion. And, may we hear about 
some boy as old as Willie — ^not 
older? 

P. Ah, I have just thought of 
a boy, only, I am sorry to say, he 
was 14 years old when I knew 
him — but, his sister was 10 years 
old— so she was not older than 
Willie. 

W, Oh, then, that will do just 
as well, papa. Come, Ion, .and 
sit down. You shall sit next to 
the fire. 

P. I forget now how I first 
knew this boy. He used to work 
at the waggon-office, at the end of 
the next street. Now, I remember 
that he used to bring my parcels 
from the stationer's in town ; for I 
always noticed how clean he was; 
—so were the parcels, too. He 
n^er had dirty finger-nails, and 
his hands were very clean for a 
boy at a waggon-office. Ah, it 
was a long while ago, — ^perhaps 
thirty years. 

L. What was his name, papa? 

P. Benjamin — something — but, 
really, I forget. Well, we will 
call him " Benjamin.'^ So listen — 

Benjamin's father was a book- 
binder. He was a bad man, for 
he ran away to some far country, 
and left his wife to take care of 
Benjamin and his sister when 
they were both very young. Five 
years, afterwards, their mother 
died. They learned something 



from her on her last day, — ^for, as 
each stood by her bedside, holding 
her hand, looking at her thin face, 
her bright eyes, and the long, 
grey hair, hanging loosely on the 
pillow, she pressed their hands 
for the last time, and cried to 
them — "Remember, again, that 
you're not alone — so, all your 
lives be Honest and True, to 
please your Father in heaven." 
And, soon after, they both found 
they were holding a hand which 
was cold; and both pressed their 
warm cheeks against the damp face 
of their dead mother. 

For a few moments they forgot 
what she had said, and felt that 
they were alone — but, they soon 
remembered again, and that night 
when they prayed to God their 
Father, they asked Him to help 
them to keep their mother's last 
words. 

I think they had an uncle — a 
farmer — somewhere in the country, 
but no one knew where — ^so they 
could not go to live with him, and 
they remained in the great city of 
London to shift for themselves. 

They felt that they were both 
too weak and young to begin 
housekeeping alone, «- and after 
they had found a little room to 
live in, an<{ lbA sat down for the 
first time, they trembled to think 
that they were very poor, for they 
had only 17s. left. 

But, when Benjamin found work 
at the waggon-office, and Jane 
could sometimes earn one or two 
shillings, they began to feel cou- 
rage — for they thought, " We am 
support our own selves — ^we do not 
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6we any money, so we shall be 
able to be 'honest, as our dear 
mother wished — ^and shall please 
Our Father, who sees us now. Ah« 
we are not alone!"— "Perhaps," 
paid Jane, " our mother, too, can 
sec ne," 

W. Ah, papa! Where does 
God keep all the spirits? Does 
He ever let them come down to 
look at us? 

P. Of course, we cannot tell, 
Willie, — ^but the thought "pcr- 
haps^** was a great joy to Jane. 
Listen, and hear how there came 
a trouble, once. 

Benjamin came home to tea at 
half-past Six, and was seldom late, 
— ^but, after he had been at the 
office nearly two years, there came 
an evening when Jane waited till 
half-past seven o'clock, and then 
looked out of the window the 
fourth time to See if he was com- 
ing up the street. She went back 
to her chair, sat down to her 
work, and again put it down to 
listen. When she was tired of 
listening, she made a noise in her 
tea-cup with her spoon, and 
thought again — " It's getting very 
late." She was silent, and listened 
again — but no one made a sound, 
except an old fly, who was obsti- 
nate about going to bed, and would 
fly about making a mournful buzz; 
and the clock, — ^yes, the clock 
would keep on "going" — on pur- 
pose to make Benjamin late, and 
the pendulum — it would keep on 
saying — " it's — get-ting — ver-y — 
late — ver-j — ^late — ver-j — late " — 
and those were all the sounds Jane 
heard. 

But at last, when the fly gave 
in, and went to sleep — and, when 
Jane could hardly see her own 
hand, and the window panes were 
very dark, and the lamp-lighter 
lit the lamps, she put on her 
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bonnet, and said she would go and 
see.' 

There were no tidings to be 
heard at the waggon-office — "he 
had left there thishour and more" 
— ^there were no tidings to be 
heard in the streets — so she has- 
tened back to see if he had come 
home. Then, as she reached the 
door, she heard the bad news from 
one of the up-stairs lodgers. — 
^ "Ah, Jane, your brother has not 
come — but there has been some 
one fh)m the hospital, and they 
say he has been run over and i*s 
hurt." 

W, Ah, papal— Poor fellow, 
what would he do? 

Ion, Why, I'll tell you. He 
ought to have had some bills 
printed, for people to make a sub- 
scription for him 1 

P. Yes. He was one of those 
whom people would gladly 'help if 
they could find them out. It 
would trouble you very much if 
you were to hear about his poor 
sister's agony — of the long time he 
was getting well— and how, at 
last, his leg was taken oflj and he 
came home with a wooden leg. 

"Now! Benjamin," said Jane, 
as he sat down and looked all 
over the room again. " How can 
we be honest? Who is to pa^the 
rent? How can you get a Uving 
with a wooden leg ?" 

" I'll try," said Benjamin. " Will 
you go on w'th your needlework 
— and, suppose I make thingsi and 
sell them?" 

" Yes, but I am afraid we shall 
not earn much. — ^What things can 
you make, Benjamin?" 

" Oh, wait a little, and do not 
be afraid — ^we shall find out by 
next week. Don't you remember 
the words our dear mother so 
offcen read from the Testament? — 
* Ar€ not two sparrows sold for a 
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/arthinfff and one of them shall not 
fiXL to the ground without yotr Fa- 
ther f Fear not therefore^ ye ore 
of more value than many sparrows* 
She used to talk to us about God 
proTiding for all, and called it 
jSis Providence,** 
' "And," said Jane—" there was 



another verse about food and 
dothing." 

"Yes, I remember it. * Yowr 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
nted of these things* — So — ^fear not, 
Jane I If Grod meant me to have 
a wooden leg, it must be qujto 
right — Wait till next weekl'* 



(Continued at page 305.^ 



FATHER IS COMING. 

Fhi clock is on tlie stroke of six, 

The father's work is done ; 
Sweep up the hearth and mend the fire^ 

And put the kettle on ; 
Tlie night- wind now is blowing ooU^ 
*Tis dwary crossing o*er the wold. 

He's crossing o'er the wold apace^ 

He's stronger than the storm; 
He does not leel the cold, not he. 

His heart il is so warm ; 
For father's heart is stout and true 
As ever human bosom knew. 

He makes all tml, all hardship light; 

Would all men were the same. 
So ready to be pleased, so kind, 

So very, slow to blame ! 
Folks need not,be unkind, austere; 
For lore hath readier will than fear ! 

And we'll do all that father likes, 

His wishes are so few ; 
Would they were more I that every Louf 
« Some wish of his I knew ! 
I'm sure it makes a happy day 
When I can please him any way I 

I know he's coming by this sign. 

That baby's almost wild ; 
fiee how he laughs, and crows, and slares— > 

Heaven bless the merry child! 
His father's self in face and limb, 
And fath^'s heart is strong in him. 

Hark I hark I I hear his footsteps now— 

He's through the garden gate; 
Run, little Bess, and ope the door, > 

And do not let him wait! 
Shout, baby, shoutu and clap thy hands. 
For father on the. threshold stands I 

^ MABT HOWnt. ^ 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

DIVISION INTO CLASSES. 

M, Let US see how far we haye 
gone in our Natural History. 

I said that the Kingdom of Na- 
ture is divided into three kingdoms 
— viz., the Animal, the Vegetable, 
and the Mineral Kingdoms. 

L. We are learning about the 
Animal Elingdom — 

M, And it is a very long road 
through this Animal Kingdom. It 
will take us many years to reach 
the end of it Indeed, you might 
spend all ^our life, and twenty- 
more lives if you could hav^ them, 
in learning from this kingdom 
alone, without . observing the 
others. We are now going to 
enter the Vertebrated Sub-^ng- 
dom, and lean see before us many 
pleasant paths which vou will like 
to travel in. In Grod's works, as 
well as in Grod*s word, there are 
many "ways of pleasantness." 
Come, then, let us make haste, 
and proceed! 

The^Auimal Kingdom is ar- 
ranged into 

£, Four sub-kingdoms, thus — 
The Vertebrated, 
The Articulated, 
The Molluscous, and 
The Radiated Animals. 

W. We begun by describing a 
vertebrated animal- and its frame- 
work. Please let me describe one 
to you. A Vertebrated Animal, 
such as THE Boo, has (1.) an in- 
ternal framework ; (2.) four limbs; 
(3.) red blood. His framework 
consists of — 

M. No, Willie, it would be too 
tedious for me to stop and hear 
all that over again — I dare saj that 
you have all remembered the les- 
son. Let us now see whether the 
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vertebrated animals require or^ 
ranging. 

I wifi arrange some of them for 
you in a nice orderly class. To 
make a good dass they must be 
all alike. As I write down their 
names, L will repeat them aloud, 
verv slowly, and as I repeat them, 
will you imagine that you see them 
standing before you in a long 
row ? Tell me if you think they 
arealike. 

Lion, Elephant, 

Sprat, Hedgehog, 

Cameleopard Hippopotamus, 

Mole, Robin, 

Whale, Turtle, 

Mouse, Humming'biid, 
BoaConstnctor, Cow, 

Sole, Dove, 

Eagle, Salmon, 

Frog, Cat, 

White Bear, Ostrich, 

Hen, Crocodile, 

Horse, Boy, 

Bat, Squirrel, 
Ass, ' Parrot, 

Nightingale, Pig. 

Tr. Oh, mamma! Is that what 
you call a class? What a dis- 
orderly company. How different 
they seem! They are as bad as 
Bonaparte's army, which you told 
us 'about in the urst lesson. 

M, How are we to go to work 
if we want to arrange them in 
classes ? 

W. I think I know,* mamma — 
we must do as Bonaparte did. 
Find out something in which a num- 
ber of the animals arc alike, and 
then put all those animals in a 
reigiment by themselves— just as 
he did with the red coats, and blue 
coats, and black coats. 

Ion, I will tell you something, 
mamma. A nimiber of them are 
alike because they can Jlif, The 
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robin, the niffhtingale, the 
humming-bird, and the bat. 

L, And others can swim. The 
sprat, the sole, and the whale. 

W. And others walk. Boys do 
—and cows, and pigs. 

Ion, Ah, and others cannot da 
any of these things yery well. 
They crawl abouty or hop or Jump. 
Frogs do— and the toad, and 
lizanl. The boa constrictor — and 
the turtle. 

L, Yon forget, Ion. They can 
swim — 

Ion, So they can. But we may 
say that the vertebrated animals 
have these different ways of mov- 
ing, because they live in different 
places. The first company live in 
the air; the next live in the water; 
the next on the land; and the 
others belong to the land and wa- 
ter too. 

M, Now, think again — seeing 
that they are intend^ to live in 
different places and circumstances, 
and must have different ways of 
moving about, what else must they 
have? 

L, They must have different 
sorts of umbs to move - with, of 
course. 

M. That is true. Let us notice 
an animal that walks on the land. 
— Here is a picture of a Cow — 
What limbs nas she for walking 
with? 

W, She has four— r— r— 

L. Say four loings, Willie — 

W, No — ^four legs, 

M, And if you place your hand, 
Willie, on the body of a cow, you 
will notice that it feels warm; — but 
if vou take up a swimming ani- 
mal — a fish — 

W, Ah, — ^its body will feel cold. 
I have noticed that — and the cold 
firogs, and toads, and other crefqi- 
ing animals. Uncle Thomas's 
tortoise feels cold. 



M. This leads ns to a very im- 
portant point. The fishes, and 
these other animals which can live 
in the water, have cold blood— \m^ 
the cow, and those animals which 
live on the land, have warm blood. 
Let us notice something else. 
What is there covering all parts of 
the cow'^ body, and keepmg her 
warm? 

W, She is covered with hair, 
manmia. I have hair, but only 
on my head — at least, there is 
a little hair growing all over my 
body, but it is not so thick as the 
cow*s. 

• Ion. No, Willie — ^for you can 
put clothes on, and make yourself 
as warm as you> please, flshei 
have no hair, nor frogs — ^I suppose 
tliev would not like to be warm- 
perhaps they dislike heat as much 
as we dislike cold. 

TT. So I thmk that if the frogs 
wanted to make themselves com- 
fortable by the fire — they would 
all sit round a piece of ice — 

M, But let us proceed. All 
these animals which live on the 
land, are much attached to their 
young — and they are provided 
with a substance for feeding them, 
called — 

W. MUk, mamma. Yes, I re- 
member how you told us in the 
lesson on milk, that the cow be- 
longs to a class of animals which 
suckle their young, and are called 
Mammals. 

M. And that is the class of ver- 
tebrated animals we are talking 
about. We have noticed foui 
points in the cow: — Her limbs — 
blood— covering — and her young. 
Listen while I make her "descrip- 
tion ** for you. 

The Cow has 

Limbic which are legs for walk- 
ing on the land* 

Bhody which is warm. 
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A Covering of hair, and 

Its ymtn^'are fed fVom the milk 
in its body. 

It is therefore called a Mammal. 

Now, can you make me a class 
of Mammals, from the list we 
made at the beginning of the 
lesson? 

L, Yes, I think so, mamma. 
We are to look over the list, think 
of each animal slowly, and see 
which of them are like the cow in 
these four points. 

Ion, Ah, we will mark them 
with a pencil 

A CLASS OF MAMMALS. 

First, The Cow is a Mammal, 
and so are 

* The Lion, 
The Cameleopard, 
The Mole, 
The Mouse, 
The White Bear, 
The Horse, 
The A»s, 
The Elephant, 
The Hedgehog, 
The Itippopotamns, • 
The Cat, 
The Boy, 
The Squirrel, 
The Pig. 

M, That wiU do. You have 
only left out two, 

jt. Which are those, mamma? 

M, Oh, never mind now. I 
dare sa/I shall find them in some 
of the other classes, when you 
make them. Let us proceed 
again. 

We will now notice a flying 
animal Here is Lucy's canary 
bird. Come out of your cage, sir, 

• The readers of " Pleasant Pages " 
should not read these names, but go 
over the list themselves, form their 
own class, and then compare it with 
Ion's. 
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and hop on my finger. Yon are 
now to think of its linibs, blood, 
covering, and young. See if in 
these points it is like the cow. 

See, Willie, if it has four legs— 

W. I can only see two at pre- 
sent,' mamma. Two of its limbs 
are legs — and two are wings. 

Z. Its blood, mamma, is warm, 
like the cows, — for I have often 
felt that its body is warm, when 
I have held it in my hands; 
and, you said that it was the 
warmth of her body which hatched 
the eggs. 

M, But its blood differs from 
the cow*s— ^for the blood of all 
flying animals is warmer than that 
of the Mammals. You shall kno^r 
whv some day. 

ton. We must notice its covering 
next. That is not like the cow's, 
for it is covered with feathers. 

M, What do you say of its 
young—has it any milk to feed 
them with ? 

Ion, I should suppose not, mam- 
ma — ^because, how could the little 
canaries suck with their beaks 2 
But I know one curious thing 
about her young — tJiey are bom in 
eggs — and when they aie bom the 
old bird feeds them with worms, 
or cateipUlars, or seeds — or pieces 
of grain chopped up. 

L, Yes, and their father goes 
and fetches it for them — 

lon^ And so he ought. Now, 
mamma, shall I make '*the de- 
scription?" 

M, Yes. 

Ion, The Canabt has 
limbs, one pair of which are 
legs, and the other pair 
wings; 
blood, which is even warpier 

than that of Mammals; 
a covering of feathers; and 
its young are bom in an egg. 
Such an animal is called a eisd. 
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W. Now we will make the class. 
Bring joor pencil, Ion. 

A CLASS OF BIRDS. 

The Canary 
is a bird, and so are 

The Eagle, 

The Hen, 

The Bat, 

The Niditingale, 
^ The Robin, 

The Humming-bird, 

The Dove! 

The Ostrich, 

The Parrot. 
M, I said that I sheold find the 
two missing Mammals in some of the 
classes. I can see the name of one. 
Is the hat covered with feathers ? 

W, No, mamma. But it can 
fly — it has wings. 

M. I thought you would say that 
— so I have brought a stuffed spe- 
cimen with me. Let us see what 
sort of a bird it would make. Look 
first at its beak. 



L. 1 see that it has none, 
mamma. It has teeth, and very 
sharp pointed ones. 

M, Secondly — look at its 
feathers. 

Ion, But, mamma, it is covered 
with hair — and the wings are only 
made of a sort of skin. 

M. And I must tell you, too, 
that it feeds its young with milk. 
It cannot lay eggs. 

W. Then mamma, it is a 
Mammal — a flying Mammal. 

M, Yes. 

Ion, Lend me your pen-knife, 

E lease. Ill scratch him out of the 
St. 

M, We will stop now. Let us 
remember that the animals you 
have marked on the list are all 
warm-blooded animals. Two of 
the classes of vertebrated animals, 
the Mammals and the Birds, 
have warm blood — ^while the other 
classes have — 

W. Cold blood. 



PRACTICAL BBNBVOLENCB. 

Hi is the wisest, and the happiest man. 
Who, in his sphere, does all the good he oan, 
And, with a ready hand, and generous heart, 
Performs to all tlie benefactor's part ; 
He clothes the naked, he the hungry feeds, 
Consoles the sorrowing, for the gailty pleads; 
His are the jojs which pall not on the sense. 
And his the high reward of pore benevoUnee, 

H. a. ADAMS. 

BbadebI whosoever thou art. 
What thy God has given, impart; 
Hide it not within the ground, 
Bend the cup of blessing round. 

Hast thou power ? — the weak defend ; 
Light ? — give light — thy knowledge lend ; 
Rich? — ^rememW Him whogare; 
Free ? — bo brother to the slave. 
Called a blessing to inherit. 
Bless, and richer blessings merit ; 
Give, and more shall vet he given ; 
Lif9e, and serve, and look for Heaven, 

JOSIAH C0SD3UL 

z* 
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THE NORMAN KINGS. 

WUiLIAX THB OONQUBBOB. 

^P. Here begins the history of 
the Norman period. 

William conquered Habold in 
the Battle of Hastings, October 
14th, 1066. 

But he had only gained om 
battle, and most of the English 
were determined not to submit. 
Quickly, they sent for Edoab 
Athblino, the grandson of 
Edmund Ironside, and sent for an 
Archbishop to crown him. 
Quickly, Willlaj« left the battle- 
field, and made haste to reach 
London. He stopped at Dover, to 
take possession of the castle there, 
and then marched on to the capitaL 
There, iJthough a part of his army 
was met by the Savons of South- 
wark, and was driVen back, he 
was received by the inhabitants 
of London, who thought that 
he would make a better king 
than Edgar. So, on the 25th of 
December (Christmas day), he was 
crowned king, at Westminster 
Abbey, by the Archbishop of York. 

The Normans who were present 
in the abbey were asked in 
French, and the Saxons who were 
present^vere asked in English:—- 
« Will you have the Duke William 
to be your king?" and they cried 
" Yes," with veryloud shouts and 
acclamations. William was much 
pleased with the Londoners, and to 
thanJc them he gave them a 
Charter — that is, a promise written 
on a piece of paper, to say that 
they should have great privileges. 
On part of it is written : — 

*' 1 \itt\axt sou to %t an latiM 

toortHs. Ai 60V toere in tte l^AffS 

ot ZUng £litDarli; anlr 1 grant 

M'm enrrs t%m «taU U \i% 



iMIer'f . |eCr. attet ^tf fa^ttt 
l^asf ; anH 1 tDill not wMst ans 
lietfon to 1^0 fiou torong. iSoli 
iifep son." 

But, I am sorry to say that ho 
forgot his promise, as you shall 
hear. 

Being now king of the southern 
districts, he proceeded to conqi||r 
the midland parts and the north. 

Many hard fights and stru^les 
did the Saxons make— but, Wil- 
liam persevered. First subduing 
the people of Somerset, Devon, 
and Gloucester, he proceeded 
upward8,*and the cities of Oxford, 
Worcester, Leicester, Lincoln, and 
many others fell into his hands. 
Crowds of fresh Normans arrived 
to help him. Wherever William 
and his followers went, they 
punished the English without 
mercy — sei^ng their riches, and 
reducing them to a state of mean- 
ness and poverty. 

The Saxons were treated so 
badly, that, in the next year, when 
William left England, on a visit 
to Normandy, to see his subjects 
there— being driven to despair by 
their sufferings — they made a con- 
spiracy. They determined that, 
on the coming Ash Wednesday, 
when the Normans would be at 
church, they would then murder 
them all, just as Ethelred had mur- 
dered all the Danes. 

William, however, heard of this 
bad scheme, and returned in time 
to prevent it. And, from this 
time, he lost all trust in the Saxons 
—he began to hate them, and to 
treat them as his worst enemies. 
He was a man of a fierce and 
determined mind, so he began the 
wars again wjth still greater cruelty. 
The next year, and the next he 
spent in the middle and north fd 
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England, destroying the people and 
cities. 

The Saxons could not resist 
openly in battle — but in the night 
they assassinated the Normans, 
and hung up then: bodies in the 
woods and public roads. William, 
in his turn, became more fierce 
than ever, and when he found great 
resistance from the people in 
Toid^hire, Durham, and Northum- 
berland, ho ordered t^at the three 
counties should be " laid waste." 
The Normans executed this order 
in the manner of cruel savages. 
They burned every house* and 
farm, slaughtered the sheep, cattle, 
women, and men, and drove others 
into the woods, to die of hunger 
and cold. This large tract of fertUe 
country was thus made bare, and 
became a vast desolate wilderness. 

Edgar * Atheling, and the 
Saxon chiefs, Edwin and Morkar, 
were now obliged to submit to 
William— and now no one dared 
to resist him, from the river Tweed 
to the Land's End. 

During these three years, the 
Normans, who had come over with 
WilUam had been receiving the 
spoils as their reward. William 
was obliged to give them all he 
had promised. 

After keeping for himself all the 
treasures of King Harold, with the 
golden plunder from the abbeys, 
Sie churches, and the shops, — 
he gave to each man so much, 
according to the bargain he had 
made with him when they started 
from Normandy. Every priest, 
baron, knight, and soldier, claimed 
his share. Some had estates and 
castles — ^some were made gover- 
nors of towns and villages— some 
were paid in money — and some 
had fine Saxon ladies to marry, 
whose poor husbands or fathers 
they had killed at Hustings. 



All these things, the houses^ 
lands, and riches, were taken 
without mercy from the Saxons. 
" The to\vns suffered in a manner 
different from the country. At 
Pevensey, in Sussex — the to^vn 
where the Normans landed — the 
soldiers shared the houses amongst 
themselves, and drove out the con- 
quered people. Sometimes they 
took the people too, and portionea 
them out like so many slaves." The 
people and houses of Dover, a 
place which was half destroyed by 
fire, were treated in this way. 

The Norman, "Raoul de Courpes- 
pine received three houses and a 
poor woman's field. 

Geoffiy de Mandeville seized on 
forty houses which were sur- 
rounded by fields and gardens. 

One called Engelry seized the 
houses and lands of fourteen Saxon 
Thanes. 

One rich Saxon placed himself 
under the protection of a Norman 
called faultier. 

Another Englishman became *a 
serf or slave, to dig the soil in his 
OTVTi field. 

Scarcely- a Saxon was allowed 
to keep his rank and wealth. The 
meanest common soldier in Wil- 
liam's armv was placed above th.e 
families or the powerful Saxon 
Thanes. "The man who had 
crossed the sea with a quilted cas- 
sock and wooden bow of a foot- 
soldier, now rode through" the 
land, mounted on a war-horse — 
whilst the men who drove the 
cattle, the common herdsmen of 
Normandy, and the weavers of 
Flanders, suddenly became persons 
of consequence." 

All over the conquered English 
land, the sixty thousand foUowera 
of William settled down like a 
band of nobles in the midst of a 
nation of slaves. 
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ThiM, by the end of the year 
1670, was made a most miserable 
change, and England was con- 
quered. 

W. How many more times is 
England to be conquered ? 

P. Ah! poor old England — ^how 
many times she had been con- 
quered! 

Poor old England! — conquered 
again! — Not only the people, but 
the soil changed hands. If the 
ancieut soil-^the broad fields, hills, 
and rocks — which had been there 
firom the beginning, could ^ave 
spoken, they would have made 
you a mournful ditty. They 
would have given you some pages 
of history which have never yet 
been written. They would have 
told you, — We wonder whom we 
shall belong to next — we fields and 
plains have been owned by many 
masters. 

First we belonged to— 

W. The Animals, papa, — 
before the men were made^ 

P. Ah, to be sure. Tnen we 
belonged to — 

L. The Ancient Britons. 

P. Then to— 

L. The Saxons. 

P. Hien we belonged^ to— 

L. The Danes. 

P. Then to— 

L. The Saxons again. 

P. And now it seems we are to 
be Norman land. 

W, Poor old country! 

P. Ah, those hills and plains 
had seen strange scenes. Espe- 
cially the tops of the mountains, 



which looked far over the land. I 
wonder what they would have said, 
if they could. 

They would perhaps have told 
you, as I did, how beautiful the 
island was once — and would have 
grumbled not a Jit tie at the men 
who had made such disturbance and 
mischief. The sheep, they would 
tell you, and the cattle, eat the 
grass we give them, and lie down 
quietly. The birds make nature 
more beautiful — but, as for these 
men — Normans, Saxons, and 
Danes^they destroy the country 
with fire. They build houses on 
our scJil — then bum them, and strew 
tbe ashes on our fields. We are 
weary of their wars. When will 
they be quieit, and dwell in peace 
like sons of the soil? 

W. Instead of cutting it up with 
railroads! 

P. But there were no railroads 
then. Let us return to the history 
It was nearly 800 years ago — a. n. 
1070. Now go back to that time, 
and imagine yourself sitting on one 
of those mountain-tops, looking 
down at the people beneath —what 
a picture you would have seen I 

L, But, papa, just look up at 
the clock 

P. Dear me ! there's a very sad 
picture ! the short hand is at nine, 
I must make haste to business. 

W, Thank you, dear papa, good 
bye! 

It's a good thing, Lucy, that 
papa did not go back 800 years— he 
would have had to make very great 
haste. 



DELAY NOT. 



Whatever work we have to do 
Should never be delayed ; 

B«eaa8e the same excuses too 
To-morrow will be mode. 
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Delay is dangerous — and it turns 

To trouble in the end ; 
But chiefly in our souls' ooneems 

It most to ruin tend* 
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i;he crust of the earth. 

SKETCH OF GEOLOGY (CoTldnuedJ. 

Ion. Please, dear papa, you have 
nade a mistake; at least, we sup- 
pose that you did, because, in the 
little drawing at the end of the 
last lesson, you have called the 
second set of rocks the Secondary 
Rocks. 

P. It should have been Tran- 
sition, I cannot tell, Willie, how 
the mistake happened. There are 
a few mistakes in the other parts, 
which I must leave you to correct 
yourselves. You will be sure to 
have noticed them, if you have 
read the lessons carefully. Th^ 
rocks I spoke of in the last lesson 
were — 

Ion, The Primary Rocks, and 
the Transition Rocks. 

P. To-day we will begin where 
we left off last time, at the Tran- 
sition Rocks. I said that the time 
when these rocks were formed, was 
the beginning of a great period 
called the fifth day. There was 
broad daylight then, and the bright 
sun shone on a surface of water 
and land. But how different was 
its appearance then and now ! 
Look at your Map .of the World 
nowj and you will mark five great 
pieces of land -7 Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, 'and Australia. 
But ihen^ the greater part of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and the northern lands 
were covered with water, and very 
large islands were beginning to 
rise. 

L, What, move up, papa? 

Ion, Islands are not alive, papa. 
I have heard of the sun nsing, 
but— 

P. Ah, this is quite a different 
thing. This rising is caused by 
Che action of the heat. When you 
have had baked custard for dinner, 



perhaps you may have sometimes 
noticed a few little brown swellings 
on the surface. 

W, I have, papa; they are liko 
blisters. I have broken them with 
my spt>on. 

P. Well, the matter or substance 
of this globe was then just as easily 
acted upon by the heat as the cus- 
tard. (Indeed it is so now.) We 
^all see how the heat under the 
earth has caused great swellings on 
its surface. There are some smooth 
gentle risings on the surface. These 
are in the parts where the action 
of the heat was not very strong, or 
where perhaps the strata of aque- 
ous rocks were very tough, so that 
they would hend, and not burst. 
But, in other parts, the strata of 
rocks have not been gtrong enough 
to resist the fire. Then, the 
melted matter beneath has hurst 
through, boiling up to a great height. 
This matter, as it cooled, formed 
very great swellings, which in time 
became quite cold, and were covered 
with exaih. Do you know what 
these "very great swellings" are 
called, now? 

Ion, Mountains, I suppose. 

W, So do I. But when these 
great mountains were in fhe sea, I 
suppose that if they were tall 
enough to get their heads above 
water, they formed islands. 

P. That is right, WiUie. The 
islands in the sea are onlv the tops 
of mountains and rocks under 
water. But let us proceed with the 
history of the fifth day; we have 
a long, long period before us. 

The Primary and Transition 
rocks had been formed. All Eu> 
rope and the northern half of th6 
globe, with the exception of a few 
very large islands, was, I said^ 
co^rered with water, and the sun 
shone on the quiet earth and sea. 
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Still qaict ! not a sound, but the 
"rumbling" sometimes caused by 
the fire beneath, or the gentle rip- 
ples or angry roar of the water 
above. But sometimes there was 
no wind about, and the sea was 
lazy ; then it was very quiet. 

Yet I told you there was life. 
The vegetables — the branched, pie 
soft-bodied, the joint(;d, an4 even 
back-boned animals — the fislies — 
were there ; they were all living 
and growing, but none of them 
uttered a sound. These " moving 
creatures, which hod life," moved 
silently in the sea. As yet there 
were no animals on the land. 

And there was good reason for 
this too — ^no animals covdd have 
lived there. You have heard of 
the gas carbon. Your mamma told 
you, Ion, how the air carried away 
the carbon from the blood in your 
lungs, but imagine the air to be 
full of carbon ! 

Ion, I suppose that when we 
breathed, we should have too much 
carbon in our lungs, and be suf- 
focate/!. 

P. You certainly would. Ion. 
And at the beginning of the fifth 
day, the air was fuU of carbon. 
That is why there were no land 
animals or men. The place was 
not ready for them. 

L, Then that carbon would have 
to be cleared away first, and the 
air must be made pure. I wouder 
what God did with the carbon. 
Where did he put it? 

P. It must have been put away 
somewhere, for none of it was lost. 
God never loses anything that He 
has made, nor wastes it, not even 
the most minute particle of carbon. 
The fact is, it was intended to be 
used up, and we are using it now. 
Just poke the fire. Ion. There it 
is ! the old carbon gas that was in 
the air ten thousandis of years ako 
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— there it bums and blazes with * 
merry flame. 

L. What do you mean, papa? 
Are you talking about the coals ? 
Ah, the French word for coal is 
charhon. Is coal carbon ? 

W, And you said, papa,. that 
the carbon was a gas. How can it 
be in coal? 

P. Ah, there is a mystery 1 
Have patience, and listen. First, 
we will inquire, how was the car- 
bon in the air cleared awayf 

There were millions of beautiful 
insects at work in the sea, just at 
this time; they were busy using up 
the lime they found in the water, 
and making it into rocks, which 
we call coral rocks. There were 
also millions of shell-fish, whose 
shells were made of lime. As ages 
passed on, and these shell-nsh 
were continu&Uy dying, their shells 
and the works of the coral insect 
being pressed down by the water,, 
made a thick stratum of rock, 
which was nearly all lime. 

W, What is that stratum called, 
papa? 

P. It is called Limestone Rock. 
Do you remember my lesson on 
lime — ^whether I said anything to 
you about carbonic acid gas ? 

Ion. Yes, pap'a. You said that 
the lime h^a an affinity for it — ab- 
sorbs it, forming carbonates of 
lime. 

P. That is true. Then think 
how much carbon this great stra- 
tum of limestone must have ab- 
sorbed ! For it was a very thick 
stratum. And again, it was spread 
over a very large surface. It was 
even founa on the high mountains, 
so that it is called Mottntain Ltme- 
stone. 

W, Then that was one way in 
which the carbon was cleared awaV 
— ^by making limestone to absorb 
it — ^was there any other way P 
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P, ITes. You must know that 
plants yeecf on car&on. The climate 
all over the earth was very warm 
and moist, so that although animals 
could not breathe the air, its state 
was exactly suited for the plants. 
They liked the warmth, the mois- 
ture, and the carbon ; they absorbed 
it plentifully, and they grew fa- 
mously. Look at this plant, and 
see to what a size they grew. 



This is called a Pern Plant. 
If we could hwre been in the 
world to see the islands and broad 
lands formed by the layer of 
mountain limestone, we should 
have seen these fine plants grow- 
ing on the surface in immense 
jungles. The lands were also clothed 
with thick forests of other mighty 
trees, perhaps even larger than the 
great palm and sago trees which 
grow now in hot countries. All 
these plants and trees grow for 
many years bv feeding on the car- 
bon which tfcey were "clearing 
away" from the atmosphere. 

]V. How very plump and woody 
they must have grown I 

P, Yes, for they had the land all 
to themselves. There was still a 
solemn silence on the earth — in- 
tense silence. No animals lived in 
those fine trees. No bird sang to 
them. No insect hummed. No 
sound broke the dreary solitude of 
the deep, dark, shady forests. 

Ion, But I suppose that some 
animals were made as soon as the 
carbon was absorbed from the air ? 

P. No. These fern plants and 
other trees had no jhwers on 
them ; where there are no flowers 
on a plant, there will be no ft-tiits 
— and when there are no fruits, 
then the Animals — 

L. They would have died if 
they had been made. They could 
not live on the leaves, I suppose. 
Then what would become of these 
great forests, after all? They were 
of no use, not even to chop up 
for fire-wood. 

P. Yes, indeed. Let me tell 
you again. Grod uses up every- 
thing, nothing is wasted. These 
old trees! — He has kept them ever 
since for men to " chop up for fire- 
wood." Yes! He put them away 
for us ten thousands of vcars 
before we were bom. He knew- 
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that on ''the sixth day,** He should 
make man, s^d he did not 
forget to think even of such little 
people as Lucy, Willie, Ion, and 
Ada, who, as well as the rest of 
mankind, like to sit by a nice fire. 
80 — He mcuie it into Coal for us. 
Should we not love Him now very 
much, whenever we look at the 
couls? What a kind Father! 
Think again of his making coal 
for us before we were made. 

L, And makinff fresh air for us 
at the same time!— But do, papa, 
tell us how it was done. 

P. Yes, so I will. But it is a 
terrible tale. Can you think of 
this Island of Britain? 

W, Yes. We are thinking 
about it — I am. 

P. Well, then,— on this Island of 
Britain the stately ferns and forest 
trees, in their silent grandeur, grew 
up fresh and green. When, lot God 
sent the waters upon them. 

The fire beneath began to move 
and shake the earth again — to 
rock it to and fro. The trembling 
earth quaked, and the earthquake 
shook the sea, as well aS the land. 

Think, for a moment, that you 
can see it. Now, God moves the 
sea. Listen! Ah, listen, and 
look, as the rising and foaming 
sea roars, and the mad waves dash 
on. The rivers, too — ^Look at 
them! As the mountains shake, 
they pour down in torrents, flood- 
ing the land — arising even to the 
tops of the trees. Down they 
rush to flee away from the troubled 
hills, tearing down the single trees, 
and rocks, and earth. Then, as 
God moves the fire beneath once 
more, the forest again rocks to 
and firo; and as the land seems 
to sink — the angry sea rising to 
a great height, sweeps onwards 
the sands from the shore;— and, ah ! 
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the beautiful forest treesi— vDiej 
are lost beneath the waves, sod 
pressed down by an enormous 
weight of stod, grit, stones, earth,, 
and mud. 

Yes. — Turn away your eyesl 
— ^The forest is gone. — It is " put 
away," and ^ is silent as before. 
The island is sunk; the trees are 
buried alive. Over all are the 
waves, which are quiet again; and, 
like waves which are half-ashamed 
of themseives, they just splash 
backwards and forwards in an idle, 
indifierent mood. 

The forests in timewere changed 
into coal — for they were pressed 
down and jammed together by the 
weight above. This pressure 
caused heat — so that the pressure 
from above and the heat from 
beneath caused them to bum — 
but not flame. 

W. 1 suppose that they could 
not make flames; there was no 
room for them. 

P. Or rather say, there was no 
air. — ^The trees, therefore, did not 
lose their carbon, but changed 
into charcoal. This charcoal be- 
came gradually harder, until it 
formed the substance we call 
Coal, 

And now — ^what changes there 
are! In the very place where, if 
a man could have stood thousands 
of years ago, he would have said^ 
"Glorious forest!** he now says, 
"Durham Coal field." 

W. And— "The present cash 
price, 23s. per ton.** 

P. This is a veiy long lesson. 
I hope that the Printer will print 
it all. Let us remember what we 
have learned. We have begun to 
talk of the Secondary Mocks — and 
have heard of 

The Mountain Limbbtoke, and 

The Cojll viblos. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

p. Let us recapitulate ft little. 
What do you call a figure with 
three sides r 

Z. A triangle, 

P. Tell me the four-sided 
figures you have heard of. 

L. The rhomb — the rectangle — 
the parallelogram — and the tra- 
pezium. 

P. Let me hear you describe a 
nquarc ? 

What is a rhomhf 

What is a rectangle f 

What is a parallelogram f 

What is a trapezium f* 

What do you call the line dra\ni 
through a picture to show which 
objects are on a level with the eye? 

L. The horizontal line. 

P. What do you call the point 
in the horizontal line opposite to 
the poiBt of station? 

Ion, Tlie point of sight. 

P. What do you call the point 
opposite to the point of sight, the 
place where you stand to look at 
the picture ? 

Ion. The point of station. 

P. What 18 the use of the point 
of sight? 

Ion, When we make a side-view 
of any objects, and draw the hori- 
zontal lines of those objects, they 
must all slant. And they must 
slant in such away that they toould 
meet at that point if they were long 
enough. 

P. In what direction would they 
riant? 

^ W. 1 can tell you, papa. In 
different directions. The lines 
above the point of sight must in- 
cline down to it, — and those below 
the point of sight must incline 
upwards—just as you may see in 

* An accurate definition of each 

figure should bo given by the reader. • 
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this side view of & ladder which 
Ion and I have drawn. 



S 

s 



\>>N 



^^^ 




If the ladder were exactly in front 
of us, all the rails would be drawn 
with horizontal lines, — and, now 
you see, papa, that some of the 
lines slant upwards and some 
down, as I told you. 

P. But one of the lines is quite 
horizontal. 

W. Yes. That is because it is 
exactly on a level with the ey^ — 
so it falls on the horizontal hne, 
and it must be horizontal. 

P. I can understand. If you 
please, here is one more question. 
I said that whan you are drawing 
objects in perspective, the lines of 
some of them must incline to the 
point of sight ; while in others the 
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lines must in-line to a vanishing 
point. How can you tell whiai 
lines must incline to the point of 
sight ? 

Ion, I remember, papa. In 
order to know, we must araw an 
imaginary line from the point of 
station to the point of sight — 
then when we draw the sides of 
those objects which are parallel 
to this line, their horizontal lines 
must incline to the point of 
sight. 

P. But suppose the objects are 
not parallel to this imagihaiy 



Ion, Then they must incline to 
a vanishing point. 

P. Suppose, then, that I get 
this ladder of yours, and only turn 
it round a little way. You see 
that I have turned it round a veiy 
little. Now, if I were to make a 
line with a piece of string, from 
your eye to the point of sight 
opposite—would the ladder be 
parallel with that line? 

Ion, No, papa. 

P. Then, of course, I must make 
the lines of the rails incline to — 

W,j Ion, and L. A vanishing 
point. 




P. Then see me do it. Now, 
70U may all sit down and copy 
both these ladders in your draw- 
ing-books. In one ladder the 
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lines are to be drawn to the Fours 
OF Sight. 

In the other, they are to bd 
drawn to a Vanishing Point. 
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HONESTY. 
benjamin's bookstall. 

At the window where Jane had 
sat waiting for Benjamin,— there 
sat Benjamin waiting for Jane. 
She had gone to market to buy 
something for dinner. It was the 
honr jnst after breakfast, when the 
day is still new and fresh, and 
cheerful and hopefdl thoughts 
come. Twas the pleasant tmie 
when men bid each other a merrj 
good morning— *twas the bostling 
time when fo&s have woke np with 
new life ; 'twas the starting time of 
tiie day. 

Benjamin sat, and looked oat 
of the window. He watched the 
merry school-boys, who, cheered 
with fresh spirits from home, were 
chattering aloud, and swinging 
their bags, and starting off briskly 
for f chooL Then he watched the 
men of the city, who were going 
to their tasks at much harder 
schools. But, they went off with 
"life,"— for from head to foot 
they had been renewed. Ah, — 
from head to foot! Since last 
night the marks of trayel which 
hi^ stained dieir feet had been all 
brushed away— they wore bright 
boots once more. Ah I since last 
night the marks of toil which had 
saadened their faces had been all 
cleared away — ^they wore bright 
looks once more. Ah ! the care- 
worn looks which they brought 
from their contact with cunnmg 
men, had all been rubbed off cU 
Home. Ah! their dark cloudy 
faces had been brightened again, 



by sunny smiles fh>m fresh and 
more innocent souls. 

The pure love flowing from 
children and wife, had led up 
their thoughts to the Giver of 
good. 

The hours of rest, and joy, and 
peace, had prepared them to start 
again. 

These blessed influences of 
SWEET HOME had chccred and 
renewed them all. 

W, I woftder whether any of 
them had been reading " Pleasant 
Pages!" 

^P. No doubt they had— most of 
them. They had read the children 
their lesson at the morning meal. 
Each one had taught some pleasant* 
thought to his child, and was think- 
ing how well he had be^n the day. 
It was pleasant to begin each day 
by doing good. Indeed, one of 
them, even in the street, was hum- 
ming one of our hymns, which he 
had learned for himself— 

"Home! sweet home! an ampU 
treasure, 
Home! with every blessiiifforowii'd, 
Home ! perpetual source ofpleasure^ 
Home! a noble strain resound."^ 

I should think that the thought 
of this verse made his labour very 
sweet to him — and made him fed 
that, after all, it is a good thing to 
go to work. 

But, alas for Benjamin! There 
came only doleful thoughts to him 
when he saw every one busy but 
himself. He had told Jane that 
before she came back he cer- 
tainly would find out some plan 
to get a living — but, he thought 
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and thought again, and no plan 
came. 

Jane's qaestion, " How are we 
'to pay the rent?" came to him 
again, and made him feel sad — 
when suddenly in came Jane her- 
self with a laughing face. 

*'Ah, Benjamin, you have not 
found out the new plan yet — ^I can 
tell by your sad looks. But I have 
found it 1 I have found it 1 See how 
God sends thoughts! It came to 
me in the middle of the street close 
by the baker's, where I met an old 
man carrying a bundle of books. 
Will you give me a penny for my 
thoudits?'' 

" Yes. If they are good ones.** 

*^ Then here's a good one. Keep 
a hookstall! 

" Give mefcijr penny." 

"Well," said James slowly, 
** that-is-a-good-thoughC" 

" Of course. Here is a number 

•of books we have — dusty ones. 

There's part of uncle's school 

books and library packed i^> in 

that chest.** 

There was not much more said 
. about it; for, an hour afterwards, 
they were veiy busy with a sponge, 
duster, India-rubber, penknife, and 
paste; and the table, the floor, the 
chairs, all parts of the room were 
full of books— there was really no 
place to sit down upon. 

And so on — the next day, and 
the ne^t, while Jane, who was a 
good hand at drawing and printing, 
made some bills to stick on the 
covers. 

Enpield's Sfeakeb. 9d. 
P. ViROiLii Mabonis Ofbba. 7d. 
Ovid (good edition). Is. 9d. 
Baxteb's Saints' Kbst. Is. 

. CiESAB DE BeLLO GaLLIOO. Is. 

DoDDBiDGS's Rise akd Pbo- 

ORES8. Is. 

CowPBB'8 Poems (2 vols.) 3s. 6d. , 
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Good School Atlas (very dieapj^ 
Psalms and Htmns. 4d. 

Some small books were put into 
a basket, with a label—ALL 2o. 
Each. 

Some old engravings and co- 
loured prints were marked— Ebox 
Id. Each. 

Some pamphlets, tracts, and 
loose maps were marked — ^To bb 
bold cheap. 

An old stool, and part of a 
chair were found, and made of the 
same height. 

A leaf of a kitchen table was 
placed upon them. 

Then all was complete, and the 
venr next morning, by half-past 
eignt o'clock, Benjamin and Jane 
were seen placing these things at 
the comer of a street leading into 
Goswell Road. 

I must not stop to tell you about 
Jane, who could not go away, but 
sat on a step very near to watdi 
the gentlemen passing to the City. 
Nor can I tell you abotkt the first 
customer, who actually carried off 
the Ovid, and paid one and nine* 
pence for it. 

It would ti^e too long a time to 
tell you all— how, every day, Jane 
helped her poor wooden-legged 
brother to carry the books.. Or 
about the large ticket she printed 
— ''Books bought, bold, ob 
bxohanoed;" and another one 
— '' Pebiodicals bupplird to 
OBDBB ;** or how Jane went to 
places a long way off, and bought 
books so cheaply that Benjamin 
soon made enough money to pav 
the rent, and buy them bread, 
meat, and clothes. 

Ah, they loved to think about 
these things, and to feel that they 
wen honest. 

One evening, just as Benjamin 
was packing up, an elderly gentle- 
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man stood for ft long time at his 
stall, looking at the books, and 
then at him, until Benjamin 
said to himself, " I wish he would 
go away if he doesn't want to buy 
anything, and not keep on staring 
at me." 

But, no; at last he said, *' Ben- 
jamin." 

" Yes, sir, my name is Ben- 
jamin. How did you know that ?" 
" Is your name Benjamin 
Cooper?*^ 
"Yes, sir." 

**Ah, I thought so, my boy. 
You are exactly Uke your mother. 
I knew your poor mother twelve 
years before she died, and your 
little sister Jane. 1 should like to 
help you a little. I see that you 
sell periodibals." 
"Yes, sir." 

" Well, in my school— for I keep 
• large school at Hampstead — ^we 
use more than a pound's worth of 
periodicals eyery month. Suppose 
you supply me until next Christ- 
mas, that will be seven months." 

" But, sir, I have hardly enough 
money to—** 

" Oh, never mind that. I will 
pay you for .all of them now. I 
know that you will take care of 
the money.** 

"Jane," said Benjamin, as she 
came to him that evening, " what 
do you think I have in my 
pocket ?*' 
"I can't tell." 

"Why, seven bright sovereigns! 
Ill show them to you when we 
get home ; and a gentleman's card 
— * Mr. Gray, Hampstead.'*' Then 
he told her what had happened. 

They talked very muph that 
evening about Mr. Gray and the 
sovereigns ; indeed, uiey were 
looking at them, and making them 

Sin on the table, when Jane said 
,e had another good thought. 
AA* 



" It is a great pity,** she said, " to 
put away so much money in a 
drawer when it might be used. I 
know where to buy a parcel of 
books almost as cheap as waste 
paper, if I buy all of them, and 
they will only cost four pounds ; 
then we should have three pounds 
left, and by the time we wanted 
the other four, we should have 
sold the books for eight pounds /" 
So Benjamin thought, too, that it 
was a good thing; and the next 
day the books were bought. 

"Look," said Jane, as they 
reached home the next evening, 
" what a fine pile of clean books 
they are ! — all new. 1 shall print 
another board, I think — " Wholb- 
BALE Stationer and Book- 
seller." 

"Yesl** said Benjamin, "they 
make an important pile — but, — 
but, — I wish they had been bought 
with our own money — because, 
suppose we should not sell theml" 
and Benjamin's heart sank within 
him. 

"Ah!** said Jane, "I did not 
think about that — and they are 
nearly all alike — there are only 
four different sorts. Still, I don*t 
think there is much risk." , 

"But," said Benjamin, "there 
is ft little risk, so it does not 
seem right. I'm afraid that if our 
deaf mother were here, she would 
say that it is not honest to run 
any risk with oth^r people's 
money.** 

Benjamin had enough money Uf 
buy Mr. Gray his periodicals for 
the first, second, and third 
month: but, the new books did 
not sell very fast, and, on the fifth 
month, Jane had to part with some 
of the money they had saved. 

It happened in the next month 
that Benjamin was ill, then they 
f-^ind their "savings** were going 
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very fa«t — 80, although Jane 
would sometimes go and keep the 
stall herself and did sell a few 
more of the books, they were 
obliged to part with half of those 
which were left to a bookseller, for 
less than they had cost, and even 
to sell some for waste paper. 

But when the end of the sixth 
month was coming on, Benjamin 
was still unwell — 3iey had already 
been obliged to sell part of their 
goods, and saw that thej had only 
five shillings, with which to buy 
Mr. Gray his books. 

"It will be of no use to take 
him five shillings' worth," said 
Jane. " What shall we do ?** 

And every day they asked that 
question — sometimes they cried, 
until, at last, the day for buying 
the books came — amd then they 
could only ask each other again — 
"What shall we do?** On that 
day and* the next, they were full of 
bitter thoughts. On the day after, 
the postman brought them a letter 
from Mr. Gray — which said that 
he thought Benjamin must have 
made some mistake, as he had not 
yet received the books, and telling 
him to bring them in ihe course of 
the day. 

Jane was now in great trouble, 
and declared she would go to 
Hampstead herself. She therefore 
bought as many books astshe 
could for five shillings, and set off 
in the afternoon. 

But in the evening she returned 

# 'jme crying— for Ae had gone 

almost as far as the door of the 

house, and then, being afraid, had 

come back again. 

The next morning was a dreary 
time for Benjamin, who, after they 
had eaten breakfast, sat alone in 
the room, biting his nails. Jane 
h^ gone out again to keep the 
stalL He was still thinking the 
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old question — " What shall we 
do?** when he heard a gentle- 
man's voice on the stairs, which 
made his heart beat very mnchy 
and the next moment, in came Mr. 
Gray. 

" Well, Benjamin, my boy, how 
do you do?** he said, putting forth 
his hand, which Benjamin took 
very slowly. " I suppose that you 
are becoming such a great man 
now, and are so full of business, 
that you have not had time to 
send our books. Where are they T* 

" There are some of them, sir, on 
the chair.** 

"But why have you not bought 
them all ? I gave you the money." 

"If you please, sir — "he saidy 
bursting into tears. 

"Weill** 

"I have spent it !** 

Then Benjamin told him the 
whole history of the books. It 
happened, fortunately, that Mr. 
Gray was a kind-hearted man ; 
and when he heard of Benjamin's 
illness, and of all their troubles, 
and when he saw that he was 
really sorry, he did xiot reproach 
him very much. 

"I am afraid,** he jaid, "that 
yon did not think of your dear 
mother's words when you bought 
those books.** 

"No, sir, we only thought of 
them dterwards.** 

"And I should think that you 
forgot about God your Father — 
you should remember His provi' 
dence, and ask Him to guide you in 
all things.** 

" Oh, sir, we have not .thought 
about God for a long time — we 
have been afraid ; and we were too 
busy when we bought the books^ 
for we were getting very rich 
then.** 

"Then that is the reason whj 
you have gone wrong-— of cooiso. 
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If you think much of money, ana 
litUe about Qod, yon certainly will 
soon foiEset to be honest. It is for- 
tunate for you, Benjamin, that I 
knew your mother. A stranger 
might have sent a broker, who 
would have sold your furniture to 
make you pay him; but it was 
partly my famt in tempting you 
with too much money. Good bye. 
I will take these, books with me, 
and wiU see you again." 

That evening, Benj amin and Jane 
talked veiy much together. They 
both fel(^uch ashamed, for it was 
the first time in their lives that 
they had not been able to be honest. 
Before they went to bed^ they sat 
down, and wrote this lesson for 
themselves: — It is not honest to run 
any risk with other people^ s money, 

W. Did Jane print it, papa ? 

P. I don't know ; but after it 
was written, they did a very wise 
thing. 

i. What was that? 

P. They asked God, their Father, 
to help meaL^ by His Holy Spirit, 



that they might thinkmore of Him ; 
and ever since then, by remember- 
ing God, they have not forgotten 
to be honest . 

TT. Is that all, papa? But I 
want to hear what became of Ben- 
jamin. 

P. Why, I am glad to say that 
he worked hard, and in time paid 
Mr. Gray, who was afterwards veiy 
kind to mm, and helped him to get 
a shop. You have often seen his 

shop — COOPEB, BOOKSELLEB, COnd 

Licensed to seU Stamps, over the 
door. 

Ion, Oh, papa, how curious 1 Is 
Mr. Cooper, who sold me my new 
^slate — ^is he Benjamin f I never 
noticed his wooden leg. 

W, That is because he is alwayi 
behind the counter ; and what bie- 
came of Jane, papa ? 

P. Jane was married to some- 
body. She often sees her brother, 
Mr^ Cooper, and sometimes she re- 
minds mm of their old lesson — It 
is not honest to run any risk vfiA 
other people* s money. 



8PARB THE INSECT. 

Oh, torn that little foot aside. 
Nor erash beneath its tread 

The smallest insect of the earth, 
Which looks to God for bread. « 

If He, who made the umyerse, 
Looks down, in kindest loye, 

To shape an humble thing like this, 
From his high throne aboye, — 

Thou shonldst not dare, in wan1 
That creature's life destroy, 

Nor gire a pang to anything 
That He has made for joy. 

Hy child, begin in little things 

To act the gentle part ; 
TfoT Otod. will turn his love away 

I'rom the cruel, selfish heart. 



1. 0. 8. 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

DFTISION INTO ^LASSES. 

3f. We formed two classes of 
vertebrated animals last Tuesday 
— ^warm blooded classes. 

i. Yes, mamma — 

The Mammals, and 
The Birds. 

M, Here is the old list of 
animals for you to select from. 

Lion, Elephant, 

Sprat, Hedgehog, 

Cameleopard, Hippopotamus, 

Mole, Robm, ^i 

Whale, Turtle, ^ 

Mouse, Humming-bird, 
Boa Constrictor, Cow, 

Sole, Dove, 

Eagle, Salmon, 

Frog, Cat, 

Wliite Bear, Ostrich, 

Hen, Crocodile, 

Horse, Boy, 

Bat, Squirrel, 

Ass, Parrot, 

Nightingale, Pig. 

W, And what hare you got 
in the basket, mamma? 

M. You shall sec. To-day^ we 
will talk of a creeping animal. 
This poor Frog which I have 
brought in a basket to see you, is 
— all ! he is hiding himself — ^I 
suppose he is under the grass 
which I have packed him in. 

Ion, Perhaps he has gone home 
again, nmmma. 

L, Or perhaps he is looking for 
an insect. 

M, No. Here he is, — in the 
comer. Come out, sir, to the light, 
and see the company. Now look 
at hun. 

L, Ah, pretty fellow — ^we want 
to notice your limhs — ^your covering 
—your blood— 'Oad to know some- 
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thing about your young onu — hcfW 
you feed them, and so on. 

W, There is one thing he may 
say for himseli He has four legs 
like a cow. 

M. But with this diffei^ence, his 
legs are so placed that his body is 
brought close to the ground — ^and 
he cannot waUs yery ^omiOTtably. 

M. No, he can only crawl, or 
hop, or swim. 

Ion, I will examine its covering. 
It has no hairs nor feathers — ^there 
is no coverinff at all to it^kin — it 
has a naked skin. 

M, But this is not the case with 
all creeping animals. Some have 
a scaly skin — some have bony 
plates on their back — ^some, honuf 
plates — they have difierent cover- 
ings accoroing to their circum- 
stances. 

L, The bloody mamma, is cold; 
—I think we all know that Will 
you tell us something about its 
young, 

M, Yes, its young ^re found in 
eggs. As the frog has cold blood, 
its body, of course, is not warm 
enough to hatch them. 

W, Oh!— then what will she 
do? Why does she lay eggs at 
all, when she cannot hatch them? 

M, She leaves the eggs in the* 
water — and in time they are 
hatched hj the heat of the sun. 

L, I think that the frog must 
be a bad mother. Does it not 
know its own young ones when 
they are bom ? 

M, No; I do not think that 
she could know them. They are 
not bom frogs, but tackles. 

Ion, That is just like the butter- 
flies—when they are bom, they 
are caterpillars. 

M, I will interest you * little 
while by giving you the histoiy oi 
these tadpoles. 
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**A sin^e female frog produces 
from six to eleven honored eggs at 
* time, and, in general, she throws 
diem all out at once; though 
sometimes she is an hour in per- 
forming this task. 
' ^The spawn then drops to the 
bottom of the water. The eggs, 
during the four first hours, do not 
seem to change, but afterwards 
thej begin -to enlarge and grow 
lighter; and by ijm means thej 
rise to the si^ace of the water. 
The twenty-first day the eg^ is 
seen to open a little on one side, 
and the beginning of a tail to peep 
out, which becomes more and 
more distinct every day. The 
thirty-ninth day the little animals 
begins to have motion. It moves 
its tail, now and then ; and it can 
be seen vei^ clearly that it is 
placed in a hquor wmch serves it 
for nourishment. In two days 
more, some of these little creatures 
fall to the bottom; and others 
remain swimming in the fluid 
round them, while their vivacity 
andmotion seem to increase. Those 
which fall to the bottom remain 
there the whole day ; but having 
lengthened themselves a little, for 
hitherto the^ are doubled up, they 
mount at mtervals to the sul>- 
' stance in the egg, which they had 
quitted, and are seen to feed upon 
it with great pleasure. The next 
day th^ acquire their tadpole 
form, la three days more they 
are perceived to have two little 
fringes, that serve as fins, beneath 
the head. It is then also that they 
are seen to feed v^^ greedily upon 
the pond-weed. Wnen ninety-two 
days old, two small feet are seen 
berinning to show near the tail; 
and die head appeal to be sepa- 
rate from the body. In five days 
after this, they rerase all vegetable 
fdod; and their hinder legs are 



completely formed. In this state 
it continues for about six or eig^t 
hours; and then the tail drop- 
ping off by degrees, the animal 
appears in its perfect form. It is 
a f rc^. 

<^Thu8 the frog, having changed 
its shape, is seen to change its 
appetites also. As soon as the 
ammal acquires its perfect state, 
from having fed upon vegetable, 
it lives entirely upon worms and 
insects. But, as the water cannot 
supply these, it is obliged to quit 
its native element, and seek for 
food upon land, where it lives by 
hunting worms and taking insects 
by surprise. 

'^The croaking of frogs is well 
known. Before wet weawer, their 
voices are in fall exertion; they 
are then heard continually sending 
forth their call, and welcoming the 
approaches of their favourite mois- 
ture. No weather-glass was ever 
so true as a frog, in foretelling an 
approaching change. 

" The frog lives for the most part 
out of the water; but when the 
cold nights begin to set in, it 
returns to its native element, 
always choosing stagnant waters, 
where it can liewimout danger, 
concealed at the bottom. In this 
manner it continues torpid, or 
with but very little motion, all the 
winter." ♦ 

Ion. That is a very curious ac- 
count. I think that 1 shall watch 
the tadpoles in our pond the next 
time the frogs lav eggs.* Now I 
will make the frog'is ** description.* 

THEFaoohas 
Limbs, which are legs— formed 
so that it may hop or 
creep on the land, and 
swim in the water ; 



^Buffon. 
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Blood, which is cold ; 

its Covering is a thin naked 

skin; 
itf Young are bom in eggs, 

which are hatched by the 

heat of the sun. 
It is dierefore called a Reptilb. 

Z. I will count up the other 
reptiles. 

a glass of beptilsb. 

The Frog 
is a reptile, and so are 

TTie Boa Constrictor, 
The Turtle, and 
The Crocodile. 

And may I add some ww names? 
M. If you like. 

JL The Toad, 
The Lizard, 
The Viper, 
The Rattlesnake. 

M» I must point out something 
else to you. The young of afl 
reptiles are bom in eggs — but they 
are not all bom in the same way. 
I have seen a lizard lay eggs, and 
the young lizards came out from 
the eggs as soon as they were laid. 
Each little one had a beautiful 
green and golden skin, as perfect 
as its mother's. 

Now let us look at an animai 
formed to live in the water, I hare 
brought with me a HEBBiNa for 
you to examine. 

L, I will try to describe it, 
mamma. 

Its iimbs are fins, 
Its blood is cold. 
Its covering is formed of scales, 

and 
Its young — 

M. Wait, Lucy. I will open 
this herring for you. Now notice 
this part, with the thousands of 
little eggs in it. 



W. They are like little pins' 
heads. 

M. Yes. We generally call this 
part of the herring the roe. Think 
how many thx>usands of young 
fish must be made from these ^ggs. 
As the bodies of fishes are cold — 
so they also leave theur eggs in 
the water to be hatched. 

W, The«sun has all kinds of 
work to do. He has to supply the 
Hght for us-^to ^ipen the com— to 
hatch eggs — and to take portraits. 

if. Yes. No wonder that he 
has been called '* a servant of all 
work.*' Now describe the herring. 

W. The Herriko has 

Limbs, which are fins, 
Blood, which is cold, 
a Covering of scales, and 
its Young are fmmed in eggs^ 

which are hatched by the heat of 

the sun. 

It is therefore a Fish, and so are 

The Sprat, 

The Whale, 

The Sole, and 

The Sahnon. 
And I will add some names which 
are not in: the Ust, to make the 
class longer. 

The Shark, 
The Flounder, 
The Sword-fish, 
The Gold fish. 
The Cod, 
The Skate, 
The Minnow, 
The Pike, 
The Mackerel. 

M, I can see the other Mammal 
in that class. Pray, for what 
reasons, master Wilhe, did^ yoa 
put the Whale with this company ? 

W, Because,' mamma, it has mis 
and swims. 

M. But its blood is warm— 4t 
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feeds its ^oiing with milk-— and 
the parts of the whale which you 
are thinking of, are not exactly 
fins. They are collect flappers, or 
swimming-paws. So you may 
call the whale a water Mammat 



You shall have its history one 
day. 

Now we will make up the les- 
son, and try if we can arrange 
the long list of vertebrated animals 
in better order. 



Lesson 12. The Classes of Vertebrated Animals. 

Vertebrated Animals may be arranged into four classes, two ot 
which have warm blood, while the other two have cold blood i viz. : — 



Animals, with 

Limbs, which 
are legs, for 
walking on 
the land; 

Blood, which is 
warm; 

a Covering of 
hair; and 

Young, which 
they feed 
with milk, 
Siteh as tJuf 

Cow, 

Lion, 

CameUopard, 

Mole, 

Mottse, 

WhUe Bear, 

Horse, 

Ass, 

Elephaivt, 

Jfedgehog, 

Hippopotamus, 

Cat, 

Boy, 

Soiiirrel, 

Bat. 

These are called 
MAMMALS. 



Animals with 

Limbs, which 
are legs and 
wings, for 
hoppin/f — or 
fljfing in the 
atr; 

Blood, which is 
warmer than 
that qf the 
Mammals ; 

a Covering qf 
feathers; atul 

Young, which 
are born in 
engs. 
Such as the 

Canabt, 

Eagle, 

Hen, 

Nightingale, 

Booin, 

Humming-bird, 

Hove, 

Ostrich, 

Parrot, 

Duck, 

Goose, 

Swan, 

Lark, 

These are called 
BIRDS. 



Animals with 

Limbs, which 
are legs, 
formed for 
creeping and 
jumping on 
tJie land, or 
swimming in 
the water 
(sofnehaveno 
limbs) ; 

Blood, which is 
cold ; 

Covering qf a 
naked, or 
scaly skin ; — 
or bony, or 
horfiy plates ; 
and 

Young, which 
are bom in 
eggs. 
Such as tlie 

Frog, 

Boa Co7istrie- 
tor. 

Turtle, 

Crocodile, 

Toad, 

Liza.*d, 

These are called 
RBFTILBS. 



Animals with^ 

Limbs, which 
are fins, for 
snnmming in 
the water ; 

Blood, which is 
cold; 

a Covering of 
scales; ana 

Young, which 
are bom in 
eggs, such as 
the 

Hbrrino, 

Sprat, 

Sole, 

Salmon, 

Shark, 

Flounder, 

Sword-fisli, 

Golifisli, 

Cod, 

Skate, 

Minnow, 

Pike, . . 

Haildock, 

(htdgeon, 

TrotU, 

Turbot, 

Mackerel, 

These are called 
FISHBS. 
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THE RASHER OF BACON. 

^ Iwu I have been thinking, 
fnamma, what sort of a lesson wm 
you make about bacon? C<un you 
make one? 

M, I dare say vyt can — if you 
will all help. There are lessons in 
everything. Have you never heard 
people talk about "sermons in 
stones ?" Even- grain of sand in 
the sea has a lesson in it, — ^you 
cannot always find out these les- 
sons at once. 

Ion, Ah ! just as papa said that 
everything has caloric in it, but 
we cannot always feel it. Only 
if you keep on rubbing it you may 
soon find it out^ — sometimes more 
caloric than you can bear. 

M, And it is so with the hidden 
lessons in our object. If you keep 
on noticing, you will soon find 
them out — sometimes more lessons 
than you can remember. 

"All tilings have voices; the hills, 
the rain drops, and the unseen winds, 
speak to the tlioughtful mind, and 
utter forth their lessons." 
- W, Then so does the rasher of 
bacon. So take off the cover, Lucy, 
an4 let us get the lesson out oT 
the bacon before papa begins to 
eat it. 

P. And I suppose that I must wait 
tliB fA^ming. • 

W, Yes, please, papa, till it is 
nearly cold. 

Now, the first sense I should like 
to make use of is the sense of ta$te. 
Please, mamma, to let me cut off 
a piece, that I may find out its 
flavour. 

P. But I did not agree to that. 
Well, here is the knife. 

W. 1 am. certainly of opinion 
that it has a very nice taste. Here, 
Ion, will you taste it? What do 
jfi^i say about it? 



loiu I say that it has a saUm 
taste. Give Lucy a piece. 

P. But I am afraid that my 
bacon will soon be all gone. 

W. Poor papa. How he is 
trying " to save his bacon !" 

X. Willie I that is one of your 
vulgar expressions, which you 
learned at schooL 

W. Well, I meant exactly what 
I said ; but, papa, you need not be 
afraid of losing it — for it has salt 
in it, and that is conservative. 

P. I think, Willie, that you are 
a rather saucy fellow. 

L. We will begin now to notice 
it carefully. Its fiavoufy mamma, 
is rather greasy — it has a smooth, 
rich, and fatt^ flavour. 

M, There is a proper name for 
such a flavour. It is peculiar to 
all meats. We call it an unctuous 
flavour. You may next tell me 
what qualities you can discover by 
looking at the bacon. 

Ion, I sec, in the first place, that 
it has three ports— the fat, lean, 
and skin — indeed, there are four 
parts, for here is a piece of bone. 

W, I can discover the colorus by 
seeing. The bone is white — ^t^ 
fat is yellow — ^the lean is red — and 
the skin is of a brown colour. 

M, But, Willie — ^you are not 
very exact in your descriptions. 
Suppose that I wanted to paint a 
piece of bacon, and were to get the 
colours you speak of from your 
paint box. Fla]M white, for the 
bone; chrome yellow, for the fat; 
vermilion, for the lean; and so 
on, — ^what a curious rasher of 
bacon I should paint ! 

W. Yes. That is wrong. I will 
try again, mamma. The oons has 
a brownish white colour — the lean 
is a deep dark red — the fat — 

L, That is of a yellowish whito 
colour, and it is semi-trcauipcartiU 
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ivhen it is hot — and the skin, that 
15 of a blackish brown colour. 
. 3f. With your eyes you can 
discover the pctrts and colour of the 
bacon — sap|K>se that your eyes 
were shut. ^ 

Ion. Then we could find out 
qualities by feeling. I could 
notice the mierence in the hard- 
ness of the parts. 

3f. Or, instead of saying hard- 
ness, say the consistency of the 
parts. 

W, Now, Ion, find out the dif- 
ference in their consistency. I 
Mil tell you something — the skin 
is rough and scrubby. 

Jon, And the fat is smooth and 
slippeiT. 

M, The words smooth, slippery, 
and rough, do not exactly relate 
to the consistency of an object. 

Jon, No, mamma, I was just 
thinking so. They relate to the 
surface. You speak of a smooth 
and rough surface. Consistency 
means the closeness of the par- 
ticles. Let us try once more — 
The bone is hard. 
The lean is not quite hard — 
we may say that it is solid. 
The fat is sofi, and 
The skin is not so soft, but is 
toughj and flexible. 
Is that right, mamma ? 

M, Yes. Now you may count 
.up the qualities you have noticed. 

Jon, But I want first to ask 
another question ajliout its flavour. 
What is bacoi/ Wled because men 
eat it when they hare not much 
appetite — 

' W, CaXiit relishing ! it is eaten 
for a " relish." 

X. But in the Bible there is a 
better word than this. Isaac once 



said to Esau, ** Make me savoury 
meat." Bacon, too, has a savoury 
taste. 

JojL There is a name, too, given 
to the fiavour because it is pleasant 
to the palate — ^it is called palatable, 
W. And at school — when the 
flavour of anything is so good that 
we want to eat more of it — ^we say 
that it is ''more-ish." 

M, That, too, is a rather vulgar 
word, Willie. 

W. But I was only going to say, 
mamma, that we had better each 
eat a piece more bacon, to prove 
that it is morc-ish. 
P. You had better not 
M, No, I think that you have 
found out sufficient qualities. Let 
me hear you repeat them. 
Jon, I will, mamma. 
This Rasher of Bacon consists 
of bone, lean, fat, and skin. 

These parts differ in their co- 
lours: — 

The hone is of a brownish 

white colour ; 
The lean is of a dark red 

colour; 
The fat is yellowish white ; 

and 
The skin is of a dark brown 
colour. 
They differ in consistency :— 
The bone is hard; 
The lean is solid ; ^ 

The/afissoft; ** 

The skin is toi^h. 
Th^ differ a little in surface :— 
The skin is rough and scrubby; 
ThQ fat is smooth and slippeiy. 
Bacon has a nice, palatable, 
unctuous, saline, and savoury 
taste. 
M Very good, we will finish 
this lesson next week* 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

SEOAPrrUULTION. DURILUC. 

P. Before reading Mr. Young's 
letter, we will answer carefully 
the remainder of his fifty questions 
•—one by one.* 

18. What minerals are found in 
Northumberland ? 

19. What mineral in Cumber- 
land? 

20. What mineral in Westmore- 
land? 

21. Tell me where the following 
animals may be found: — ^Eider 
ducks? lUbbits? Flocks of sheep? 
Black eagles? Geese and grouse? 
Salmon ? Trout ? Char? 

22. Now mention all the ani- 
mals you have heard of in the his- 
tory of the three counties? 

23. Tell me the name of a town 
where^lead pencils are made? 

24. The names of a town with 
coal-mines under the sea? 

25. Another one, near to it, 
with large coal-mines? 

26. A city, with a trade in hats, 
whips, and fish-hooks? 

27. Another, where the archers 
were formerly supplied with Kendal 
green cloth ? 

28. A city where there are glass 
works and iron foundries? 

2^ What SHAPE has Northum- 
berland? 

30. The shape of Cumberland? 

31. Of Westmoreland? 

32. How is Northumberland 

BOUNDED? 

83. The boundaries of Cumber- 
land? 

34. Of Westmoreland? 

35. Can you tell me something 
of the SOIL of Northumberland ? 

36. Ofthe soil of Cumberland? 



* For the importance of these ques- 
tSoDS see note, page 286. 
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37. Of the soil of Westmoie- 
Und? 

38. Can you tell me anything of 
the SURFACE of Northumberland? 
Mention two places where great 
battles were fought widi the Scots 
— the names of the kitigs who 
fought in them ? What do yoa 
think about fighting on ttles f Why 
do you think so ? What old places 
do you find in Northumberland 
because it is a border county ? 

39. Tell me something of the 
surface of Cumberland — or of the 
people living on the surfkce ? • 

40. Remarkable old houses on 
the surface of Westmoreland ? 

41. Mention the rivers in Nor- 
thumberland — ^in Cumberland — ^in 
Westmoreland ? 

42. Which river has two capitals 
situated upon it ? 

43. Mention the capitals of 
each county ? 

44. You have heard of isix 
TOWNS in Northumberland — can 
you tell me their names ? 

45. The names of five towns 
and a village in Cumberiand? 

46. The names of two towns and 
two villages in Westmoreland? 

47. Why is Northumberland so 
called? 

48. The etymology of Cumber* 
land? 

49. How did Westmoreland de 
rive its name? 

50. How do you like geogra 
phy? 

W, I wonder what he means by 
etymology. There*s a question for 
him, I diink that 111 write it out, 
and send it to him, — 

Q. " What do you mean by ety- 
mology ?** 

Mt dear Chxldrek,-.- 
If ever you should have tho 
rheumatism you will be glad to 
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ffet rid of It. I fonnd the other 
day that I had not got it, so I was 
veiy thankful — and at once set off 
for Durham. 

Peg's ankle, too, was hetter ; so 
we were both convalescent^do you 
know what that means? — and in 
good spirits ; but, we .were some 
time in reaching Durhah, which is 
a long way from KendaL 

We made haste at once for the 
capital — for in passing through 
the county I did not observe much 
that was worthy of notice. The 
soil in some parts was-clayey, but 
in other parts there were tracts of 
gravelly soil which was very poor. 

But one thing surprised me very 
much. Wherever I asked, "Whom 
does that piece of land belong to?" 
The answer was, " To the bishop.** 
I wondered why so much of the 
country shoula belong to the 
bishop, or the Church, imtil I 
looked in one of my history books. 

There, I read about the times of 
the Saxon ^epfarcAy— and found 
that *^in the year 685 Egfbid, 
Kine of Northumberland, gave all 
the mnd between the rivers Wear 
and the Tyne, to St. Cuthbert, the 
northern apostle, and to the min- 
isters of his Church for ever." 

I read, too, that at one time the 
Bbhop of Durham had very great 
power in this county — ^as much as 
that of a king — so that the county 
was usually termed The BishopricL 

This ancient power of the bishops 
has been lessened veiy much by 
different kings; but still, in these 
days, the Bishop of Durham has 
great privileges— and he has the 
richest bishopric in England. 

When I had read this, I under- 
stood why so much land in this 
county belongs lo the Church. I 
found, too, that in many parts 
quantities of mustard are grown. 



Perhaps you may have seen in 
the grocer's windows large tickets, 
FiNB DuBHAM Mustard. I have. 

It was nearly dfurk when I 
re|ched the city of Durham. I 
could just see that there was a fine 
river called the Weab, and that 
all the city seemed to be built on 
a hill. Then above all I saw, 
frowning down on the houses be- 
neath, two solemn-looking towers, 
and a larger one behind them, 
which looked like great giants 
in the dark. 

I thought to myself— that must 
be a grand old cathedral; in tho 
morning Til go and see it. 

At the inn, after I had dined, I 
asked a gentleman who was read- 
ing the paper, how it happened 
that the cathedral was built on so 
high a place. , 

"I can tell you, sir — if you will 
have the patience to hear the 
story. At tne east coast of Nor- 
thumberland is an island belong- 
ing to Durham, which is called 
Lmdisfame, or Holy Island.** 

"Yes,** I said, "I have passed 
it." 

"It was called Holy Island, sir, 
because' a holy man called St. 
Cuthbert once Uved there, and be- 
cause it was peopled by the monks, 
who had built a fine abbey over the 
spot where St. Cuthbert*8 body was 
buried. 

"The Danes about this time came 
to plunder England, and as they 
knew that most monks had plenty 
of silver and gold, they atUckea 
the island of Lindisfame. 

"Then**— But, dear children, I 
have not space for all the stoiy; 
you shall hear the rest in my next 
letter. Grood bye. 

Your faithful friend, 
Hbmst Youko. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

PBACTICAL LESSONS. 

P. I think that you understand 
the principles which we have 
spoken of hitherto. Now let us 
mcJce use of them — put them in 
practice — by making some per- 
spective drawings. 

Ion, YOU may bring me your 
mamma s footstool, and place it be- 
fore me on the floor. Now see me 
draw it. The horizontal line must 
of course be above the stool — ^why ? 

W, Because you are so much 
taller, papa — even now, when you 
are sitting down. 

P. Here is the draw- 1 

ing. Can you tell whe- / i 
ther it is correct? / jj 

X. It seems to be / /' 
right, papa; — ^and I see 
that you have 
drawn lines from 
the two front 
feet, to the two 
feet behind— and 
I can see the rea- 
son of this. ^ 
Ifwewcreto / 
draw these / 
lines from / 
one leg to/ 



// 



/ 



/ // 



;/. 




another on the floor^ they would be 
horizontal lines. 
P. Now, we will place the stool 
328 



on the table. Where is it now — 
is it above my eye, or below it ? 

L, 1 think, papa, that if we were 
to mark the level of your eye on the 
stool, we should have to draw the 
horizontal line across the middle. 

W, Wh^ is an object more diffi- 
cult to draw, papa — ^when it is above 
the horizontal line, or below it ? 

P. The object is quite as easy 
to draw in one position as in 
another. It cannot matter where 
the object is, if you will only keep 
to the rules, and make the lines 
incline to the right point. It will, 
however, have a venr different 
appearance — ^look ! and see how I 
have drawn it. 




Ion. That looks very differentj 
papa. In the first drawing you 
may see the top of the stool — but 
in the second one, you can even see 
beneath it. 

P. I will now give you an easy 
exercise in perspective — a prac* 
tical exercise. In these two oraw- 
ings the point of sight, you may 
see, is on the rigJu hand. Suppose 
that you draw the stool now— but 
instead of standing on the right 
hand side of it, move to the oppo- 
siteside — the M, Then the pomt of 
sight will also be on the left. First 
copy my drawings, and then change 
the positions in this way. 

Now, I will make a drawing 
which will be rather more difficult 
to copy. You may go. Ion, and 
fetch me one of the old square 
chairs from the hall, and place it 
on the floor before me. 
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Here is the drawing — 



Yoa can tell, I suppose, why 
the horizontal line is above the 
chair. I should like you to 
copy this also. After you 
have drawn it, you may then 
change your position from 
the right hand side of the 
chair to the left, and draw it 
again. 

fV. It will take me some 
time to do that, papa. May I 
ru/ie the lines? 

P. I should not advise you 
to do so, unless you really 
cannot make them straight 
without — hut you may rale 
all the lines which show the 
inclination to the point of 
sight. I mean those which are 
{iotted in the copy. These you 
cannot draw properly without 
a rule. 

W, Thank you, papa. 

P. Now, Ion, you may place 
the chair on the table, and I 
will draw it in a new position. 





The lines, you see, are as much 
altered as the lines of ^e stool 
were. 

After copying this drawing, you 
may place the chair on the table,* 
ana draw from it yourselves. 

L. 1 have thought, papa, of an- 
other position. Please to let me 
turn the chair round, so that the 
side may be opposite to you. The 
front part, you see, is opposite to 
the fire. M ow, papa, can you copy 
it? 

P. Yes ; and so can yon—- it is 
quite as easy. 

You may copy my drawing, at 
before. Then place the chair 
before you, but when you draw it, 
instead of standing upright, so 
that the horizontal line may be 
above it, statid so that the nori- 
zontal line may be lower down. 
Let it cross the middle of the thaii^t 
back— the laiL 
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Will that be difficult, 
papa? 

P. No, not at all, if you 
are not afraid. Bemember 
that the " side lines'' mmt 
incline to the point of sight. 
Therefore, rule them up to 
this point. 'Do not doubt 
if they should seem to you 
to be wrong! Bemember 
that if they are ruled up 
to this poinjt, and your 
ruler is straight, they mti$t 
-be correct, however strange 
they may appear to you 
at first 

When jQVL have done 
this, here is another exer- 
cise. You may observe, 
in the first drawing of the 
chair, that I have made a 
Tanishing point — on the 
horizontal line. After 
copying my drawing, you 
mav draw the chair again 
with the lines inclining to that 
vanishing point. You will find 
that none of these exercises are 
difficult, unless you forget the 
rules. 

L, I should like to see how 
many exercises we have to do, 
papa, and make a list of them, that 
we may remember them. 

P. Very well. 

Lesson 9. PERSPECTIVE. 

LIST OF PBACTIOAL EXEBCISBS. 

' 1. Draw the footstool toith 
the horizontal line above, and the 
point of sight at the right of the Jigure, 

2. Ditto, with point of sight at 
the left of the figure* 

8. Footstool, u^ Me Aomon/o/ 




Une crossing the middle ofthefigw$f 
and the point of sight at the right, 

4. Ditto, with point of sight at the 
left. 

5. The Quair.—Co^ the drauh' 
ing with the horizontal line above. 

6. Ditto, with the point of sight 
on the left, 

7. The Chaib. — Copy the draw* 
ing with the horizontal line crossing the 
legs. 

8. Ditto, with the point of sight on < 
the left. 

9. The Chaib. — Com/ the draw- 
ing of the side view with the horizon- 
tcu line above. 

10. "DiTTOf with the horizontal Une 
crossing the rail in the back. 
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MONBAT. Moral Lessoa 



HONESTY. 

THE TWO MEN OP BUSINESS.* 

Mr. Wilson sat down to his well- 
stocked breakfast-table with a face 
which looked healthy and fresh 
from his morning ride; and with 
an excellent appetite. But some- 
times he put down his cup, and 
stopped to smile, thinking to him- 
self as he shook his head — "It will 
be a most excellent bargain." 

X. Who was Mr. Wilson, papa? 

P. Mr. Wilson was a gentleman 
with a large business in the town 
of Stockton. He and his partner, 
Mr. Sandford, were owners of a 
manufactory, a long building with 
plenty of doors and windows, and 
steam-engines which would puff, 
and blow, and work hard all day, 
as long as they were well fed with 
coal. Yes ; a»Song as you fed them 
they " never tired nor stopped to 
rest," and always kept up the steam 
— but then, — they consumed such 
quantities of food I Coal for their 
breakfast, dinner, and tea — all day 
long — ^More coal I 

But let us talk about Mr. Wil- 
son. Everybody in Stockton knew 
Messrs. sandford and Wilson. 
" Ah," said one of his workmen to 
me one day, "Mr. Wilson be a 
sharp man, zur! Yes — a very 
sharp man — and, a rum'un to drive 
a bargain. He*s too shaarp by 
half, I thinks — for he do'ent alius 
' mind woVs fair — and sartainly — if 



* The circumstances of this tale are 
taken from a piece called the "Legacy" 
In Messrs. Chambers's Edinburgh 
Journal* 



he do business with any won, zur, 
hell get the best on it ! He knows 
how to take care of his-^elf, Tse 
warrant. 'De^d, zur, I wunst 
heerd un say to Measter Sandford 
this — * Gbt plenty of monny while 
ye can. Every won for his-selfand 
God for US aU. 

" It*s Measter Sandford that we 
likes, you know. He's won of the 
right sort, he is. He takes care 
on us — and we takes care of hiniy 
too. I'm blest if I think that he 
would take the adwantage of one 
on us. He's too oomest for thart !" 

"They are both monied men," 
I said; "but which do vou think is 
the richer of the two? 

" Weel, zur, as for thart — they 
do say as Measter Wilson is— but, 
I doant know! — he may have a 
little more monny now — but he 
wim't be the richest in the end. 
Yew mark my wureds now — and 
zee if em doant cum trew! Ah! 
ah!" 

W, But what made Mr. Wilson 
smile, papa, when he was having 
his breakfast? 

P. I'll tell you. He had made 
a bargain that morning which he 
thought was very cheap. He had 
ridden over to the village of Thorn- 
ley, a place several miles off, where 
he and his partner had* some coal 
mines. There he had called on an 
old man, the owner of a small 
field close to their mine, under 
which was a valuable vein of coaL 
He had inquired of the old man 
what would be his terms for a 
lease of the ground, and hadt made 
such an agreement with him 
that he smiled again to think of 
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It, — and said to himself several 
times — " It will be a most excel- 
lent bargain." The only thought 
that troiAled him was, " What will 
my partner say? Will he think 
that it is quite fairf" 

On his arrival at the counting- 
hoase, he bid his partner "Gro^ 
morning"— and said to him, "Well, 
Sandford, I have seen old Richard- 
son about that bit of land, and he 
is very willing to let us have it 
He says it has never been anything 
but a plague to him, and he shafi 
be very glad to be rid of it. *Tis 
a very fortunate thing I thought 
of riding over this morning, for I 
understand that Mr. Morton has 
been thinking of getting it from 
him, and sinking a mine there; 
but I was first, and I have made 
every arrangement. We are to 
have it for fifty pounds a-year. 
It will be a capitiEil speculation." 

"The man must be quite igno- 
rant of the value of his own land 
to agree to such terms," said Mr. 
Sandford. " Did you tell him the 
purpose for which it was wanted?" 

"Oh, yes ; of course I told him 
we thought there might he eooL I 
did not see why I should enter into 
particulars. He knows nothing 
about mining, and he will, upon 
these terms, make a deal more by 
his land than he has ever done 
yet." 

"Perhaps so, but not 8o much 
as he ought to make hy it If he 
does not know iti value, we do ; 
and I cannot consent to profit by 
what would be an imposition upon 
him." 

"Nonsense; you are so over- 
particular. No one but yourself 
would think of making the slightest 
objection to a thing so much to 
your advantage. And then, again, 
the man is perfectly satisfied. He 



would not know what to do with 
more.** 

" Do you think he will be per- 
fectly satisfied when he finds out 
that we only pay him half of its 
value. But even supposing he 
were satisfied, that does not alter 
the question. So far as we are 
concerned, we should be taking a 
dishonest advantage, to bind him 
to such terms.** 

"Why?** 

"Because it is dishonest to 
deprive any man of that which 
belongs to him. No matter how 
vou do it. No matter if the man 
knows nothing about it. This is 
what I think: — " It is not an honest 
way of business to take advantage 
of another marCs ignorance,** 

"Well, I don*t know how it is," 
said 'hSx, Wilson, who was losing 
his temper; "but it is impossible 
to do anything to please ^ou. If 
you might have your way in every- 
thing, our business would soon 
come to nothing." 

" Nay,** said Mr. Sandford, laugh- 
ing, "I am not afraid of that 
You know that I believe no one 
loses in the long-run by plain and 
straightforward dealing.** 

" Well, if you can make out that 
it will be for our interest to piy 
one hundred instead of fiftj pounoa 
a-year for the rightof mimngunder 
that field, well and good, but I con- 
fess I cannot. I must say, too, 
Sandford, it will be verjr absurd of 
you to make any alterations in the 
terms. 

"But, there !" said Mr. WHson, 
greatly irritated, "it is no use 
arguing with you ; I will have no- 
thing more to do with the affair; 
manage it as you like.** So sayin^^ 
he sat down to his desk and wrott 
letters with great rapidity. 
(Conmu/sd at page 837:) 
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THE NORMAN KINGS. 

THB PBUDAL BTSTEX. 

P. Do joxL remember the last 
chapt r? 

W, The history of the con- 

rst, papa ? Yes, that was a sad 
pter. 

P, And here comes another sad 
chapter. 

Suppose, then, that ten years had 
passed away since William came, 
and that you were looking on our 
beautiM island fiK>m one of those 
mountain-tops. 

Urst, — You would have noticed 
the dwelling-places of the Norman 
conquerors. They had 'come to 
England to be rich, and now they 
were enjoying themselves. They 
had found out the best i^laces — and 
many an old abbey and monastery, 
which had been plundered of its 
gold, was now the abode of the 
men of Normandy. All the large 
palaces and mansions, too, they 
seized. But you would have 
noticed most the castles, which 
seei^ed to be rising up in all parts. 
There were not only the old castles, 
but new ones built of kone, with 
strong towers, and thick walls, sur- 
rounded by a broad ditch called a 
moat. Over this moat was a bridge 
leading to the castle gate, which 
was £awn up at night, so that 
no one could enter, and was 
called a Draw-hridge. How you 
would have wondered at these 
castles — the great number of them 
—castles at the north and south, 
castles at the east and west — 
castles in all parts — everywhere. 
In these castles lived in ease and 
safety the Norman knights, who 
were now the rich people of the 
land ; they were called Babons. 

Secondly, — ^Around the castle 
yon woafd have seen a thick 



cluster of cottages, some new, 
some old, with mud and clay walls, 
and thatch. Here lived in misery 
some of the Saxon Thanes and 
Churls, with the peasants and 
slaves who tilled the ground. 
These wertt now the poor of the 
iMid; thev were called Sebfs. 

Thus, m England, there were 
now two very distinct classes of 
people — the conquerors and the 
conquered — ^the rich and the poor. 
They knew or cared very little for 
each other, for they spoke differ- 
ent languages. The conquerors, 
reigning in their wealUi and 
power, spoke only French; while 
the conquered — ^the poor serfs, s^t 
at their firesides and talked over 
their troubles in their ancient lan- 
guage — Saxon. 

You would soon have known each 
class; for if you had observed a 
man with a fine dress, with a coat 
of mail, helmet, and sword, or with 
the dress of a priest, no matter 
which, you would have known by 
his dark brownish complexion, his 
black hair, which was clipped and 
short ; by the moustache on his 
upper lip, and by his dark black 
eyes— by all these things — ^without 
hearing him speak — you would 
have known him to be a Norman, 
apd that he was either a Baron or 
a. Monk, 

But, by far the greater number 
of people were the natives. You 
would soon have distinguished 
them. If you had seen a man 
with light and long brown hair, 
florid face, and blue eyes, dressed 
in a tunic — a loose robe which 
fitted tight round his neck, and 
hung down to his knees, just 
like the smock frocks we see 
in the country now — you would 
have known that he was one of 
the Saxons. 
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These were nearly all the people ; 
but you might have noticed— just 
here and there— a few who did not 
belong to either class. Ton would 
hear a noise, and would meet a 
few fierce men who had been 
sailors, but now were dressed in 
gay clothes of scarlet, .purple, and 
fine linen ; a few had even mantles 
of velvet, which they had brought 
in their ships from Italy and SjJmn. 
These were some of the old enemies 
— the Danes. 

Or, you might have seen some 
old grey bear£ — silent, thinking, 
long-bearded men who had lived 
in these parts before. They had 
been driven away from England 
by Canute, but now fiad returned 
by the permission of William. 
These men, caring for none of the 
others, but living by themselves — 
they were the old Jews. 

All these people and castles you 
might have seen from the moun- 
tain-top, and much more. Then, 
perhaps, you would have asked, 
"What is the ];eason for so much 
change ? Why are there so many 
castles in the dififerentparts ?** 

I will tell you. William had 
come from a strange country, ^nd 
had brought with him a new plan 
of government We will loot back 
a little. 

Do vou remember when I de- 
scribed to you our German an- 
cestors ? 

Ion, You mean, papa, those 
wild characters who Uved in the 
cold northern countries? I re- 
member them welL You told us 
about their holding **a Comi- 
tatus." 

P. I told you how the barbarous 
tribes would meet in the Comitatus ; 
and some of them would agree to 
start on an expedition, to conquer 
a new country. I said, that if they 
conquered the country, every mask 
334 



who chose to remain had a ''lot** of 
ground for his share. Thus they 
lived, under what they called me 
aUodial system. Each man dwelt 
in his cottage on his farm ; his 
plot of ground was his own; no- 
body could venture to interfere 
with his rights. He was an ^de- 
pendent land-owner, and free. 

This was the state of many ot 
the nations of Europe in the early 
times of the Saxons. But by 
degrees their state changed. Many 
of the fighting men who lived in 
their farms would sometimes think 
to themselves, "This is a t^e 
way of living ; we would like to be 
stirring and conquering again; we 
would like to gain gold by fighting 
notby such slow, heavy work as 
this. We will beat our spades 
into swords again, for we want to 
be great men, and gain gloiy. We 
will not live here any longer.** So 
great numbers of them would often 
quit their allotments for a time, and 
would follow a new leader to rich 
and thicklv peopled lands. 

When they reached the rich and 
crowded cities of Italy, and the 
southern countries of Europe — they 
fought, and conquered, and made so 
many prisoners, that, in order to 
keep them safe they were obliged to 
separate into small parties— each 
party living with their leader. 
The prisoners were more numerous 
than themselves. 

L, What troublesome work that 
must have been I 

P. Yes. The barbdrians now 
were so busy that thev could seldom 
meet together to hold "'Comitatus.* 
Their parties were afraid to go 
away and leave thefr charge. S), 
as tney, the common men, were 
not able to attend to business 
themselves, they were obliged to 
trust very much to their leaders, 
who met together for them, and 
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thus gained more power and im- 
portance. 

These leaders, or chiefs, gained 
power in another way. When 
they reached the cities which had 
belonged to the Romans, they saw 
that the fighting men were paid 
for fighting with money instead of 
land. So these chiefs learned 
something, and when they held a 
Comitatns to start a new expedi- 
tion, they would sometimes make 
a different sort of agreement. Tlie 
chief who wished to go, instead of 
saying, "All of you who come with 
me and conquer, shall have a part 
of the land ;" would say, " I will pay 
each man so much money to be my 
servant for so many months, ju^t 
as the Romans do." The Grerman 
word for " pay" or " wages" is sold, 
and in time, these men who re- 
ceived their ^y, or sold, for fight- 
ing, were called " soldiers." 

Ion, But were not the Roman 
warriors called soldiers, papa ? 

P. No. " Sold" is a German 
word. The Roman fighting men 
were called milites, 

W. Ah, we called soldiers 
"military men" now, so we may 
give a soldier a German or a 
Roman name. 

P. Now you shall see what 
power the chiefs gained over the 
common men by this change of 
plan. 

When they had possession of a 
conquered country, and any " sol- 
diers" who wanted to remain asked 
for a piece of land, the chief 
would say, " No — ^I have paid you. 
I will not give you any land, but I 
will lend you some. I will let it to 
you. There's a piece of land and 
a castle ; — ^and if you like to settle 
there it shall be called yours — ^but 
every year you must pay me rent. 
I do not want you to pay this rent 
in money, but you must agree to 



be my servant, and come and fight 
for me, whenever I want it. 

Ion. Ahl — just as old Edwards 
lives in your cottage, papa; still, it 
is not his own, we let it to him. 

P. Right. And it was so in this 
new plan of dividing the country — 
no man felt that the ground he 
lived on was his own, as it was on 
the allodial system. 

When dividing the country, the 
chief would let a large piece of 
land and a castle to some of the 
9J^6at warriors on these terms. 
They would then let out smaller 
parts of it to the captains under 
them. These captains — each having 
a good sized piece — ^would divide 
some of their land into smaller 
plots and strijfe, and would let it 
to the common soldiers on the same 
terins; and then again, if a soldier 
had a larger piece than he wanted, 
he would let a part to one of the 
]poor conquered people, who was to 
be his servant, ana perform all the 
hard and dirty work for him. 
According to tnis plan, each man 
received the piece of land not as his 
own, but "in feud" — that means 
in trust — ^almost in the same way as 
men keep their houses now on kase. 
Formerly each man's piece of 
ground was his allotment or alhd 
— ^and the plan was called the 
Allodial System. But now, 
each man's piece of land was 
merely his /eoc?— and this plan was 
called the feodal or Feudal Sys- 
tem. 

Ah I it was not so good a plan 
as when each man had his allot- 
ment. Then — eveiy landowner 
was his own master; but now, the 
lowest set of men were the servants 
of the yeomen above them — they, 
in their turn, were the servants of 
their commanders — they, too, were 
the servants of the knights or barons 
above them, — ^and the barons, in 
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their turn, were the servants of the 
king. So that, instead of being in- 
dependent, they were aU dependent 
on cue another. Nobody was free 
except the king, and he, you will 
soon find, had too much power. 

On the Allodml Ststem each 
man was a little' p/an< living by 
himself on his own gronnd. 

X. And depending on his own 
roots. 

P. Yes. While on the Feudal 
System each serf was merely a 
kaf hanging on one of the twigs — 
each twig depended on one of the 
boughs — each bough depended on 
one of the branches — and each 
branch depended on the great 
trunk 

Ah I it was a great and sad dif- 
ference — and it had a sad effect on 
the spirit qf the great nations in 
Europe ; all seemed to be so many 
slaves, except the kings. 

And it was a sad change for the 
English, too. In Europe the bar- 
barians had changed to the feudal 
system Tery slowly— just little by 
little. The Saxons, Uving in their 
island, and not being so well able 
to wander, or to con(^uer, had 
learned very little of this system. 
They were mostly living in inde- 
pendence on their allotments, when 
the fierce and cruel William con- 
quered, and determined to intro- 
duce this feudal ^stem, suddenly, 
and by force. He divided their 
lands amongst about 70 of his 
followers. 

This change chilled the hearts 
of the people, and made them care 
but little for their country. 

Before this—no wars could be 
made by the king, unless it was 
the wish of the nation. He had 
no right to do so without the con- 
sent of the Wittenagemoif the great 



national assembly of the wise 
men, which you have heard of — 
and then, when war was dedared, 
every man would fight because he 
wished, A part of the country 
was his own land, and he fought 
in earnest — not only to defend all 
the country, but to take care of 
his own dear household — ^his 
wife and children at home.** But 
now the king could declare war 
when he pleased, and all the rest 
were obliged to fight. Then, each 
man fought only because he was 
obliged. He did not fight so much 
for himself or for his own land, for 
he had none, but he fought because 
his lord compelled him. They all 
fought, not for their country, but 
for theur king. 

Thus the people of England, 
like the people of Europe, felt and 
acted as so many slaves. Now 
they were all depen Ant ; they not 
only lost their houses and lands, 
but they lost that great principle 
of liberty, which mx^es a man love 
his life. 

When we print these History 
lessons in "Pleasant Pages," I 
think it wi^ do^you good to read 
over this account of the feudal sys- 
tem twice or three times— because 
in these two plans a>^ contained 
two great principles (you know 
what principles are), which we will 
tiy and watch all the way through 
the historv of England— for they 
are at work in the government of 
England, and amongst the men 
who make the laws of England, 
even in this day. 

And many little parts of this 
system remain still. I believe that 
It has been a rule ever since, that 
the king may declare war .withoot 
askinff die people orthe parliament. 
I thii& it is so now. 
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THE RASHER OF BACON 
CContinued), 

M, You finished your descrip- 
tion of the rasher of bacon last 
week— and now I am to give you 
its history, I suppose. 

X. Yes, mamma — and will you 
please let the rasher give an ac- 
count of itself in the same way as 
the butterfly, and the sugar-grains 
did? 

.3f. But I really do not think 
that a rasher of bacon can da so — 
because it is only a part of an 
animal. 

Ion, Oh, I should not think, 
mamma, that that makes much 
difference. You try! — see if it does 
not give you some words. 

m. Very well — 

*' I, the broiled rasher of bacon, 
lying in thii^ dish, am suddenly — 
and I can't tell how — disposed to 
speak. The spirit of our ancestor, 
THE LEARNED PIG, is rising within 
me, and — and — " 

W, "I am going to begin "—he 
means. 

M, Yes. Listen I 

Bacon, I cannot tell the part of 
the pig to which 1 belonged; — but 
I have an inward conviction that 
I must have belonged to the best 
part. This conviction arises from 
nothing else than a natural feeling 
of superiority, which is, however, 
a sure sign of its truth. 

The exact position is now (since 
I have been broiled) a secret which 
must remain a dark and clouded 
mystery, throughout eternal ages — 
TF". Who cares about his "exact 
position?" He seems to think 
nimself of vast importance. I wish 
he would give us some information 
that is useful. 

Jon, Really, I don't like his style 
at all; I can't understand it. 
CC 



M, Nor do I. It is very pom- 
pous and unnatural. So this is 
what comes from wanting to hear 
a lesson from a pig; for it will 
only give its history in its own 
way. You will find that the bacon 
has a truly "pig-headed" spirit. 

Bacon, But, it is not my inten* 
tion, on so important an occasion 
as to-day, to confine this history 
to the slight and scanty details 
respecting myself, but rather to 
give the life of the particular pig 
with whose history my own is 
necessarily incorporated. 

W. What long words! That 
rasher must have been cut fron 
an old pig— and I do really believe 
that he is going to launch out int i 
the history of pi^s in general, ail 
to make a long rigmarole. 

M, Well, I cannot help that. 
You cannot persuade it — and, in- 
deed, it cannot control itself now. 

Bacon, You folks are making 
considerable (and I think rather 
pergonal) interruption to the pro- 
gress of my story. But I am 
going to say something respecting 
the race of pigs. 

The Pio IS an animal holding a 
peculiar (and 1 may say) — 

W. Now, never mind what you 
may say. 

Ion. Go on — that's what I say, 
or else we shall never get to the 
end I 

Baccn — position in the scale of 
creation. Being by far the most 
fruitful of that most ancient order, 
the Pachyderms — 

W. Wliat is that? 

— ^indeed I the only fruitful 
Pachyderm ! — a — a — a — 

W, Well, goon! 

— the pig has from the earliest,— 

the remotest ages, been held in the 

highest* estimation by the most 

civilised nations of the— universe t 
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W, That is a yery bad style, 
Lucy. , 

L. Yes, aU his adjectives are in 
the superlative degree — did you no- 
tice? 'Eaxliest — remote*^ — higher 
— most civilized — ^I think he is an 
impostor. Please, mamma, ifou 
had better give us its history — ^I 
am tired of mis. 

M, No, it is of no use now — ^he 
must proceed. 

Bacon, No wonder! — ^the pig is 
Nature's favourite. Whilst Nature 
feeds the monster hippopotamus on 
herbage and grass — the unwieldy 
elephant on leaves and branches of 
trees— she has made all thin^ 
suitable to the palate of the pig. 
The great oak was doubtless made 
that it might feed him with its 
acorns; — ^whilst the grass of the 
fields — the flesh of animals — 
decaying stalks of the cabbage — 
even the parings of potatoes, and 
other substances which no other 
animal can like, have all hidden 
delicacies of flavour, which are 
only revealed to his palate. - 

Thus, as kind Nature has oe- 
stowed much upo» him — the pig, 
prompted by the generous example, 
willingly becomes food for others — 
freely giving up his numerous 
young, and even his own carcase 
to mankind, for their use. 

So, too, we find that the pig has 
long been known and valued. By 
the ancient Romans, amongst the 
highest epicures, the flesh of its 
young was always much approved. 

Amongst the ancient Saxons — 
especially those of England — its 
flesh was the household food. The 
slaves or thralls conducted the pigs 
daily to the forest to feed on acorns 
and mast ; and amongst the Saxons 
of the present day — the labourers 
of the soil — ^it is often the only 
animal food. The pig con- 
tinued to be an object of care 



amongst the Saxons until the 
invasion of the Normans. These 
thoughtless Celts — devoted wholly 
to £awking, and hunting, and 

Euerile pursuits — despised the 
ibour of the farm, and the flesh 
of the hog; and now, just a few 
wretched animals, with "lank body 
and large pendent ears,** found 
here and there in England, live as 
the degenerate descendants of the 
neglected old English hogs. 

In later days new breeds of 
swine have be^n introduced. The 
Hampshire breed — the pigs of Suf- 
folk and Yorkshire are highly es- 
teemed. The Chinese hog has 
been also introduced, and has 
much improved the native race. 
But the pig of the day, the great 
pig, is the pig of the Berkshire 
breed. I have heard of an honoured 
swine who stood four and a half 
feet high — 

W, Withont his shoes— 
— and when killed weighed one 
thousand— two hundred — and fifteen 

funds avoirdupois. 
But in speaking of the universal 
i^g^ of man for the pig, I cannot 
pass over the contempt shown to 
our "body" by an oid-fasliioned 
people called Jews, These people 
seem to think that our flesh is not 
fit for food, and they even call ns 
unclean I 

They say they have some rea- 
son for their opinion, and talk 
about their ancient institution; but 
we pigs do not know what they 
mean; and you cannot expect 
us to believe in such a thing as 
that. 

W, But, mamma, the pig ought 
to know that Moses said so; and to 
know who told Moses. 

Bacon. I would rather not know, 
if you please. You wU never per- 
suade me that I am unclean, — if I 
can help it. And then again, the 
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fubsequent imitation of the Jews by 
a false prophet called Mahomet, 
and his followers, is so revolting a 
coarse that it needs no illustration. 

lon^ What does he mean by 
" needs no illustration?"* 

It is a pleasant task for me 
to draw away your attention from 
these degenerate races, and to 
contrast them with that most 
exalted and civilised nation, the 
Irish. Their proverbial good 
treatment of our "body** is a> 
once natural and simple. Oim 
extract from the report of an Assi^ 



* This question should be answered. 
It is ^ood for children to find occct- 
iionally words and modes of expres- 
sion which require explanation. 

A child acquires much of his ma- 
terials for thought, and his Tocabu- 
lary, in two ways :— 

1st, By noticing ideas, and inquiring 
for the words to express them. 

2ndly, By noticing words — and in- 
quiring for the ideas they are intended 
to convey. 

The first is, with some truth, said ^ 
be the natural way—- but, on the other 
hand, children in their daily tnter- 
courae with adults gather many 
thoughts from new expressions, espe- 
cially when the position of the words 
helps to demonstrate their meaning. 

Whenever a strange word or mode 
expression, such as the above (or the 
word remitiiscencet in another part of 
the lesson), is placed so that the child 
may feel he needs the tdeor— it will 
lead to inquiry. The habits of inves- 
tigation, and of searching for the 
hidden meaning of words, which are 
thus formed, are similar to those 
afterwards required in the process of 
** translating" a language. 

It has been deemed necessary to 
write this note, because, in these 
lessons, many such expressions will 
occaMonalltf be found, which the true 
disciples of ' Pestalozzi will deprecate, 
while many critics will pronounce 
them " too difficult for children." 



tant Poor Law Commissioner will 
suffice: — V Whatever may be the 
poverty and privations of the 
labourer and his family, the pig 
is almost sure to be coddled up 
with a good warm dinner, and a 
snug comer in the cabin; and the 
Assistant Commissioner has more 
than once been puzzled to know 
whether his bed, or the children's, 
contained the cleanest and the 
most straw. The great importaTice 
of this animal to the labourer (for 
he is almost their only means of 
paying the rent), is quite sufficient 
to account for their care 'and 
anxiety to promote his thriving." — 
Appendix F, Poor Law Inquiryy 
p. 385. 

How chilling and dark is the 
thought of a Mohammedan after 
tMs! 

Perhaps « few words of Mr. 
Inglis, and of the late Mr. Cobbett, 
miay with advantage be added : — 
*< I used to be shocked at seeing a 
pig*s snout at a cabin door, bat 
soon I began to bless the sight, and 
to • pity the poor wretches who 
possessed no pig. It was always 
to me a pleasant sight where I saw 
him who pays the *rint* walk 
leisurely in and out of the door, 
or heard his comfortable grunt 
within.** Again. Mr. Cobbett: — 
"In England, his creature com- 
forts may be greater, but in Ireland, 
the pig and the peasant are fellow 
lodgers. *Sure, and doesn't he 
help to pay the rint?* is the ex- 
clamation all over Ireland.'* 

Lastly, and above all, I must 
add that^^eert yexirs ago the value 
of the pigs in Ireland, w^as 
£16,693,685. What must be their 
value nowf 

Enough! The high position 
taken by myself at the opening of 
mj introduction is proved! We 

will at once- 
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W, No, stop! That icon'idol 
Tou made a great bother about 
jova position ten minutes ago, and 
said that your " exact position " 
would be a cloudy mystery, or 
something. 

Bacon, But I mean now, the 
position of pigs in — 

W. There, don't talk to. They 
have all manner of positions — sit- 
ting up; lying down; standing; 
kneeling— no one wants you to 
prove that. You are an Irish 
pig I — that is proved. 

Bacon, Yes, that is just the 
point I was coming to. A few 
personal details may now be not 
uninteresting. But no, I must 
not stop! Indeed, I cannot think 
again of the cabin, the children, 
the hot potatoes, and the pot! 
The history of my life contains 
reminiscences too warm, affecting, 
and tender to be touched upon. 
The history of my death more 
particularly concerns our subject. 

I was purchased of my master 
b^ a man called a pig-drover or 
pig-jobber. This. man drove me 
with a large company of strangers 
from one farm to another, where 
we were joined by fresh pigs, until 
we formed a large drove, and were 
taken to market. 

We were soon driven from mar- 
ket again, to a town called Sli^o. 
Here we passed through the pnn- 
cipal streets, until we came to a 
narrow lane in a dirty part of the 
town, at the end of which was a 
square and comfortable looking 
cabin, called "the killing yard." 

I spent three happy days there. 
It seemed to be some annual meet- 
ing of pigs, for there were alto- 
gether about 350 of us. I spent 
part of my time with a friend at 
the two crazy gates, where we 
held conversations through the 
large peep-holes with some saucy 
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youths, whom my friend told me 
in a grunt were spalpeens. 

But, the fourth day — Ah, when 
in the morning the gates opened, 
there came two gentlemen, and a 
man with a short heavy mallet in 
his hand. They began to talk 
about us. The man pointed to 
several in one comer, and said that 
they were intended to supply the 
Navy, 

He showed the two visitors 
the salting-house, the slaughtering 
tf ou^h, the blood vat, the hooks, 
the not water, and many other 
things. 

Soon after,- there came /owr men 
with sharp knives. Each one, stand- 
ing at the comer of the yard, was 
told by the man with the niallet 
to make ready. And then, alas I 
the scene that followed — and the 
uproar! I saw one of my friends 
receive a violent blow on the head 
from the man*s mallet, so that he 
fell to the ground stunned. He 
was then carried to the killing 
trough by one of the men with a 
knife, and then — but really, Td 
rather stop. No more! I fled at 
once to the farthest comer of the 
yard, and may I never try to de- 
scribe that scene ! Ah, the squeal- 
ing and screeching, the kickings 
and struggles, the blood, the hot 
water, the steam all over the 
yard. Bv the evening more than 
200 out of 35i), and I amongst 
the number, were hanging on the 
hooks under the shed. 

Some of my fellow carcases were 
sent to the gseat town ol^ Belfast^ 
and one day I found myself hang- 
ing up in a dairy, when I was 
awoke by hearing a farmer's wife 
talking about me to a maid. 

" First," she said, " you are to 
remove the bristles on the skin — 
this is done by covering the carcase 
lightly with straw, and by setting 
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fire to it ; you will thus singe it, 
and will give the bacon a fine 
firmness. 

" Secondly, take each of these 
sides, or flitches, as we call them, 
and rub them with salt inside (on 
the fleshy sides). 

" Thirdly, when the flitches are 
well salted, place them in this 
trough^ but mind that you tilt the 
trough, so that all the drippings 
may run away — never let your 
bacon lie sopping in brine. 

"Fourthly, keep it in salt until I 
come back from die north — ^which 
will be in about seven or eight 
weeks time — and, change the salt 
every five days." 

aU this was done to us until the 
"Missus" came back from the 
north — when there came the 
darkest period of my existence — 
we were hung up in a lodging- 
house called the chimney. The 
•change of air and of scene was by 
no means agreeable. Oh, the heat 
of the place sometimes! — and the 
smoke. After a month, we were 
taken down. They said I was 
smoked, which I thought was quite 
true — and the farmer said I was 
"jBocon," which I knew was not 
true. I was pig, and nothing else 
—dead pig. 

W. No. You were bacon. 

Bacon, You may say what you 
like, I always was, and am, and 
shall be "/>*^'* — you are as bad as 
the man who, after the farmer 
had packed me in sawdust, and 
carried me to market, tried to sell 
me. He called me "flitch of 
bacon" all day long. "There, 
sir I" he said, "if that had been 
fed entirely on potatoes, like other 
Irish bacon, the fat would have 
been loose and flabby— but feel it, 



sir I — ^it*s as flrm ! Fed, sir, on bar- 
ley-meal, — peas-meal, skim milky 
and butter milk! — ^Finb bacon.*' 

And that is all I remember. 

W. There, papa. I said that 
the pig would mak% a rigmarole. 
He has given us a story long 
enough for five pages ! 

M, And now we will make up a 
lesson. 

Lesson 11. The Rashbb of 
Bacon. 

1. Papa*s Rasher of Bacon con* 
sists of bone, lean, fat, and skin. 

These parts differ in their colour: 
— the bone is of a brownish-white 
colour; the lean is of a dark red 
colour; the fat is yellowish-white; 
and the skin is of a dark brown 
colour. 

They differ also in consistency: — 
the bone ts hard; the lean is golid; 
the fat is soft; and the skin is 
tovgh, 

The^ differ a little in surface : — 
the skin is rough and scrubby ; the 
fat is smooth and slippery. Bacon 
has a nice, palatable, unctuous, sa* 
line, and savoury taste, 

2. Bacon is procured from the 
Pig, an animal whose flesh has from 
the earliest times formed food for 
marikind, except the Jews and Ma- 
hometans, ft was valued by the 
Roman people, and was the house" 
hold food in England during the times 
of the Saxons; but it was neglected 
by the Normans, In present times, 
however, -the pigs of Ireland, and of 
Snffolk and Berkshire in England, 
are very famous, 

3. When pigs* flesh is to be made 
into bacon, it is first singed, then 
salted, and then smoked over a wood 
fire. It is then said to be " cured,** 
and the side of the pig is called a 
flitch of bacon. 
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THE CRUST OF THE EAETH. 

SKETCH OF OEOLOOT. 

W, I liked that history of Coal, 
papa. I mean to sit on the coal- 
skuttle while we have this lesson. 
There ! now I am on the ancient 
forest. 

Ion, And we have heen examin- 
ing the coals, and thinking about 
them verv much. Here is an old 
coal I— older than Adam, Onlv 
suppose, now, that a man could 
have been in oae of those forests, 
and have known all about it. He 
would have said, "Thoa, carbon 
gas, floating in the air — ^thou wilt 
not be destroyed and be useless. 
ThovL shalt be put away for tens of 
thousands of years, and shall then 
come forth again to boil the pot ! " 

W, And the kettle. 

L, And ("but you mean, I sup- 
pose, to boil the potatoes tn the 
pot. Pots do not require boiling) — 
and thus to boil the water in the 
steam-engines, and to carr^ hun«- 
dreds of people along the railroads 
or across the ocean. I never read 
of anything so strange in a book. 

P. Yes. If a man had made 
such an account by himself, people 
would have said, "It is a fairy 
tale." But, ah! in God's great 
"book of nature" there are 
wonders greater than man can 
invent ; and if wo could only 
once peep into the secrets of tbe 
Creator, we should say, " We have 
never known such strange fairy 
tales before." 

You shall have another "fairy 
tale" to-day, if you like. 

After the sinking of the forests, 
and the formation of the coal 
fields, a new layer of limestone was 
made. Soon after this must have 
begun that immense period of time 
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which we called the sixth day. 
Ah! there were giants on the 
earth in those days. 

W, Oh, please, papa, let us 
learn some tales about giants. 

P. Well, I have made you a 
picture of one. 

W, May we see him, papa ? 
Had ho black curly hair and a 
beard ? 

P, Dear me, nol He was 
not a man. If you look in your 
Bible for the beginning of the sixth 
day, you will find that man was 
not yet created, there were only 
the "creeping things" on the earth. 

W, Then they were Reptiles, 
Giant reptiles I We learned of 
the reptiles in our Natural History 
lesson last week. 

L, And they seem, papa, to have 
been made in their proper order. 

The first animals we heard of 
in the history of the rocks 
were the Radiated Animals. Next 
wc find some Molluscous and Ar- 
ticulated Animals, and then when 
we come to the Vertebrated Ani- 
mals, we find that the lowest class 
— THE Fishes — were madejirst. 

Ion. Ysi. And the class above 
the fishes are the reptiles. 

W, But reptiles are such small 
things. Frogs, toads, and lizards. 
The tortoises and boa-constrictors 
are rather large. There are no 
large reptiles — none that would 
make good giants, except the cro- 
codiles. 

P, And my giant is a sort of 
crocodile — only he is such a 
monster. Here he is! 

Here he is. Thirty fe|:t long I 
If we could only bring one into 
our house, and lay him along the 
passage, we should want to lay the 
rest of his body along the stairs, 
while his head would have to be 
put out of the landing window. 
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f W, His tail would peep out 
ondcr the door. 

L, And perhaps hang doirvn the 
steps. 

ton. But it would spoil his tail 
to put it under the door ; it would 
jean it. His head might be out of 
the window— that would be the best 
place for it, because he could not 
bite! 

W, And he would not know 
that we were examining him. I 
should think that they hardly liked 
to look at each other — they must 
have been afraid. 

P, No. These giants, when they 
came, were masters of the whole 
world. In "the fifth day," the 
Jishes were the highest animals, 
and were lords over all the others. 
But now, in the sixth day, as the 
air was becoming purer, and the 
land cooler, and fitted for animals 
to live upon — ^they were obliged to. 
submit to this new and superior 
race — the reptiles. 

W, But, papa — our friend the 
giant seems as though he could 
swim a little — ^like the other rep- 
tiles. 

P. Yes. God formed them to 
live in the water and land too, 
according to the troublesome and 
unsettled state of the times. 
Think, what a fine picture the 
world must have been at the 
beginning of this sixth day. 
Think, — there were even greater 
giants! You know how very wide 
the road is at the end of our street 
— it is very wide. 

L, Yes, papa. 

P. Well, then — some of these 
reptiles had bodies which would 
have reached from one side of the 
road to the other. They were 
more than fifty feet long! 

Now let us see how these gen- 
tlemen—these noblemen — 

IK. Say these harona, papa. 
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P. Yes — ^how these barons en- 
jojed themselres amongst their 
serfs. In every place that .was 
warm, they lived at ease, and were 
the'powerral lords of the fishes in 
the sea, as well as the smaller 
animals in the land. What idle 
days they spent! — sometimes Iving 
lazily in the rich green beds of the 
hot marshy lands— or plunging 
into the pools, or rivers, or seas, 
wherever their fancy might choose 
to take them — with no fear of mair 
before their eyes ! 

There were many different sorts. 
In the low and very damp jungles, 
there lay dreaming the round 
heavy turtles. There they lay — 
crawling slowly, or snoring com- 
fortably in the warm comers. 

Others, more active characters, 
came out at evening. They had 
wings something like those of a 
hat! and, looking like immense 
birds — ^they flew through the air 
pursuing the great dragon flies, 
and insects, just as the small com- 
mon bats do now; — ^whilst below — 
as it was cooler in the evening tim^ 
—our giant, the Icthtosaubus, 
and swarms of larger and smaller 
friends, would stir themselves — 
take great voya^ across the seas 
to look after their water-subjects — 
or swim about stately, to keep the 
fishes in awe. 

Such were some of the commu- 
nity who peopled this world before 
the creation of man — ^who inha- 
bited the lands, the rivers, the 
seas, the lakes, and the air. 

L, Thank you, papa, for their 
history — but, we have not heard of 
any new rocks yet. 

P. No — but I have not forgotten ; 
the formation of rocks had been 
going on all this time. I said that 
after the coal, there was another 
layer of limestone. Then another 
layer, called the New Bed Sand- 
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SToiTB Rocks; — they contained 
not only red sandstone, but lime- 
stone, and other rocks of blue, 
grey, and red colour, vnX^ layers 
of rock-s^t, which von have heard 
of before. All of these are now 
called Bed Sandstone Bocks. 

Above these was formed another 
set of rocks; — these rocks were 
formed of rather larg'* particles^ 
which look something liKe the egg 
or roe of a fish — on this account 
thev were called Oolite Bocks. 

Above these oolite rocks was 
formed a layer of Chalk Bocks. 
In the southern part of England,' 
m Surrey, and in Kent, there is a 
large range of hills, which are 
formed of these rocks. They are 
called the chaUc hilU — and at the 
shores of England — at Dover, and 
Hasdngs — ^these hills end suddenly 
in tall white chalk cliffs. 

These were the last of the 
secondary rocks. During the long 
ages in which the water formed 
these diflerent strata, the giant 
reptiles had been, as I told yon, 
the sovereigns of the world; but 
now they began to decrease in 
number, for they were to ^ve way 
to a superior race of animfds. The 
earth had been prepared for them^ 
and they were coming to inhabit 
it. Ton shall hear about them in 
the next lesson. 

W. Where they giants^ papa ? 

P. Yes, some of them,— even 
mightier giants than the reptiles. 
But let us remember what rocks 
we have learned about so far. 
1st, The Primabt Bocks. 
2nd, The Tbansition Bocks, 
containing Slate, and Old Bed 
Sandstone. 

3rd, The Seconbabt Bocks, 
which contained Mountain Lime- 
stone Bocks — Coal Beds— New 
Bed Sandstone — Oolite Bock»« 
and Chalk Bocks. 
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TRIANGLES. 

P, What do you say to this 
Triangle, Ion? Do you think you 
oodd draw it in perspective? 

Ion, Do you 
mean — make 
a side view, 
papa? 
P. Yes. 
Ion. TM^n I 
don't think 
that I could 
very well. 
P. You can draw a square in 
perspective, can you not? 
Ion. Yes — easily. 
P. Then it is just as easy #o 
draw the triangle. You can see 
at once if I place it inside the 
square. 

W, There are three triangles 





Drawing. 

in it, for 
each " out- 
side piece" is 
a triangle — 
a scalene tri- 
angle. 

Ion. So it 
is. And if 
you join the 
two together 
in this way-— look I Then you get 
a parallelogram out of 
it. What do you say 
to that? 

IV. ni tell you what 

you may say. Say that 

a square is a thing — 

no, a Jigure — which 

consists of a triangle 

and a parallelogram. 

P. And you may say, too, that 

YOU are mfliing too much " talk.'* 

Please to pay attention to my 
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square. Here is a side 
view, which is drawn 
in perspective. And, 
now that the square is 
divided, you mar see 
how easy it will be to 
make a side view of 
the triangle. Who will 
draw it? 
Ion. I will, papa, if 
Will you 



you please. 
There! 



P. That is correct. We will 



now make a drawing 
with a side view of a 
triangle in it, for an 
example. 

X. We will aU re- 
member, papa — 

P. Then here is tlie 
drawing for you to 
copv— (5m Cut atfocH 

I will now turn tne 
view round, so that you may draw 
the side view of the triangle. 

Here is the drawing of the side 
view. The point of sight is, von see, 
at the farther end of the walL You 
had better copy both of these 
drawings ver}' carefully— and when 
you have finished them, yon iball 
draw the house from a new posi* 
tion. 
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THB TWO HEN OF BUSINESS 

CContinued), 

"Well,Wil8onr8aidMr. Sand- 
ford, in the course of the day, " if 
you really will not do anything with 
thac business, I'will see Richardson 
myself. I should like to give him 
as the rent of his land, just what I 
should expect if I were in his 
place, — say one hundred a-year.** 

Accordingly, that same evening, 
Mr. Sandford rode over to Thor- 
ley. He found the old man at 
work in his garden, so busily 
engaged in digging up potatoes, 
that he scarcely paused to look up, 
or return his, salutation. " My 
partner was here this morning, Mr. 
Richardson,** said that gentleman, 
** speaking to you about a piece of 
land of yours ; and I understand 
you partly made an agreement 
with him to let us have a lease of 
it at a rent of fifty pounds a- 
year?" . 

"Why, yes," replied he, "you 
ar^na far wrong ; there was some- 
thing 0* the kind talked on atween 
us." 

"Well," said Mr. Sandford, 
** perhaps you do not quite under- 
stand for what purpose we want 
that field of yours, and are not 
aware of its value to persons in our 
business?" 

"No, sir." 

"Well, then, I'll tell you. It is 
worth much more to us than fifty 
pounds a-year ; and I have come 
to see 'yon this evening, to make 
what I consider a fair proposal for 
both parties. If you are willing to 



accept one hundred a-year for it, I 
shall be glad to have a lease of the 
laiid upon such terms, as it lies 
near to one of my pits ; but farther 
than this I am not prepared to go." 
The old man paused from his 
digging, and looking up at Mr. 
Sandford ^ith an admiring twinkle 
in his eye, said, " I've always heerd 
say, sir, as vouwas a rightdown 
good un*; an^now I believe it. You 
see, sir, I cou'na say as I under- 
stand much about the vpJly of coal 
an' such like; but I soed as Master 
Wilson were mighty anxious to get 
the field; an' at after he were 
gone, I turned it over i* my mind, 
an* I thought, as he seemed so wil- 
lin' to give fifty pounds, which is 
above the real vally of the land, as 
land, he might be willing to go a 
little further, if I hung back like. 
Just as I were thinking i' this ways, 
up comes Mester Morton, an', says 
he, * I heerd as you was wanting 
to sell that bit o' ground o' yours 
as lines up to Mester Sandford's 
coal-pit.* So, says I, I rather 
think you heerd wrong, sir; fori 
wasna thinking of selling it at all. 
*0h,' says he, * perhaps it was 
letting it, then, you was thinking 
of? It cou'na be of much use to 
you ; an' I dare say you would make 
more by it that way; now, s'pose I 
was inclined to make a bargain 
with you, what would you let it me 
for?* Why, says I, IVe partly 
promised it, you sec,' to 'Mester 
Wilson for fifty pounds a-year; an* 
then he fires up, and says, * Well, 
what an imposition; it's downright 
disgraceful; you mustn't accept it^ 
Mester Richardson. I'm willin* 
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give you seventy, or even eighty; 
so you'll consider my offer, an* let 
me know what you decide on to- 
morrow;* an* with that he rode 
away. But you see, sir, I didna 
like Mcster Morton's offer no bet- 
ter than Mestor Wilson's ; for I 
thought they was both * birds of a 
feather.* I wasna quite so soft as 
they thought me. Bu t, sir, I think 
you are honest (no offence); for 
you tell me what you want the 
land for, an' make an offer you're 
willin' to stick by; an' so, sir, you 
shall have it, that you shall, even 
if they offer me a hundred and 
fifty; an* you may send a lawyer 
to draw out the lease as soon as 
you like." 

" Very well ; then I may consider 
the matter settled? The lease shall 
be dra^vn out as quickly as pos- 
sible, and will, I hope, be ready for 
your signature in a few days." So 
saying, and wishing the old man 
good evening, Mr. Sandford turned 
towards home. Bichardson stood 
for some minutes looking after him, 
spade in hand, then calling to a 
neighbour who happened to be 
pas^jng by, he said, ** I say, John, 
do*st know who that gentleman is 
there upo' the brown boss?'* 

" No," replied his friend, " I 
canna say as I do." 

"Well, then, I'll tell thee; it's 
the honestest man i* Stockton, let 
the other be who he will ; an' that's 
Mester Sandford. He's put fifty 
pounds a-yearin my pocket; an, 
please Grod, he shanna lose by it i' 
the end; for I'll leave him all I 
leave when I'm dead ; and it's not 
so little, for Vye naither kith nor 
kin, an' it'll do some good that 
way, more than I shall ever do 
with it, I doubt ; for they say as 
he's as open-handed an* lund- 
hearted to the poor, as he's honest 
xhdstraightforrard." Inthemeaa- 
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time, Mr. Sandford rode home, 
ignorant of Richardson's benevolent 
intentions towards him. Though 
in the course of a few days what 
bad been said was repeated to him, 
it was no sooner heard than for- 
gotten, and, in the press, of busi- 
ness, the whole affair passed from 
his mind. A short time after this 
events it became known in Stockton 
that Messrs. Sandford and Wilson 
we?e about to dissolve partnership. 
No one was surprised; the only 
thing people wondered at waa, how 
two persons, differing so much in 
their manner of conducting busi- 
ness, should have continued to- 
gether for so long a time. 

It was on a bleak and gusty 
morning in early springy that Mr. 
Sandford's family was assembled 
in the comfortable breakfast-room; 
the table ready spread. The time- 
piece told the hour of half-past 
nine, and several little faces were 
beginning to loofe anxious for 
breakfast, and many were the 
exclamations of-—" Mamma, what 
can papa be doing?" "I wonder 
where he is; surely he cannot be 
very hungry." And the eldest 
boy had just given it as his opinion 
that they had better not wait any 
longer, when the well-known foot- 
step was heard. The umbrella 
placed on the stand, 'the hat on its 
peg, the breakfast - room door 
opened, and Mr. Sandford made 
his appearance, looking even more 
good-humoured than usual, while 
a half-suppressed smile lurk^ 
about the comers of his mouth. 
The children rushed forward to 
meet him, and Mrs. Sandford rang 
the bell for the long-expected 
breakfast. 

As soon as all were seated, and 
their various wants supplied, Mr. 
Sandford said, "Well, my dears, 
I suppose you wonder what has 
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made me so late this morning ? ** 
A very general look of assent was 
the result of this inquiry. Mr. 
Sandford proceeded—" A singular 
and most unexpected circumstance 
has happened to me. John Simp- 
son and William Wood came to 
my counting-house this morning, 
and said if I were at leisure they 
wished to speak to me on business 
• of consequence. Their looks were 
so full of importance, that I could 
not refuse. They then told me 
that old Richardson, the man from 
whom I have rented that field 
containing the valuable stratum of 
coal for so many years, is dead, 
and has left me all his property, 
except a small sum to each of 
themselves as executors. After 
enjoying my surprise, they brought 
to my recollection what John had 
told me of the old man's inten- 
tions when I first agreed to take 
his field upon a lease. I thought 
nothing of it at the time, and I do 
not think it has ever entered my 
head since. 

"I was much amused, as I came 
along, to see what an excitement 
this news has caused. One after 
another rushed breathless out of 
their houses, with a * Sir, do you 
know old Richardson's dead, and 
has left you all his money?' One 
man was actually at the trouble of 
running a considerable distance to 



overtake me, in order to give me 
this wonderful information. The 
property, of course, is not large, 
though much more than he was 
supposed to possess. Still, I shall 
value it very much— because I can 
show it to Mr. Wilson, or to any 
one else, and say, — Here is a proof 
of the truth of my principles-^ 
*It is not only the best course, but 
it always answers best, to do as* 
you would be done by, and to be 
thoroughly honest,* So, now I 
think you cannot wonder at my 
being so late for breakfast; eh, 
little Mary?* *No, indeed, papa; 
and I think that old man was very 
wise to give you all his money. 
This remark caused a general 
laugh, but many others agreed 
with little Mary. They knew 
that he would use this money, 
not for himself, but for the 
poor — and since then, hundreds 
have had reason to bless the old 
man's legacy. 

P, Now, Willie, what may you 
learn from this ? 

W, I may learn that if I should 
ever grow up to be a man of busi- 
ness, I must try and be as honest 
as I can. 

P. And you may remember the 
rule that Mr. Sandford gave to 
Mr. Wilson, — An honest man of 
business wiU not take advantage of 
any one*8 ignorance. 
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HUMIT.ITY. 
Thb bird that soars on highest winpTt 

Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly eing, 

Sinfifs in the shade when all thlngi rest : 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honour hath humility. 

The saint that wears heayen's brightest crown, 

In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down, 

Then most, when most his sonl ascends : 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility,-— jau^b uo.NTaoBiEAT. 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

THE CLASS KAXMALS. PRINCIPLES 
OP CLASSIFICATION. 

M, Let us look back once more. 
The kingdom op natubb 
May he divided into 
Tbe Animal — Vegetable — and 
^ Mineral Kingdoms. 
• The animal kingdom 

May he divided into 
The Vertebrated— the Articulated 
— the Molluscous — and the Ra- 
diated Sub-kingdoms. 
The vertebrated sub-kingdom 
May he divided into the four classes. 
Mammals — ^Birdg — ^Reptiles -^ and 
Fishes. 

The CLASS Mammals 
• May he divided into—^ 

L. Ah ! we do not know any- 
thing about that. 

M Then "that" we will talk 
about to-day. Let us look at the 
class of Mammals we made last 
week, and see whether they seem 
to require arranging. 

Lion, Bat, 

Cameleopard, Elephant, 

Mole, Hedgehog, 

Whale, Hippopotamus, 

Mouse, Cow, 

Horse, Pig. 

Bpy, 

Jem. Yes, mamma, they do not 
seem to be much alike. A boy is 
not like a bat. 

W, And a cameleopard has a 
shape different from the mole's, 
at the same time it is rather 
larger. 

£. So, too, the hippopotamus is 
a different-looking Mammal from 
the hedgehog. But when we make 
the divisions what are we to call 
them — 5u6-classe8 ? 

M. No. Orders, The Animal 
Kingdom is divided into sub- 
kingdi XH — a sub-kingdom is di- 
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vided into classes—and a class ig 
divided into orders. 

TF. And how is an order 
divided? 

3f. Ah, that is not a proper 
(question. We shall find that out 
in the proper time. But how are 
we to arrange this class Mammals 
into orders? 

Ion, We cannot tell yet, mamma. 
We arrange the .Vertebrated 
Animals according to their limbs 
— blood — covering — and their 
young. But all these animals have 
four Umbs, warm blood, and so on. 
So I suppose we cannot arrange 
them according to these four 
points? 

M, We shall see. Let us stop 
a minute and think. It is very 
important that you should find out 
what is the proper and natural 
way to arrange them. 

W, I suppose that by natural 
you mean the way in which Grod 
has arranged them. 

M. Yes. We will talk about that 
by-and-bye. You know that to 
arrange these Mammals into orders 
we must find out some fresh points 
in which a certain number of them 
may be alike. You understand 
that, I suppose. 

W. Yes, I should think that we 
all understand that, mamma ; but 
the question is, I suppose, which 
parts of the animals are we to 
notice, 

M, Yes ; that is the question— 
they may be alike in so many dif- 
ferent ways, you know. Many of 
them are alike in cxtlour. Put all 
the hrown ones in a row, and then 
the hlack ones, then a row of whiu 
ones, or spotted ones — just as 
Bonaparte with his soldiers made 
one regiment with red coats, and 
another with blue coats — arrange 
them according to their colour. 
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W, Ah [ but then, now I think 
about it, we should make some 
very curious classes. For in- 
stance — 

Ion. No. ni give you an in- 
stance. The white bear, the white 
mouse, and the white sheep — they 
would be in the white class. 

X. Or we should put together 
the black bison, the black bat, or 
* the brown horse, and the brown 
squirrel. 

M. That would never do — ^so 
you can tell at once, by their being 
so different, that they were not 
intended to be arranged thus. 

Ion. Ah! Ill teU you some- 
thing — you may arrange them 
according to their size — that is a 
good thought — and then you would 
have — 

W. No! — ^You gave me an in- 
stance last time,— just let me give 
you one — and then you would 
have — now listen!— then you would 
have the wolf — and the sheep! — 
the lion — ^and the deer! — the cat 
— and the rabbit!— and after that 
—that is, after they had been 
placed together for a day or tivo, 
you would have — half of them I — 
for the one half would nave been 
eaten up by their class mates. 
And then, as mamma said just 
now, we could tell by their being 
so different that they were not 
intended to be arranged so. 

M. Yes. And you might try 
many other ways of arranging (for 
there are many other differences^ 
but none of them might be right. 

Yon might arrange them ac- 
cording to the similitude* in their 
tails, or the resemblance in the 
initials of their names — first, order 
A, ape, armadillo, ass, ant-eater — 
then, order B— order C— and so 



• Similitude— initials. 
pag« 829. 



See note, 



on. Or, yon might make orders 
just as they make classes in school. 
Those who understand best, in 
the 1st class — those who are rather 
foolish, in the 4th class — and those 
who are perfectly stupid and can- 
not re^d at all, in the last class. 

L. Then, in that class they 
woulfl all go— and we should be 
no better off than before — except 
that we should get rid of mankind 
— they would be in the 1st class. 

But, dear mamma, how are we 
to arrange thek? what is the use 
of telling us how they must not be 
arranged? 

M. A great deal of "use"— I 
want to show you how many mis- 
takes we may make, and how care- 
ful we must be to find the proper 
way. Men have been a long time 
finding out the natural way ot 
arranging animals. I have some 
books, where they are arranged in 
a very curious manner, which men 
say now is " quite wrong." 

Then, I suppose that the natural 
way — the way in which God has 
arranged them — ^is the proper way, 
mamma? Of course, that must be 
the best way — but then, how are 
men to find that out? God has not 
told them, I suppose. 

M, By thinking — God tells ns 
many things when we think. 
Suppose that we set to work and 
think, ourselves. The elephant, the 
boy, ^e bat, and others are very 
different. Now, the question is — 
What can be the reason of these 
differences? — There is no doubt 
that the all-wise Creator had a 
reason for every little difference^ 
you see in these animals— in their 
shape, or colour, or size. We shall 
never find out all His reasons— 
but, as we want to arrange the 
animals according to His plan, we 
must trj to discover some of 
them, iiet us begin — 
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You are made to think; — but 
the lower animals, one might 
•omctimes think, if we did not 
Jsiow how useftd they are to man, 
that they were made on purpose to 
eaL ."Wlien a sheep awakes in the 
morning it begins to eat, and 
continues eating grass and chewing 
the cud all day long— that is all it 
seems to live for. 

Now, think again. Not only the 
sheep, but all the other Mammals, 
eat, and how many of them must 
there be in this world! Think of the 
Mammals on the mountains, plains, 
deserts, trees, and rivers, — and 
that every morning when the old 
sun rises with his yellow light, these 
thousands and thousands of Mam- 
mals rise with him. They all 
wake up to be fed — and, when 
the sun goes down in the even- 
ing, other Mammals come out for 
their food also. And all these 
animals expect to be fed every 
day. Now, who will find the food 
for them? 

L. Gortwill, mamma. 

3f. Suppose, then, that GU)d were 
.0 say, "Theyshall all be fed alike." 
" Grass is a very good food — the 
sheep like it — they shall all eat 
grass." 

W. Oh, the world couldn't grow 
enough grass, mamma! — ^unless 
more .fields were made ; and then 
there would not be eno'ugh, it 
would soon be all gone. 

M. Or, if they were all to be 
fed on insects, just as the mole is. 

Ion. Then of course there would 
not bo enough. I wonder how 
many flies the lion would eat for 
dinner^ or whether he would claw 
them up singly — perhaps he would 
prefer tjjem hashed 1 
^ M, Or, if they were all made to 
live on animal food? 

L, Then, they would soon eat 
each other up—at least, all except 



one, the last one. I wonder what 
that one would do ! 

TF. Why, it would eat itself of 
course. 

Ion. No, it would not like to do 
that. No — no— I'll tell you what 
it would do ; — it would make young 
ones and eat them.* 

M. No, Ion, that would not do. 
It appears clearly to me that if 
they were all fed on the same food, 
they would soon be starved. So, 
we find that the Creator who has 
made them, and undertakes to feed 
them, gives them different food. 
Some feed on grass and herbs. 

W, Some, mamma, on flesh. 

L. Some* on insects. 

Ion. Some on fruits of trees anc 
nuts. 

L^ And some (such as the ele- 
phant, the giraffe, and others) 
eat the young leaves and twigs of 
the trees. 

W, While some animals will eat 
all kinds of food. 

M. Let us remember these 
things, then : — 

1st, Food seems to be one of the 
principal objects for which they 
live. 

2ndly, They have different kinds 
of food. 

Srdly, As they cat such differ- 
ent kinds of food, they have to 
procure their foods from different 

E laces. A monkey, for instance, 
as to procure its food on the 
trees — ^while a cow grazes on the 
land. Suppose the order of things 



*Thd author begs to apologize for 
some of these unseemly remarks, by 
saving that they, as well as many 
others in the book, are the actual ez- 

{>re8sion8 of the children to whom thess 
essons have been given in* school 
He does not, therefore, like to erase 
them, even though they may not be 
" quite proper." 
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to be changed suddenly, and the 
cow has to get her food upon the 
trees. 

X. She could not, mamma, 
because she has no hands to grasp 
the branches — she could not hold 
on with her hoofs, 

M, Then let a dog come and 
seek his food there. 

W, But he could not climb — 
he has ou\j paws. 

M, Then suppose the Mammals 
called whales were to take the 
monkey's place. 

X. They could not get up— they 
have only^i* to move with. 

M, Then suppose a lion were to 
come, he would say, " / can live 
in the monkey's place!" He 
would climb up the cocoa-nut 
trees, and seize the large cocoa- 
nuts with his datrs— but, then, 
poor fellow, when he put them to 
liis mouth, he could not crack 
them. He^would find that his 
teeth are made long and pointed, 
and very sharp for tearing and 
cutting animals^ flesh. 

So he would say to the first 
monkey he met up there grinning 
at him, "I say, friend, ^this won't 
do, for I cannot get on. I find 
tiiat we are not only different in 
our limbs, with which we get our 
food, but we have different teeth 
for eating our food. So I'll wish 
you good day." 

No ! let every animal be in its 
proper place, then you will begin 
to see why there are these strange 
differences in their parts. 

The Cow, who eats the grass on 
Ifae land, has hoqfi. 



L, The Whale, who eats fishes 
in the water, has^n^. 

W, The Dog, who runs after 
animals on land, has paws, 

M, The Mole, who grubs and 
digs for worms under the earth, 
has extremities, something like 
shovels, or scoops, 

L, And, mamma, the Bat, who 
flies about for insects above the 
earth, has wings. 

Ion, And the Monkey, who climbs 
for the fruits on the trees, has hands, 

M. And when you begin by 
noticing even the difference only 
in one part, in their limbs — when 
you see that while the cow and 
others have hoofs, others have 
fins, paws, ^^ scoops,** wings, and 
hands, — then you can say — "I 
think I see now the reason of Mess 
differences." 

W. Yes — Let me say it, mamma, 
please — 

God has given them different kinds 
of food — therefore he has made a dif' 
ference in their limbs, that they may 
procure this food. 

M. And there are many more 
differences in their other parts, 
which we will try and find out 
the reason for next week.. 

L. Yes ; and I suppose that there 
are differences in the teeth with 
which they eat their food. If we 
could only find out the reasons for 
all the differences, how much easier 
it would be to make them into 
classes! 

M, And it would be very plea- 
sant, too. It is pleasant to find 
out the reason for anything, espe- 
cially of anything made by God. 
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THE NORMAN KINGa 

WILLIAM THB OOKQUEBOS. 

P. Yes. The feudal system 
decreased the power of the people, 
and increased the powtfr of the 
king. 

And William took care to use 
this power for himself. 

After giving land to the 700 of 
his followers — ^hear how much he 
had for his own shfure I He had 
** one thousand— four Jmndred — and 
twenty-two estates — ^besides farms 
and lands in Middlesex and Shrop- 
shire!** From these lands, and 
other sources, he gained a revenue 
eveiy year so large, that if we 
were to put down its value in 
80vereiCT^, it would come to 
twelve hundred thousand pounds. 

W. That is more than a milUon 
pounds, papa! 

P. Tes, and then with one 
pound you could go to a shop and 
purchase nearly.ten times as much 
as you can now — so think again, 
his income would now be worth 
more than ten millions poc[Nds 
a-teab! We may therefore be- 
lieve that "there never had been 
in any age, or nation, any prince, 
or any emperor, whose riches and 
power could he compared to that 
of William the Conquekob.** 

What would the people say to 
their conqueror now? 

Ion, They would say he was 
verjrich! 

P. And powerful too. They 
would whisper, "great and mighty 
kine!" 

You would have thought him a 
mighty king— for he must have 
been a strong and heavy-handed 
man to keep down those active and 
restless barons. Yes — ^he was like 
some tall mountain, which, as I 
said In our Geology lesson, the 



active fire from beneath had 
raised up on the e^rth. These 
mountains, you may remember, 
were soft and yielding when they 
were being made, but, afterward^ 
they became cold and heav v stoneu 
pressing down on the fire that had 
raised uem up. So did William. 

But, you remember, sometimes 
the fire "would not stand it!*' 
Sometimes* giving a restless roar, 
it would make efforts to rise 
again, and in the great earth- 
quakes would give tl^ old moun- 
tain many a shake. 

And so it was with the heavy- 
handed William. He had taken 
away the liberty of the Saxons, 
but he could not take away their 
love of liberty! The fire was 
within, and all through his reign 
it gave him " many a shake.** 

Not only did the people make 
the dreadful conspiracy I told yoa 
of— but, again and again, he had 
to march against and conquer the 
different towns before he could 
quite establish the feudal system. 

The Barons, too, were restless^ 
fiery spirits, and, once or twice, 
those who were not satisfied with 
their lands, rose up in arms 
against him— but these William 
conquered. 

MA.LCOLM, Kinff of Scotland, 
whom William had once defeated, 
rose again, and attempted to seize 
part of his kingdom at the north 
— but him, too, William con- 
quered. At the same time he 
built Newcastle, for the protection 
of the people. 

Canute, too, a king of Den- 
mark threatened to invade Eng- 
land; and prepared a large fleet 
of ships, to see if he could not 
give this conqueror a shake; 
but William, with his money and 
by other means, caused Canute's 
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soldiers to ]*el>el — so lum also 
William conquered. 

His S911, aoBERTj alas I rebelled 
against^him^ and fought to gain 
his father's Dukedom of Norlnandy. 
In one battle this foolish son 
almost killed his own father! — 
bnt at last, him also William con- 
quered. 

William had a half-brother 
called Odo, the Bishop of Bayeux, 
who rebelled against him. Odo 
had gathered so much riches, that 
he thought he would use them in 
purchasing the Popedom. He 
would go and be Pope I So, once 
when William happened to be 
absent in Normandy, Odo went 
secretly to the Isle of Wight, 
and fitting out a vessel, he 
loaded ic with immense treasures, 
which he intended to take to Italy. 
While, however, he was being 
detained by contrary winds, Wil- 
liam heard of this, and returned 
to prevent such great wealth 
being taken from his dominions. 

Just as his brother was stepping 
on board ship, William ordered 
him to be made prisoner; and it 
is said that the attendants being 
afraid to seize such a holy man as a 
bishop, William arrested him with 
his own hands. 

Pope Gregory directly sent a mes- 
sage to William that he was to let 
him go because he belonged to the 
Church— but, William sent back 
word that he seized him not as a 
bishop, but as the Earl of Kent, 
and that he meant to keep him. 
So, notwithstanding all the angry 
threats afid remonstrances of the 
powerful Pope, William did keep 
him. He sent Odo as a prisoner 
to Normandy ; and kept him in 
custody till the end of his reign, 
thus— him also William conquered. 

W> And I suppose he kept idl 
those treasures for himself. 



P. Very likely. Although the 
Pope would try to prevent him. 
But he did not care for the Pope — 
not he ! Unlike the kings before 
him, the Church had not been able 
to interfere with his government. 
He was a very good Catholic, but 
then he was the king of 700 barons I 

Of the names of these 700 
barons, and their estates, he made 
a list, — with an account of all the 
lands, except the abbey lands, and 
those of the priests, who refused to 
give in any account. This list 
was written in a large vellum book, 
called " TheDoomdavBook,*' which 
is still preserved in the Exchequer, 
in two volumes. The first volume 
has 382 double pages— and the 
second 450 double pages; and I 
dare say he thought thenx "jt>&a- 
sant pages," as he read them over, 
and counted up the number of 
great and powerful men who 
served him I 

So, no wonder men called him 
"great and mighty king.** They 
had tried to shake him, but his 
heavy hand had conquered them 
all. All people now obeyed him. 
I have read in some history book 
that, to show he was their rightful 
lord, he summoned a meeting of 
the nobles to do him homage for 
their lands. Think of that great 
meeting. How many hundreds of 
these splendid barons, proud and 
haughty looking characters, fol- 
lowed by their trains of knights and 
yeomen, must have met together I 
Perhaps it was at Winchester, for 
I forget where, in some great hall, 
where they all stood round their 
Conqueror. And then these dark- 
facec^ crop-haired warriors bowed 
down to William, kissed his hand, 
and swore fealty to him as theii 
king. 

Now, what would you have said 
if you had been there? 
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W, I would haye said, " Obsat 

AND MlQHTT CoNQUEBOBI'' jost 

as the others did. 

Ion, So would I, papa. 

P. And yety do you know he 
was a veiy poor conqueror, after 
all! 

L, TF^, papa? 

P. A very poor conqueror. 

W, But he had ten millions a- 
yeai! 

P. And yet if you had known 
him well, you would have said, 
"Poor/eflcw/" 

Hear what I say — 

Poor fellow — poor fellow — poor 
fellow ; for all his riches were outside 
hipil There were no riches mthin 
hun— in the man himself. Indeed 
he had no riches at all— for he 
had not gidned happiness, and 
only those things are riches which 
make the heart glad. 

ion. Oh! 

W. But, when he had the ten 
millions a-year — did not that make 
him rich? 

P. No— ti only made him poor. 
And I'll show you how. 

In his mind was working a selfish 
desire to be aboYO all other men, 
which is called ambition. When a 
man has ambition, his mind feels 
very -hungry ; but, as long as he is 
working hard to get riches, and 
power to satisfy that desire, he 
feels a certain pleasure, called the 
pleasure of getting, 

W. Something like that we feel 
when we are eatmg? 

P. Yes, something like that. 
But, when he had got all this 
greatness and gold, he could not 
have the "pleasure of ffetting," 
any longer $ and yet he^ had that 
desire within him still — ^it was not 
satisfied; and it made hhn misera- 
ble. 

W, Ah I then, of course, it 
made him poor. How curious!— 
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for so much money to make a i 
poor. But, the gold itself, papa! 
and the power, would not toat 
make him happy? 

P. Oh I dear no I — ^the gold could 
not satisfy him. It could not 
brinff happiness. Happiness can- 
not be made of any mineral that is 
dug out of the earth. 

The pleasure of having any- 
thing is yery small — ^there is more 
pleasure in gettina it; but the 
greatest and the lasting pleasure 
is the pleasure of giving. Do you 
understand that? 

Ion, Tes, yes, papa! I haye often 
had that pleasure ; so, in that way, 
the Ck>nqueror might have made 
yerr grciit pleasure with his gold. 

P, Ah, yes. If he had oi^y 
known that riches cannot be made 
o/*ffold, but with ffold, then, that 
amoition within hmi, tiiat hungry 
feeling, would have been stilled. 

Tes ; he never learned what I 
have told you before, that we get 
real riches from what we give — not 
from what we take. And he spent 
all his life in taking from others, 
poor fellow ! 

Listen to what happened to him. 
His spirit of ambition was now 
very strong, and very restless. 
Yet he could not satisfy it. So, 
as there were no others to be con- 
quered-7-it began to conquer him. 

He was driven all day to seek 
new pleasure, to quiet that rest- 
less spirit. He would seek plea- 
sure in hunting the wild animals 
in the country ; but then, so that 
he might have this pleasure to him- 
self, he acted unjustly. He cared 
more for the deer than the people 
he governed. Before — any poor 
man might catch the animals in 
the woods, but now he made a law 
that no one should himt in his 
forests. It is said that " he loved 
the wild deer as if he had been 
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their father V and ordered, that 
•* whosoever should slay hart or 
hind, him should man bUnd." So 
the killing of a deer, a hoar, or 
even a hare, was punished with 
the loss of an eye. This was part 
of what he called his Fobbst 

liAWS. 

He then did a much worse 
thinff. Not bein^ content with 
his large forests m all parts of 
England, he determined to have 
one near lus residence at Win- 
chester. He therefore ordered 
thirty miles of country to be laid 
waBie—he pulled down and burnt 
the houses, abbeys, and thirty-six 
churches— turning out the people 
to go where they could, without 
any payment for their dreadful 
loss. On this land he planted 
what is still called the New Forest. 

Ambition, I told you, is made 
of selfishness. Oh, how dreadfully 
this selfishness worked! He could 
have no pleasure in his castle at 
home. His sons would not love 
him — they were disobedient and 
rebellious ; his wise and beautiful 
wife, Matilda — her heart was 
broken. She felt that 

" Glory built on selfish principles is 
shame and guilt," 

and died. 

Two years after this he went to 
Normandy, to punish some nobles 
who had rebelled. Being taken 
ill here, the King of France, who 
heard of it, made some rude re- 
iDaxkAboiU his lying in bed with a 



oig belly— for he was becoming 
stout. William could not bear 
this, it hurt his selfisimess, which 
turned round upon him, and tor- 
mented him into a state of fierce 
anger. He sent back word that 
he would soon set the kingdom of 
France in a flame. His evil pas- 
sions drove him on, and in a rage 
he took the town of Mante, and 
burned it to the ground. As ho 
stood looking at the flames, his 
horse plunging into some hot ashes, 
started and threw him off. his 
saddle, so that he received a violent 
bruise, of which he soon after died. 
This happened near Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, in the year 1087, when he 
was sixty-three years old. 

Thus ended the Conqueror. He 
died when he was burning a' city. 
Poor king, perhaps he had never 
had either happiness or riches. 
His bad passions always made him 
warU something ; but, as he could 
not satisfy them, the Conqueror 
became their slave. 

I could tell you how they tor- 
mented him as he died, but that 
is enough. So much was he hated, 
that, at his funeral in Caen, a 
man forbade the burial of his 
body. "That very spot," 4ie cried, 
"is the site of my father's house. 
I summon the departed soul to 
answer to God for his crimes.** 
And the man would not allow him 
six feet of ground to rest in, nntU 
its value was paid. 

Was he not "a poor Con- 
queror?** 
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THE KNIFE AND FORK. 

W, How are we to make a 
lesson ou a knife, mamma? 

M, We will make two lessons, 
if vou like. 

^egin by observing and de- 
scribing it. 

W, I don't understand, mamma. 

M I will tell you. When you 
obsenre it you are to use your 
"senses" — ^you know what they 
are? 

• W. Yes— my eyes, and nose, 
organs of touch, and 90 on. 

M. With these you are to notice 
the knife, and keep on noticing, 
slowly and carefully, until ^ou get 
an tcfea of it in your mmd — so 
that you can see it ^vith your eves 
shut. Not with your senses, but 
with your mind's eye. 

Ion. I have often done that, 
mamma. Yesterday morning, 
when — 

M, No, nevermind that. Listen. 
If, Willie, you go on observing 
that knife with the eye of your 
body until you can see it with the 
eye of your mind — ^you are then 
said to have a perc^tion of it. 

Ion. And he must do that, mam- 
ma, before he can describe it, I 
suppose — because how can l^s 
mind describe a thing, if it cannot 
see it. 

M. I wiH tklk to you about 
*' d^gcr^ing.** 

When you describe, it is your 
mina's turn to work. Your mind 
looks at the perception wliich your 
senses have given it, and when it 
sees the thing quite clearly, it finds 
a number of words, and puts them 
together to make an account of it. 

Ion. Where does it keep the 
words, mamma? 

M. In a place called the me- 
mory. I told you once before, that 
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this memory is like a cupboard, 
where all your words and ideas 
are put away. 

Do vou remember my telling 
you of the nerves, and that you 
had nerves from your brain to all 
parts of your body? 

L. I think you did, mamma. 
You said there are not only 
nerves to the brain, but nerves 
from the brain to the other parts. 
The brain uses them to make the 
other parts move. 

>f. Ah! I remember. 

M, Yes. Your mind has nerves 
to aU parts— to your eyes, nose, 
mouth, and tongue. So, when it 
has found the proper words to 
give an account of that knife, it 
will send down a message to your 
tongue " to move," and it will keep 
on moving your tongue until it 
has made it say all the words it 
had thought of. 

W. Is that the way I describe? 
I get an idea tn through my senses; 
— and, then, get it out through my 
mouth? 

M. Yea, And ,when it receives 
the idea from your senses it is said 
to have a perception ; but when it 
puts the idea into words, and gives 
it back again, it is said to form a 
concoction, 

W. How curious, mamma — ^and 
can T do that? 

M. Yes. You are always doing 
it. You will do it now when you 
** observe and describe" this knife. 
Here is Jane. 

Jane. Please, mum, "here's 
that boy come from the -"Printers, 
and says that as master has 
wrote — 

W, No, say has written, 

Jane. Has writ a double History 
lesson this week — he can't print 
no more Object lesson. 
_ M. Oh! 
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THE TRAVELLEBTHEOUGH 
ENGLAND. 

DUBHAM. 

Deab Children, — 

Let me see. I was telling yon, in 
my last letter, the account which 
that gentleman at the inn had 
given to me about Durham. 

He said, you may remember, 
that some monks lived at Lindis- 
fame, taking care of the body of 
St. Cuthbert, the great saint of the 
north. I think I told you, too, that 
when the Danes came to England, 
they knew that these monks would 
be likely to have riches, and that 
they attacked them. 

"Well, sir," said this gentleman, 
"the monks fled, taking with th^ 
their silver and gold, and the body 
of their beloved St. Cuthbert. 
They shifted about from place to 
place with their precious charge, 
until at last they discovered a very 
high rocky piece of land on the 
river Wear, which was nearly an 
island — and was overgrown with a 
thick forest. Here they hid them- 
selves, and with the osiers which 
grew near the river, they made a 
tabernacle of wicker work for their 
saint^s body to rest in. 

" In the course of time, as the 
DancTs departed, many people came 
to pray at the grave of St. Cuth- 
bert — ^and a church of stone was 
built over it. The monks said 
that they knew they were to build 
it there, because the body, directly 
it w^ put down, stuck fast to the 
ground, and could not be moved, — 
which was a great miracle. The 
trees were gradually cut down, 
and houses built round tha church 
— ^this is said to have been the 
beginning of the city of Duriiam. 

"The Saxon word for hilL is 
dun; and for island, holme — so tlm 



place was called Dun-holme, until 
by degrees its na^e was changed 
into Durham!" 

W. I wonder who St. Cuthbert 
was. 

Ion. I can tell you, Willie. I 
have asked papa. St. Cuthbert 
was a man who did some strange 
things to make himself holy, just 
as St. Dunstan did. He used, to 
wear an iron shirt day and night. 

W. Not for a niaht-sYait, surely 1 

Ion, Yes, he dia. 

W, Nol Did he really, though? 

Ion. Yes, really,— and he made 
his own bread, because other peo- 
ple's bread was too good for him. 
He mixed ashes with the flour, 
and then, lest it should be too 
good, he kept it three or four 
months before be ate it. 

W. The nasty fellow I Well, 
that is very nasty. 

Ion. And then, again, he used 
to roll himself on thorns and briers, 
and used to wash the sore places 
with salt.' Sometimes he spent 
whole nights up to his chin in 
water, — and in the winter time, 
too, as well as summer. 

W. Ah, that is stupid. I sup- 
pose that there was something the 
matter with his mind. 

Ion. No, there was not, indeed. 
I understand aU about it. This 
man (and there were a great many 
others like him) thought that God 
would be pleased with him if he 
did so. He did it to punish him- 
self, and to show God that he was 
sorry for his own sin. You see, 
ho thought that he would get a 
pardon for himself, instead -of 
asking Jesus Christ to get it for 
him ; and, as soon as he believed 
that he had earned it, he said that 
he had beconie a saint. 

W. Are you sure that that is 
true, Ion? 
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Ion. Well, that's what I remem- 
ber about it ; but let us go on with 
Mr. Young's letter. 

I went out for a walk the next 
morning, to see the city. I crossed 
over the river Wear to look at it 
from the other side ; and really it*s 
a very beautiful place. I like it 
better than Carlisle. 

The hill, which sloped down to 
the edge of the river, was covered 
with plantations ; above them, here 
and there, were some lofty crags. 
Tlius the buildings were beautifully 
situated, rising one above another. 
Some of the public buildings 
were very large. Then, above all, 
was the venerable old cathedral, 
with its fine towers and Norman 
arches. The castle, too, was a 
pleasant sight. 

I found on examining the town 
that there was an University — 
that is, a place where men go to 
school. All university consists of 
several of these schools, which are 
called Colleges — and, here the 
young men learn Latin, fend Greek, 
and other hard things, so that they 
ma^ one da^ become clergymen. 
This university has not been estab- 
lished manv years — ^therefore we 
call it a modem university. 

Not far from the city is a place 
called Neville's Cross. You have 
heard of Edward III. While he was 
in France, endeavouring to con- 
quer that country, David, the 
King of Scotland, thought that as 
there was only Edward's wife,. 
Philippa, left to govern, it would 
be very easy to conquer a woman 
— so he invaded England with an 
army. But he was mistaken. 
Queen Philippa marched against 
1dm, and took him prisoner, with 
many of his nobles. 



After leaving the capital, I tra- 
velled to the eastern coast) which 
I found to be high and rocky in 
most parts. There were many kinds 
of stone. At the north, near 
Gateshead, I saw a quarry of 
stone, which is used for making 
grindstones. I remembered, then, 
that once before (when I was at 
Newcastle) I had seen several 
very large grindstones, which had 
been brought over the bridge 
from Gateshead. The chief trade 
of that "suburb** is in grind- 
stones. 

I passed through a town at the 
mouth of the river Tjnie, whicli 
was called South Shields. It has a 
trade in coals, and is remarkable 
as the place where the first life- 
boat was constructed. 

I came to another town, at the 
mouth of the river Wear. It has 
a magnificent iron bridge, of one 
atch, crossing the river. This arch 
is 100 feet high, and 236 feet in 
the span. The town is noted for 
ship-building, and for coals. It is 
called Sunderland. 

I travelled along the coast 
towards the south, until I reached 
a large town not far from the 
mouth of the river Tees. It is a 
clean airy town, and the banks of 
the river have a very busy aspect, 
from the varieties of works and 
mills. It is famous for its manu- 
facture of sail cloth, and rope 
for ships — and for huck-a-back 
cloth, which you use for making 
towels. 

At this place I rested for the 
night, and made some notes, which, 
dear children, you shall have in my 
next letter. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Hbnbt YoTjyo. 
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PBACnCAL EXEBCI8ES. 

P. Here, Ion, my boy, I haye 



brought yen another drawing] 
Here is a copy of the first view oi 
the house. It is drawn from a 
different "point of station." 




Ion, But it looks remarkab^' 
different, papa — how is that? 

L, I can see — the horizontal 
line is actually as high as the 
house. Why, papa! what a tall 
man yon must have been then to 
have an gyq on the same level as 
the top of that house. 

P, Indeed I was no taller than 
I am now — but, I was up in a very 
iii(;h place — the top of a house 
opposite to it. 

Ion, You were up as high as 
ihe birds. 

EE 



P. Yes, I could see over thf 
people's heads and the roofs of the 
houses— just as the birds can; so, 
when a view is taken from such a 
place, it is called a bircts-ei/e view. 
You may now copy this " bird's- 
eye view" — and, I will find a 
"practical lesson " for yon, Lucy, 
and another for you, Ion, to pi l- 
pare in the course of the week. 

You see, Lucy, in this bird's-eve 

view, that I have a aot on the 

horizontal line. It is at the right 

hand side of the picture, and is 
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intended for another point of 
•idit. 

lou are to imaginG yourself 
gtanding at a point of station op- 
posite to it — tnen make all your 



** perspective lines" meet there. 
In order that yon may be better 
able to understand the way, I wiU 
first draw it for you — and you 
shall see me do it There I -^ 




But, now that I hare drawn it 
for you, you are not to copy my 
drawina. 

W. No, — thx-^ would not be a 
•* practical lesion." 

P, But you are to place the 
other dramng before you (see 
preceding pa,e), and try if you 
can make tae alteiations in it 
yourself. 

Ion. What am I to do, papa? 

P. Ton may make another bide 



'VTOw. Suppose that you are stand- 
ing at the same height — but, 
opposite to the waU instead of the 
house. 

Ion, Do you mean with the 
wall in front of me? 

P. Yes. And with the house 
on your left hand. You may then 
fix your point of sight on any 
part of the horizontal line you 
please — and rule your lines vp 
to it. 
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'* Write injuries in dust, and 
kindnesses in marMe" 

W. That is a curious proverb. 
What does papa mean bj "writing 
injuries in oust ?" 

Ion. Oh, you may easily under- 
stand that. It means — "Don't 
remcmftcr injuries." But here comes 
papa. 

P. Good morning, Ion, my love. 
Well, Willie, do you like this pro- 
verb? 

W, Yes, papa. 

P. We shall take part of it at a 
time. Let us begin with the first 
part— v" Wbite injuries m dust." 



"What a long time you have 
been coming back ! I have been 
here these three days," said Regi- 
nald to me, when I once returned 
to school after the holidays. 

L. Is that the "Reginald" you 
told us of in the story on Truth, 
papa? 

P. Yes. "Come," said he, "and 
have a look at the old house and 
school-room again!'* So away we 
went up stairs to look at our large 
old bed-room. "You see," said 
Heginald, "they hav^ put new 
paper on the walls, and a different 
sort of blind to the window. Now, 
come down stairs." So away we 
went. I looked into the kitchen, 
where the puddings were made, 
into the dining-room, the play- 
room, and Stopped to look at the 
large clock in the hall. We next 
went round the play-ground, into 
the kitchen-garden, and the or- 
Uiard; then, going all round it, 



we crossed the paddock where the 
two cows were being milked, 
through the little gate, and came 
by the back way into the school- 
room, where we sat down to untie 
my new play-box. 

"Well," said Reginald, "there 
have been a great many changes! 
There are five new boys — there is 
one coming in at the door now, 
with a frill round his neck. Mr. 
Driver has left, and we have a 
new teacher — ^he is a rather old- 
looking gentleman, with a bald 
head and spectacles — I don't know 
his name." 

" And I can tell you something 
else," said another boy, who be- 
longed to my class. "Our mas- 
ter's son has come home from 
Germany. We have not seen him 
yet, but they say that he is to be a 
teacher in the school. He is to 
teach n8 writing, and the 3rd and 
4th classes; and he is to teach 
German to the elder class, instead 
of the German master. He is not 
verv old, only eighteen and a-half ; 
and John Elder says he is. not old 
enough to teach him, 

W, Who was John Elder, papa? 

P. Elder was one of the boys in 
the first class. There were in that 
class three big boys, taller than 
any of the others, who called them- 
selves " gentlemen ;" they made us 
look up to them, and call them 
" sir." They were the masters of 
all the others, and indeed they had 
tried to be masters of our old 
teacher, Mr. Driver, for they had 
given him so much trouble to keep 
them in order, that I think it was 
on their account that he left. 
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The next eyening, after we had 
(^one to bed, the boys began to talk 
about their new teacher, who was 
to be called "Mr. James." 

"I liked hun yery much," said 
Reginald. "How good it was of 
him not to say anything about 
that blot in my book ! He just 
scratched it out without showing 
it to his father, and said, ^ Don't 
make any more— thcv spoil your 
i»ook.' I neyer will make any 
more blots." 

But Blder declared that he would 
not obey him. ** Why," said he to 
his two companions, *^he is not so 
tall as either of us! How the 
German teacher would wonder, -if 
he saw such a little fellow teaching 
ust Did you notice how I yexed 
him, when I asked, * how long he 
had learned Grerman ?' " 

"Yes," said his friend, "but 
still he was yeiy good tempered ; 
for, what pains he took to explain 
the tenses of that yerb! He was 
yeiT good natured, after all." 

As time passed on, Mr. James 
was liked by most of the other 
bovs. He was yery kind to Regi- 
nald and me, and often told us 
tales about Germany and other 
countries that he had seen, but still 
the elder boys would not obey him. 
They thought it was a great^ionour 
to haye their own way, and that as 
they had not submitted to Mr. 
Driver, they did not see why they 
should mind so young a teadier. 

W, But, papa, why did he not 
tell his father?— was henotyeiy 
vexed? 

P. No ; he neither told his father 
of their bad conduct, nor seemed 
vexed. He did something better- 
he forgot it ; until, at lasty »they 
seemed quite tired of tiying to 
tease him. 

" ril tell jovL what, Elder," said 
bis compamon one n^ht, "I think 
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that he gets the best ot it now. It 
is of no use to give him injuries, 
he won't take them — or, if he does 
notice them, he won't keq} them. 
Only remember how you treated 
him last week, and yet he was just 
as kind as ever the next day." 

"The fact is. Elder, you can't 
hurt him if you try. I think that 
we had better give it up, and make 
friends with bun." 

They were three yery foolish 
boys, for they did not "give it up." 
Elder even went so far the next 
day as to write three verses to 
ridicule him, which were pinned, 
early the next morning, on the 
school-room wall for the boys to 
read. 

It happened, however, by good 
chance, that these verses were 
seen by the master himself, who 
was very angry. He declared, that 
after breakfast he would find out 
the boy who wrote them, and 
would punish him most severely. 

As we were going upstairs to 
the school-room, I saw Elder 
looking very pale, for one of the 
other big boys whispered to him— 
" What will you do ? Mr, James 
knows that you wrote the paper I" 

As soon as prayers were finished 
the master cried, "Silence!** He 
then held the piece of paper in his 
hand, and, after making some re- 
marks, he said that he insisted 
upon knowing who had written it; 
that the boy who had done so waa 
too bad a character to remain in 
the school ; and that he should be 
publicly whipped and expelled. 

Of course, Ho one answered; but 
I noticed, as we were* waiting si- 
lently, how Mr. James looked at 
Elder. 

X, Did he not look very angry? 

P. No; he only showed sorrow 
for him : and as for Elder*s eyes, 
they were looking at his boots. I 
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jras glad that he was close under 
the master's desk, so that he could 
not see his face. We all held our 
breath for fear — we saw him. 

<'Mr. James," said his father, 
"have you beea able to discover 
the writer?" 

"I think, sir," he replied, "that 
some of us know who he is ; but, 
if I may ask a favour, sir, I would 
rather not say anything about it. 
I was very sorry to find out who 
it was; but really, sir, he could 
not have meant any harm — ^ho 
would not have written such a 
thin'g in earnest." 

^nd so the matter ended. I do 
not know what Elder said to Mr. 
James ; for wo did not see much 
of him all that day. 

"Elder!— Elder!" said his two 
companions to him on the day 
afterwards, "what do you think? 
It is the Queen's birthday. We 
are to say all our lessons by nine 
o'clock; and then we are going 
across the lake and into the woods.' 
Such fun ! Cricket — fishing — row • 
ing — boil the water in our own 
kettle ! — and — ^but you are not 
glad?" 

" No ; I'm going to stop at 
home- I intended yesterday to 
know my German exercise per- 
fectly, on purpose to please Mr. 
James, I wrote out the most 
difficult part last night ; but early 
this morning the housemaid used 
the paper to light the fire." 
" Oh, ask him to let you off." 
"I daren't — I should be 
ashamed." 

** And I'm sure he wouldn't do 
80," said the other ; " he would be 
glad enough to go without you ; for 
how you tormented him last time!" 
" Ah, Elder, you'll be beaten to- 
day," said several boys. And so he 
was; he was " beaten" thoroughly. 

EE* 



When Mr. James heard Elder's 
story in the class, instead of saying 
to him that he must take the con- 
sequences of- his carelessness, as 
we expected, he only answered— 
" Well, that was an accident! I 
do not think that my father will 
let you go until it is finished; but, 
if you will remain with me while 
the other boys get their breakfast, 
wo will translate it together." 

We all felt very glad, and looked 
^t Elder, but he ran quickly out of 
the class to fetch something from 
his desk, and we could only sec his 
back. I just heard him say some 
words with a verv broken voice ; 
but I forget what it was. 

When Mr. James and Elder 
came down stairs in the middle of 
breakfast, two or three of us no- 
ticed th.1t Elder's eyes were very 
red indeed : bnt what we noticed 
most, was the change in Elder him- 
self. All day long— on the lake — in 
the woods — he seemed to be wait- 
ing on Mr. James. I never after- 
wards heard a Avord spoken against 
our " young teacher." We loved 
each other as much as over, and 
we were a happy school. 



P. Now, what " lesson" may we 
learn? 

Jon, Learn where to pfut injuries 
when you get any— put them in 
the dust. 

W, In the dust-hole, you should 
say. 

L, And you may learn what 
people will do when they know 
that. They will not bring you any* 

P. Yes, and mind that you do 
learn this, all of you. This is the 
way to be without enemies ! Peo- 
ple will say, " Oh, it's of no use to 
bring him injuries, he will not 
keep them— HE writes injueies 

IN TUB DUST." 
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THE CLASS MAMMALS. 

PHDCOIPLES OF CLASSITICATIOir 

(Continue^)* 

M, Where did we stop in our 
Natural History last Taesday? 

W. We were finding out some 
reasons why the Mammals are so 
liitferent from each other. 

Jon, And one reason was — ^he- 
ranse they eat such different food. 

L. Yes, and we found that — as 
they have to get it in different 
places, the porta with which they get 
it are different. Some, when they 
^ and ^et their food have graspers 
to get It with — ^some have fins — 
some catch their food with claws 
—others ha^epaws — ^while others 
have feet, to walk after their prey, 
such as the bear. 

W, Ah, and there are some that 
only have to walk about : — they do 
not seize their food, — so, they have 
«* hoofs." 

Ion. They wear t^oes yon should 
say, because a hoof is a sort of box 
in which the animal's toes are all 
shut up. 

M. But these different parts, 
hoofs — feet — paws — claws — Ac, 
are only the parts with which they 
catch their food. There are other 
parts relating to their food. 

Let us thmk about some old 
Lion. Shaggy fellow! — ^while the 
burning sun shines all day, he 
sleeps in the shady woods, but in 
time the evening comes. As the 
sun goes down, the lion wakes up 
to feed. What does he do first? 

W, Shakes himself, I should 
think— 

X. And yawns. 

Ion. Then he goes and gets hij 
food. 

M. But he must do something 
before he can get it. 

L. Tes, he must find it. 



W. And something before he 
can find it— Jie must look for it. 

Ion, So he has to search for his 
food, find it, catch it, kill it, and 
eo^it. 

M, And itien-r-digest it But 
he must have "organs** for all 
these purposes. So there are 
many parts of the animals relating 
to their food — ^the parts with which 
they search and find, catch, eat, 
and digest it; and as they have 
such very different food — 

L, Then, all these parts must 
be^fferent. 

n. And now, mamma, if we 
are to arrange the mammals into 
orders, I think I know which pertf 
we are to notice. 

The parts with which they 

find their food. 
The parts with which they 

catch their food. 
The parts with which they 

eat their food, and 
The parts with which they 
digest their food. 

M. Tes. Let us see which are 
these parts. They search, and find 
their ^pod — 

W, With their eyes. 

M, The lion, and many others 
do, but not all — the Mole under 
the ground, for instance. 

L, It must find the insects by 
smelling and hearing them. The 
dogs hunt for their prey by sniell* 
ing— did you never hear of the 
dogs hunting slaves by tracking 
their footsteps? 

W, Tes, I have read about 
bloodhounds; and then the grey- 
hounds, when they are hunting a 
hare, how they are puzzled if they 
get off the scent So we may say 
that animals find their food with 
their senses, by seeing^ smeUing, 
and hearing? 
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3f. And erenhj feeling, I hare 
read somewhere that the Bat, 
when it flatters about in the dim 
twilight, can not only hear the 
sound in the air made by the 
flying of the insects, but, with its 
delicate wings, can even feel the 
motion in the air made by the 
wings of the insects ; and thus, in 
the dark evenings, it finds its prey. 

Ion. Ah, just as if we were put in 
a dark room, we should put out 
our hands to feel for the furniture. 

W. Or, just as we search for our 
prey with our hands, when we are 
plaving at ** blind man's buff.** 

if. Yes ; we may therefore say, 
these Mammals differ in their bevse9 
vyiUiwJ^ich they find Hieir prey. What 
comes next? 

L. They next have to catch 
their prey; and, as they have such 
•different food, of course they do 
uot catch it in the same way; and, 
of course, must have differences in 
the parts for getting it. 

m. True; — as we said before, 
they have graspers, fins, wings, 
claws, paws, feet, and hoofs. The 
Doo, who has pawSy runs after the 
animals on the land and catches 
them with his teeth. 

The Cat and the Lion, who 
steal after the animals, and spring 
upon them, catch them with their 
claws. 

W. Ah, ah! and I know an 
animal who eets his food with his 
nose! — puts it in his mouth with 
his nose! Think of God making 
an animars nose so long that he 
can curl it round and put it in his 
mouth, and use it like a hand! 
We call his long nose his trunk. 
If ever you go in the Zoological 
Gardens and give him a piece of 
cake 

M. Or, if you see the wild ele- 
phant in the woods: he collects 
the young branches of the trees 



with his trunk, and gathers them 
up into a large mouthful. So, too, 
the cameleopard has a long neck 
to reach the high branches, and 
a long tongue to twist them into 
his mouth. It would not be so 
pleasant for him to get his food 
with his teeth— ju5t to bite off a 
few leaves at a time. 

W. No, mamma. The cameleo- 
pard is like the cow, who uses her 
tongue to twist the long grass into 
her mouth. I have seen cows do 
that. 

M, Very well. So we will say, 
secondly, Mammals differ in their 
Limbs and other parts with wkich 
they get their food. What is next? 

X. I suppose we are to think of 
the parts with whicli^ey eat their 
food? 

Ion. Well, when the lion has 
found an animal and caught it, he 
kills and eats it with his teethj 1 
suppose? 

M. Yes, that is very likely. I 
don't know any other parts which 
would be so suitable ; and here 
we have great differences still-— 
the Bat that eats hard shelled in* 
sects, has sharp-pointed teeth. The 
animals that eat hard nuts, and 
other fruits of trees, have rounded 
teeth. 

The Lion has long teeth for 
ripping up the bodies of animals 
and killing them, while the Cow, 
who docs not kill other animals, 
has only teeth fit for cropping the 
grass, and flat teeth witii which 
she can grind her food into very 
small pieces — so we will sajr, 
thirdly. Mammals differ in their 
Teeth, with which they eat their 
food. 

W. And now, fourthly, mamma, 
the part with which they digest 
their food — that is, the stomach. 
Are their stomachs different? 

M. Yes very. Vegetable food 
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U nmch harder to digest than 
animal food — so the Cow, for this 
and other reasons, has what we 
may call four stomachs, leading 
from one into another. The Camel, 
that travels in the hot dry deserts, 
has, hesides his four stomachs, a 
bag to keep water in; and the 
Llama, that has to travel in the 
Andes, where it cannot get much 
water, has cells near its stomach 
in which it keeps a supply. On 
the other hand, the Lion, eating 
flesh, has only a single stomach ; 
and again, there are some monkies 
which have a stomach containing 
twelve or more different sacs. 

So, we may say fourthly. These 
Mammals differ in the Stomachs 
with which t^fu digest their food. 

We shall notice these different 
parts in Mammals very particularly 
as we proceed. 

Ion, Because, I suppose, mamma, 
that these are the parts we are to 
notice when arranging them into 
orders. 

M. Yes ; these and some other 
parts. We will write them in the 
lesson, so that we may remember 
them. 

Lesson 13. How to dIVidb the 
CLASS Mammals into Orders. 



1 . We find that the class MammnU 
contains many different animals which 
may he arranged in smaller classes- 
called Orders. 

2. As tliese animals eat different 
food^ we find some of the greatest 
differences in the parts relating to 
their food. 

3. When, therefore, we wish to 
arrange them in their different orders^ 
we must notice these parts in parti" 
cular, observing--' 

1st, The parts with which they 
search and find their food — vtz.^ 
their Senses. 

2ndly, The parts with which they 
get their food — viz., their Limbs,* et 
cetera. 

Srdlyy The parts with which the^ 
kill and eat their food— viz., thetr 
Teeth. And 

4thlyy The parts with which they 
digest ilieir food— viz., the Stomach. 

And when we have observed these 
parts, we must find the Mammals that 
are alike in these and in some other 
points — we mwt then place them toge^ 
ther; and we shall thus arrange our 
class into Sub-classes, or Orders. 

* Properly the eirtremittes of tha 
limbs. 



THE SNOW-BROP; 

OB, TEB BXSTJUBSCTION of !rHE BODT. 

Tell, if ihou canst, how yonder flower 
To life and ligbt has burst its way, 

Xhough ten long months beneath the ground 
Its snowy petals torpid lay. 

Then will I teach thee how a child 
From death's long slumber can awake. 

And, to eternal life renewed, 
His robe of heavenly beauty take. 

While from the dust, each circling year, 
The snow-drop lifts its humble heady 

6ay, shall I doubt God's equal power 
To call me from my lowly bed ? 
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THE NOKMAN KINGDOM. 

-WILLim THB COKQT7EBOB 

(Concluded,^ 
P. To-day we will make up our 
« lesson*' on William's reign, and 
learn it. 
L. I will write it, papa. 
Lesson 11. WILUAM I. 
Began to reign . . . 1066 
Died 10^7 

1. William I was the Duke oj 
Normandy, He claimed the crown 
of England b^^use it had been 
promised to him by Edward the 
Confessor, and by Haro>a, 

2. Habold was elected Kina by 
the English; but William, being 
assisted by the Pope and the Nor- 
ifijon haronsy invaded England, killed 
Haidd, and was proclaimed kina. 

3. WiHiam, at first, treated his 
new subjects with kindness; bui, 
finding that they would not submit to 
him, he subdued them with much cruel 
war and bloodshed. He then divided 
their lands amongst his followers, 
and introduced the feudal sys- 
tem, which brought the people into a 
state of slavery. 

4. This system also gave too much 
power and nches to the king, whose 
income was ten million poitnds 
▲-TEAB. During William's reign, 
many attempts were made to over- 
throw him. The conquered Saxons 
rebelled many tivies; so also did the 
Basons:— Malcolm, Canute, and 
Odo, even his own son Bobebt, at- 
tacked him ; but he kept his power 
until his death in the year 1087. 

5. The writing of the Doomsday 
Book, the establishment of the Cub- 
pew Bell, and the return of tJie 
Jews to England, were events worthy 
of notice in this reign. 

L, Now, papa, shall we hear 
about William Knfos ? 



P. No ; I think that with the 
death of WilUam the Conqueror 
we will stop. We will not have 
anymore history until next month. 
Ton shall have some of Mr. Young's 
Geography of England instead. 

-Tell me,— Which of the kings 
we have heard of do you like 
best? 

L. Oh, I like Aliiubd best ; be-i 
cause he lived to do good. His 
good laws, and the schools he 
built, show that he must have been 
a good king. 

W. I liked, too, his dividing that 
loaf with the poor man — ikt4 wfis 
like Jesus Christ. And the man- 
ner in which he treated the Danes, 
when he conquered them, pleased 
me. 

Ion. Yes j but I did not like his 
making tl\em become Christians-^ 
because you know that he could 
not really make them love Jesus. 
Jesus never tried to make anybody 
follow Him. I daresay He thought 
Alfred was a rather "officious" 
disciple. 

W. But then, Alfred was a 
Roman Catholic; perhaps that was 
the reason. I know that Catholics 
do make people become Christians. 
Fm sure that none of the apostles 
were Roman Catholics. What is 
a "Roman Catholic," papa? 

Ion. I think / know — there's 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans^ 
and 

P. Never mind now, who the 
Roman Catholics are. Which 
king do you like best after Alfred? 

W. 1 like Canute, papa. It 
was such a good thing for him to 
make those " courtiers" look fool- 
ish ; and to put his crown away. 

L. That was not particularly 
good. I like Athelstan better, 
because he treated his enemies * 
kindly, as Alfred did ; and mode 
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''hat good law to encourage com- 
merce. 

Ion. Then, papa, I liked Ed- 
WABD, the son of Alfred. I think 
it was very good of him and his 
sister to take so much care of the 
people, and bnild walls round the 
towns and castles to protect them. 

L, Egbert, too, must have been 
a good king—at least, I think so ; 
b^use he made all the people 
obey him. At all events, he must 
have been very powerful. 

W, And I liked that chief Ca- 
. RACTACus, who was not afraid of 
C^SAU, and made him repent b^ 
speaking the plain truth to him. 

P. And there were two men 
worth noticing who had much 
power over the people. 

Ion. Yes: Ihinstan. He had 
great power in the reigns of Edrcd, 
Edwy, Edgar, Edward the Martyr, 
and Ethelred. 

W. And the other was the Earl 
Godwin^ who had great power in 
the reign of Hardicanute and Ed- 
ward the Confessor. 

L, But tnere was a great differ- 
ence between them : one gained 
power by his wickedness, aiid the 
other by his honesty. 

P. Which do you like least of 
all these kings? 

L, I like Ethelred least, the 
cowardly man who murdered the 
Danes. 

Ion. I say " Ethelred," papa. 

W. So do I. Ethelred and his 
mother Elfrida — they were a very 
bad pair. 

P. Well, we will not stop to 
talk about the bad people. It is a 
good thing for men to have history 
written in books, that they may 
look back and see other pcopU's 



characters. And we may thinic, 
too, how pleasant it is to be one of 
the good people, and for people to 
bless us after we are dead. 

So, dear children, when yon 
think of the good people, try to 
copy them. Think! — say to your- 
selti " I have a soul," — " I Lave 'a 
mind," — " I will not come into this 
world, and go out again, and do 
nothing — I'll try and do good to the 
world, as Alfred did." Think this 
thought ; and think it every day 
when you get up in the morning, 
"I will ask God to do me gqA 
with Ills Spirit, then 111 tiy to do 
good ^vith my spirit." 

W. But, papa, I shall never be 
a king — ^I cannot do so much that 
people will put my name down in 
a history book! 

P. Indeed, Willie, it wiH be put 
do>\'n in a history book. The his- 
tory books written by men are 
very little things ; but there is a 
great history book in heaven, 
>vritten by the Great Almighty. 

He does not forget anythmg. He 
says that actions are just the same, 
whether they come from children 
or kings. 

So, once more, dear children, as 
you pass through this world, take 
cnre of your " history." It is sdl 
being written now; and perhaps 
you may, one day, read it. Mind, 
then, and let it be a good histonr^ 
for you will either be called " gooa," 
or " bad," just as the kings we have 
been talking about. 

Here are three thoughts for you 
about that history book. 

First, I must be called good or 
bad. 

Secondly, I may be called either. 

Thirdly, \Vhick shaU I be? 
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Trust not yoursell', buf^ your defects to know 
.Hake use ot every firiendi of every foe. 
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THE KNIFE AND FORK 
(Conttmied). 

M. Well, Willie, I hope that you 
know now how to observe and de- 
Bcribe the knife — so begin. 

W, Yes ; I observe that it has 
two parts — the blade and the handle. 

Ion, And the rivets, Willie — 
three parts. 

L. And there is a stamp on thd 
blade — "shear steel" — four parts. 

Ion, And the blade has a round 
thick piece at the beginning of it, 
where it is joined to the handle — 
what is that called ? 

M, That is called the shoulder; 
there is another part yet — 

W, Yes ; there is a long piece of 
iron running into the handle. 

M, That is called the tang, 

W. So that there are six parts 
— the blade, the handle, the rivets, 
the stamp, the shoulder, and the 
tang. And then we might count 
up the different parts of the blade, 
thus — the back, the edge, the sides, 
the end, the beginning, and — 

Ion, The middle, you might say, 
and then the half-way toward the 
middle ; then you might divide it 
into inches, and call each inch a 
part — the first inch, the second 
inch, and so on. 

If. Yes, Ion, but you would 
only be observing its length — a pro- 
perty which the knife must have, 
as *a matter of course. If you wish 
to make a description of the knife, 
you must observe those parts which 
belong to a knife in particular— the 
parts which make us call it " knife." 
I think I have told you so before. 

W. I think you did say so, 
mamma. We are to make such an 
account that anybody might be 
able to imagine the Knife, if he 
had never seen it. 

Ion, Well, the first six jarts 



were peculiar parts; now, let us 
find the peculiar Qualities. The 
BLAPE first. The blade is bright 

W, And the blade is sharp, 

L, It is long, also, and (Am. 

Ada, And it is^^ 

W, It is very hard, and smooth, 
too, and cold, &na-of & greyish colour, 

Ada, The edge is straight. 

Ion, Except at the top, Ada, 
there it is curved ; and the lack, 
too, is straight. We ought to no- 
tice these tilings to show that it is 
a c?inncr-knife ; for, just look at 
my pocket knife — the large blade 
that I cut slate pencils with. Do 
you see it ? The edge curves for- 
ward, and so does the back,; it is 
quite round-backed 

Ada. Yes, it is something like a 
poll-parrot's beak. 

L, And here is another quality 
— it will rust in water, 

W, Before we describe the blade, 
if we want to write down its qua- 
lities properly, ITl tell you what 
we should do — arrange them! — put 
down the qualities that relate to its 
shape first, then those relating to 
its colour and surface. 

Ion. The qualities which describe 
its shape are — 
" long," 
"thin," 
•"flat," 

" straight" {at Hie back andedje)y 
" curved" (at Hie top), and 
" sharp." 

W. You cannot say a " sharp" 
shape. 

Jon. But you may say a thin shape. 

W, Yes. 

Ion, Then the word " sharp '* 
here, means, "very thin." Th'j 
men make the front sharp, by 
grinding it down to make it thin- 
ner, until it is very, very thin ; 
so, if you may say a " very thin" 
shape, you may say " sharp shape." 
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TF. Vciy well. The other qua- 
lities which we saw, were the qua- 
lities which told us its colour — 
^^grmshf** and 

Ion, Is bright a colour t 

L, No, I think that the word 
"bright" describes the surface of 
the knife, not the colour. It is 
bright, because its surface Is so 
smooth. 

W, Then thatwill not do, Lucy; 
" bright" does not describe the sur- 
face; it is the word smooth that 
describes it ; the brightness is the 
effect of the surface. Oh, where 
shall we jput the word bright f 

L, Itmnkwewill leave it where 
it is. The quality which belongs 
to the surface is " smooth," What 
do the remaining three qualities 
describe?— "hard,"" coldjV "will 
rust in water." 

W, Why, hard means that the 
particles are very close together ; 
cold means that they have not 
much heat in them; and rusti/, 
that means — that means — some- 
thing. So these qualities relate to 
the substance of the knife. Now, 
we have four kinds of qualities — 
qualities relating to the shape; 
qualities relating to the colour; 
qualities relating to the surface ; and 
qualities belongmg to Uie substance. 

Ion. Now, ril try and describe 
the blade of this knife. ^ It is a 
long, thin, flat piece of steel, curved 
at the top, but with a straight edge at 
the back, and a straiaht, sharp edge 
in front. It is hard, smooth, cold, 
and will rust in water; and it has a 
grevish and bright appearance." 

M, You need not stop to •de- 
scribe the handle. Let us notice 
the uses of the knife. 

W, Oh, the knife is used for 
cu^'n^^that is all, and for scraping. 

L, An^iot spreading — Jane cuts 
372 



the bread, and spreads the batter 
with it Tlie doctors, too, spread 
their plasters with knives. 

W, And there are many differ- 
ent sorts of knives. Let us count 
Uiem. 1. Camwo-knife. ^.Dinner' 
knife. 8. /VuiV-lmife (with a silver 
blade). 

Ion, And, 4. PociE%^knife — ^like 
this one in my pocket. 5. Pen- 
knife. 

M. You have forgotten the 
Pcwer-knife with a blunt edge. 

i. And, 6. The Pafette-knife, 
which the chemists and painters 
use for spreading with. 
W, And a Butchei^s knife. 
Ion, Oy«ter-knife. 
W. SMemaker^s la^e. 
L. And there is a Cheese-knife, 
which the cheesemongers use for 
cutting cheese — ^it has a straight 
back and a circular edge. 
W. And a curious handle. 
Ada, Fve seen a JBeorcf-knife — 
people cut off their beards with it. 
L, She means a Razor — that is 
really a knife. 

Ion, And I know another, the 
Doctof^s knife. The surgeon had a 
knife when he vaccinated baby — a 
venr small thin one. 
ii. That is called a Lancet, 
W. That will make twelve differ- 
ent kinds, manmia! Please wiUyou 
tell us the history of knives. When 
did men begin to use dinner-knives? 
Or what £d they do before they 
had any knives? 

M. Mankind, it seems, have never 
been without knives of some kind; 
even boys, the first time they save 
a sixpence, are very proud to buy 
a new knife. Amongst all rude 
people and savages you find knives, 
daggers, and spears, made some- 
times of shark's teeth, or flint, or bon^ 
or copper (the Homan knives and 
swords were made of a mixture ot 
copper and tin called bronze)\ but 
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in later times, knives were made 
of iron, and now of steel. 

The New Zealanders' knives and 
other to6ls were once made of bone. 

The ancient Egyptians often 
juedjlint knives. 

At Pompeii, the buried city, 
swords have been found m£tde of 
bone. 

But in modem days the manu- 
facture of knives has been brought 
to perfection. 

The best English cutlery is made 
at a Yorkshire town caXiedShejffielcL 
I know a gentleman who, when he 

BeneHictitf IKtoss. 



was at Sheffield, saw a knife only 
an inch long. He was told to open 
some of the blades — and by -the 
time he had opened all, he found 
that there were seventy^ and all 
beautifully finished. He also saw 
a knife with eighteen hundred and 
forty blades ; all of them had hinges 
and springs, and they all closed in 
one handle. 

But the most interesting knife 
I know of, is a curious ancient 
knife, preserved in France; it is 
called ** the musical knife," for on 
the blade these notes are engraved 

Bauut, 



i 



im 



npr- 
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^ 



=e= 



go"^ cjl l 
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Qoi tnmptori fttnuu bentdkat trinnt flt annf. JLmen. 



The Latin inscription is what we 

call ▲ GRACE BEEOBE HEAT — it 

means, The blessing of the table. 
Wfua w€ are about to take may 
Trinity in Unity bless. 

It is likely that this knife was 
made in the sixteenth century—^ 
time when almost eve^ one in 
France used to sing. This music 
is only the bass part of the tune, 
80 that there must have been 
periiaps Jive different knives to 
make the music perfect. 

And that must have been a 
l^easant thing, I think — to have 
Crod*s praises engraved on the very, 
knife used for cutting^ the food he 
had given them. 

Think! When it was time to 
**say grace," each person at the 
table wouldtake up his knife, and 
sing to Gk>d. That was a very 
pleasant way to begin. 

We will now make the lesson. 

Lesson 12. Thb Ejofb anb 

FOBK. 

L. A 'DTSSKBr'Exnm is a sharp 
FF 



amsisting of a handle 
and a blade. 

The Blade is a long, thin, flat 
piece of steel, curved at the too, but 
with a straightedge at the back, and 
a straight, sharp edge in front. It is 
hard, smooth, cold, and will rust 
in water; ana it has a greyish and 
bright appearance. It is fastened 
to the handle by a long piece of iron 
called a tang. 

The Hakdlb is formed generally 
of wood or bone, 

2. Knives are used for cutting, 
scraping, and spreading, 

3. There are many sorts of knives, 
such as the carmng-knife, dinner- 
knife, fruit-knife, pocket-knife, pen- 
knife, paper-knife, butcher* s-mife, 
oyster-knife, shoemaker* s - knife, 
cheese-knife, haor, and lancet. 

4. Knives have been made of 
sharlds teeth, flint, bone, copper, 
bronze, iron, and lastly, steel— 
with which metal they are brought ti 
the highest perfection, especially at 
Sheffield, in Yorkshire. 
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THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

SKETCH OP GEOLOGY. 

P. Last week we finished the 
history of the Secondary ^ocks — 
the beginning of the sixth day — 
when the creeping things, the giant^ 
reptiles, were the masters oi the* 
earth. 

W, And the last rocks vou spoke 
of were the Chalk Rocks, which 
make such great hills in the south 
of England, and such tall cliffs at 
Dover and Hastings. 

P, These chalk deposits were in 
some places of immense thickness. 
To-day we shall talk of the next 
set of rocks — the Tertiary Rocks. 

Ion, What does that mean, 
papa^ 

W, Why, that means third set. 

Primaiy means first set ; 

Secondary means secondary set ; 
and 

Tertiary means third set. 

P. In the sixth day the tertiary 
rocks, and the soils above them, 
were formed. At this time the 
earth must have been in a vciy 
rough state. I told you how it was 
all hot burning matter at first, and 
had taken all this long time to 
cool. The fire underaeath, too, 
had begun to be quiet, but it left 
the marks of its work. There 
were not only the high mountains 
whicli it had raised up, but between 
the mountains there were great 
holes; you may call them "val- 
leys," if you like, or " basins." 

These hollow basins were famous 
places for the water to make new 
rocks in, and in these basins the 
tertiary rocks were formed. 

Ion. And that was a very good 
thing, because they filled them up, 
and made the earth smoother. 

P. Yes ; and therefore the ter- 
tiarj- rocks are not spread over so 
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wide a surface; they are only 
found here and there in basins. 

At the south of England, near 
the river Thames, there is a great 
basin full of tertiary rocks, and on 
these rocks is built a large and 
splendid city, called London. 

Did you ever hear of it ? 

X. Oh, yes, papa. 

P. So this basin is called the 
London basin, Pabis, too, is situ- 
ated on a basin, which is called 
tJie Paris basin, 

I have brought you some* of the 
strata found in these basins. Here 
is a piece of the first great layer. 
Take it in your hand. 

X. How soft it is I Is it clay, 
papa ? 

P. Yes. 

X. But I have never seen suci» 
blue clay before, and I can easily 
make it into any shape. See I 

W. So it is plastic. We learned 
that word in our lesson on clay. I 
shall call it the stratum of bhie 
plastic clay. 

P. That is its name. Here is a 
piece of one of the neit $trata in 
these basins. 

X. This is quite white, like chalk. 

P. And here is a yellow piece, 
and here is a grey piece. This 
stratum is formed principally of 
lime, just as chalk is ; but we do 
not call it chalk, for it is rather 
different. 

loTL What is it called, papa ? 

P. It is called gypsum. Great 
quantities of it are found in the 
Paris basin; so it is sometimes 
called " plaster of Paris." 

W, Oh, I know what that is ; it 
is the stuff they use to make images 
with. What is above the plaster 
of Paris? 

P. There are several layers ; the 
principal is a layer of rock, which 
seems to be maae of little grains 
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9f sand sticking together. It is 
called sandstone. 

Ion. So that the principal layers 
of tertiary rocks are— the blue i 
plastic clay, plaster of Paris, and 
sandstone. Pray what is above 
these, papa? Fourthly rocks? 

P, No ; after the tertiary strata 
we are very near the surface of the 
earth. It seems that soon after 
these rocks had been formed, there 
were many great deluges. Very 
violent deluges, too, they seem to 
have been. The rushing waters 
seem to have broken off great 
masses of rocks from the moun- 
tains, and even to have washed 
away great parts of the mountains 
themselves. These deluges must 
have been very violent ; they 
knocked these pieces of rock to- 
gether for a vcnr long time, and 
rolled them backwards and for- 
wards until they were quite 
rounded. 

After the waters had passed 
away they left a sediment of clay 
full of these large stones, which we 
now call boulders. 

W. Ah, I remember! You told 
us about those boulders in one of 
our old lessons. 

P. So I did. And above the 
boulders is a layer of smaller 
stones — perhaps the chips which 
were broken off when the boulders 
were being rounded. There are 
some pits of this layer in the fields 
very near us. They are called 
gravel-pits. 

Ion. To be sure — gravel is full 
of little stones. 

P. This layer of gravel and 
•and was not formed by the sea — 
but w^as washed down from the 
earth by the rivers. 

L. nhat are the names of these 
two stn 'a? 

P. It f hardly right to call them 
Strata, a they are not spread over 



the earth in regular layers. We 
call them accumulations. 

The accumulation of clay and 
boulders formed by the sea we 
call Diluvium — and 

The accumulation jf gravel, and 
sand — mud, and other odd things, 
washed down by the rivers is called 
Alluvium. 

Then, above the alluvium is the 
soil on the very surface — this you 
may remember consists chiefly of 
clay, flint, and lime, with decayed 
vegetable and animal substances. 
It IS called veoetable soil. 

W, Hurrah, papa! And now 
we have reached the surface again. 
I am so glad, for I can breathe 
much better — we have been such a 
long time poking undemei^th the 
ground. 

Ion. But the rocks were a much 
longer time in being formed^ Willie. 

P. Indeed they were. Oh, how 
long, none but the Great Maker 
can tell. From the time when the 
burning " mass of matter" began 
to coo^ to the time when it was 
cold enough for man to live upon, 
immense periods passed away, too 
vast for us to reckon. To form 
the Primary, Secondary, Tertiary 
rocks, and the ^^accumulations,*' 
must have CDst perhaps many hun- 
dreds of thousands of years. 

L. And now, papa, that you 
have told us about the minerals, 
will you describe to us some of the 
vegetables and animals that lived 
then? 

P. Not to-day. We might stop 
to talk of many more things, but 
there will not be time. Here is a 
rough drawing for you of some of 
the strata m their proper order. I 
must, however, remind you once 
more, that although they are found 
placed in this order, they do not lie 
above one another so regularly; 
some of the strata lie obliqu^iy, 
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and some— I tliink I said so before 
<— are almost perpendicular. Thej 
teem to have been shaken by the 
fire into all manner of positions. I 
hope that yon want to remember 



their names, and will have the 
good sense to learn them carefoUj. 
Next week, i£ you know them 
properly, we will talk about the 
yegetables and animals. 



THE ORDER OF THE STRATA WHICH FORM THE CBUSX 
OF THE EARTH. 
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SATURDAY. 



Drawing. 



PERSPECTIVE. 

PRACTICAL EXEBCISE8. 

P. Here are two drawings, which 
I haye made on purpose to afford 
▼on some good practical exercises, 
if yotf will take pains, you may 
thus make use of the principles you 
hare learned. Therefore — 

First, Copy these drawings. 

Secondly, Make drawings from 
the things themselves, in the same 
positions. 



Thirdly, Draw the objects in dif- 
ferent positions. Go and stand by 
the side of the doorway, so that the 
framework of the door may be " in 
perspective," and the door itself 
opposite to your eye — then draw it. 
Again, — stand exactly opposite to 
the middle of the bed, so that each 
end may be at the same distance 
from your eye, and that the lines of 
both ends may incline to a point of 
sight, instead of a vanishing point* 
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24lli Week. 



MONDAT. Moral Lesson. 



'« Write injuries in dust, and 
kindnesses in marble." 

P. Now for the second part of 
our proverb — " Write kind- 
nesses IN MARBLE." 

Do you know Mr. Maitland, 
who sometimes walks with me to 
the City in the morning? 

L, Yes, papa; and Mr. Cross 
too, who wears a white hat. 

^ iV, I should like always to walk 
with Mr. Maitland, because he 
looks so happy: — poor Mr. Cross 
is always miserable. 

P. I do not enjoy Mr. Cross's 
company. I asked him once why 
he always seemed so unhappy. 

"Why, sir," he said, "you 
know my friend Mr. Ganeall—he 
acted very unfairly to me yester- 
day. Oil, it was very unfair!" — 
"Ah, sir," he said to me, shaking 
his head after I had heard the 
history, "ah, sir, I shall never 
forget it. No I it wiU always be on 
my mind." 

I found, too, that there were 
many more things " on his mind." 
His next-door neighbour had of- 
fended him by not being polite; 
and he told me of five or six more 
friends who had vexed him — some 
of them a long time ago. Venr 
often now I hear of some fresh 
injury which he has received — he 
is sure to rememher it, and the 
old injuries also; so that these 
injuries, when he thinks of them, 
seem almost as bad. as they were 
at first. They hurt him very 
much. 

W. Oh, how silly, to let them 
hurt him after so long a time I 



He should have written them in 
the dust. 

P. But Mr. Maitland and I 
have many a merry walk to to^vn, 
and you would like to hear him 
talk. 

L, Why, papa ? 

P. Because he has something 
good to say of every one. You 
should notice how ne begins to 
talk of anybody — "Do you re- 
member Wilson, who set that 
poor man up in business?" — " Do 
you remember James Grood, who 
helped me to do m^ sums, and 
was punished for it?*' — "Don't 
you know that clerk of mine, who 
speaks German so well?" — and! 
think, really, that he hardly re- 
members anything about peoplo 
but their aood actions. 

"I'll tell you, sir," he said to me 
one day, " I'll tell you, sir, what 
God sends us friends for—just in 
the same way that he sends 
flowers for the bees, that they may 
get the pleasantness out of them. 
Whenever I get a new friend, 
I soon find out one good thing 
to remember him by ; and then, 
when he does me another kind- 
ness, that makes two good things 
to remember. Again, if he says 
kind words to any other person, I 
remember them. So you see what 
I do with all my friends : I gather 
from them pleasant thoughts for 
my mind. Thus they make my 
mind happy." 

Ion, Ah, he writes their kind- 
nesses in marble! 

P. And what a difference be- 
tween the two men! One saves 
up in his mind all the kindnesses 
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he gets, and the other saves tip all 
the injnries he receives. 

Ion, Then, papa, one reason 
Hrhy we should write kindnesses in 
marble is, because they make us 
feel more happy. 

P. Yes, that is one reason. Let 
us find another. When I was a 
boy, I used to read in my " Sand- 
ford and Merton" a tale about a 
lion, which I will tell you, if I can 
remember it. 

In some distant country where 
lions live, a poor slave who had 
been treated badl^, ran away from 
his master. Hidmg himself, and 
wandering about in the thick 
forests, his flesh torn bv the thorns 
and brambles, and being worn 
out, hungry, and faint for want of 
food, he reached a cave, where he 
thought he would go to sleep and 
die. 

He had not lain very long, 
before he heard a groaning noise, 
succeeded* by a dreadful roar; and, 
starting up to escape, he saw com- 
ing towards him a great lion. 

W, And then, he ran away? 

P. He could not, for the lion 
was close to liim ; hut he observed 
that the beast came with a gentle 

Eace, and seemed disposed to be 
iendly. He looked at the slave 
in a beseeching manner, and, ^ery 
now and then, making a sad gri- 
mace, he roared out "Oh!" and 
held up one of his paws, as if to 
demand assistance. 

The slave, whose name was An- 
drocles, was naturally courageous; 
he ventured to examine his paw^ 
and finding it to be much swollen 
^ because of a large thorn in it, he 
extracted it for him. He thus 
gave great gladness to the lion, 
who showed his gratitude in many 
iBrays, and even kept Andijocles 
alive bv bringing him food to eat 
cveiy day. 
880 



Some months after this, in a 
great city near this forest, there 
was to be held a dreadful spec- 
tacle. A slave, who had run away 
from his master, was sentenced to 
be torn in pieces by a furious lion, 
who had been kept several days 
without food to rend(>r him very 
hungry. 

The day came, and thousands 
of cruel spectators wer«j gathered 
round an open space, in the midst 
of which stood the one poor man 
who was to be killed. Presently 
a dreadful yell was heard, which 
struck the people with horror, and 
a monstrous lion rushed out of a 
den with erected mane, flaming 
eves, and jaws like an open sepol- 
chre. The people looked on with 
mournful silence, but how did they 
wonder to see that the lion, instead 
of eating the slave, looked np in 
his face, licked his hands, and 
crouched at his feet Uke a dog. 

The slave was Androcksl and 
the lion was his old friend. The 
lion could have eaten him, for he 
was hungry; and yet he could not, 
for he was too grateful— A« had 
written his kindness in marble. 

Ion, Ah, that was very good; 
and that shows another reason for 
remembering kindness. 

First, I%e kindnesses give tu 
pleasant thoughts; and 

Secondly, Theif teach us to fed 
kind to others, 

P. True, Ion ; and thirdly. They 
also teach others to be kind; for 
when Androcles told his story to 
the people, the governor of the 
to^m, who was present, thought— 
" Well, if a lion can spare his life, 
I can too — ^I will be kind." He 
did what the lion taught him : ho 
gave Androcles his life and liberty, 
and gave him his dear Mend to 
be his companion for the rest ol 
his days. 
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VLAMMALS. 

OKDBS 1. TWO-HAKDED AKIKALS. 

, (^BimanaJ) 

M, We may proceed to-dajr to 
divide the class Mammals into 
orders. We will have a lesson on 
one animal in each order. Here 
is the old list of Mammals.* 
Which of them do you think is the 
most important ? 

Ion. Mankind, mamma. They 
should be placed in the first order. 

L, And papa is the most im- 
portant person in that order — ^he 
is at the head of all mankind, and 
of all the Mammals ; so, may we 
make a lesson about him f 

M. Yes ; for he is not only at 
the head of the Mammals, but of 
all animals and vegetables in the 
kingdom. But how will you begin 
your lesson ? 

W, We will first find out what 
it is that makes him a man; I 
mean, you know, what makes him 
80 different from the other Mam- 
mals that we know he is a man. 

X. That is a vulgar expression, 
Willie, to say, "I mean vou know;" 
because perhaps we did not know 
what you meant. 

W. Never mind. And when 
we examine him, we are to notice, 

1st, His SENSES, with which he 
finds his food ; 

2nd, His lihbjs, with which he 
gets his food ; 

3rd, His teeth, with which he 
eats his food ; and, 

4th, He will tell us about his 
stomach, with which he digests his 
food. 

Papa. Oh I 

W, Then, may we make a lesson 
about you, papa? 

P. Yes, if you think I am one of 
mankind. 
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IF. Thank you ; then we will 
begin with your senses. How do 
you find your food, sir ? 

P. Sometimes by the sense of 
hearing. . I hear the breakfast bell 
when I am in the garden, and I 
come in. 

Sometimes, by the sense of smell, 
especiallv at dinner-time. I often 
smell it m the kitchen. 

W, Oh, but this seems all non- 
sense. I don't think that we are 
going right. 

M. Ko. You and your papa 
have taken the lesson in your 
own hands, and you certainly 
seem to want some assistance. 

We said that, in dividing these 
Mammals into orders, we should 
notice principally the difierence in 
their senses, limbs, teeth, and sto- 
mach. Why? • 

L. Because these parts relate to 
their food. 

M. And why notice parts relat- 
ing to their food ? 

L, Because they are the most 
important to these animals ; the^ 
seem to live to eat. 

M. Then, now you may see why 
you have been making mistakes*; 
your papa does not live to eat; he 
only eats that he may be kept 
alive, and he lives for a much 
higher purpose. The animals that 
live for so low a purpose as eating, 
are called the lower animals, while 
mankind are a' higher race of 
beingR. 

L. Yes, there is a grerft differ- 
ence; mankind have minds, and 
can think. 

Ion. And we have immortal spi- 
rits, too, souls that cannot die. 
That is a much greater difference 
than the differences in parts rela^ 
ting to our food. 

M, That is true ; then, ^ these 
I distinctions relating to the mind 
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are most important, we will begin 
with them first. 

The distinctions relating to your 
papa*s mind we will call mental 
DISTINCTIONS, and the distinctions 
relating to his body we will call 

PHYSICAL DISTINCTIONS. SuppOSe 

that you ask papa to talk to you 
about his mental distinctions. 

P. Very well. Do you know what 
mamma means by distinctions f 

W, Yes, papa ; an account of the 
things which you have, and the 
lower animals have not. These 
things make such a difference in 
you, that they distinguish you from 
them; so when we give an account 
of them, we are said to make dis' 
Unctions. 

P. There is a difference between 
your dog Fan and me. Listen — 

Fan has never heard what is the 
meaning of the word burglar^ and 
she docs not know the value of all 
the silver spoons, knives, and forks, 
teapot, mugs, and other things 
which your mamma has locked up 
in tliat cupboard; but she takes 
great care of them, and watches 
all night when we sleep. She 
would bark furiously in the night 
time if a man were in the front 
garden, and would fly at his throat 
while I came down stairs with my 
gun. But there is a great difference 
between Fan and me all this time, 
for Fan makes all this barking, and 
cannot tell wJiy she does it. You 
know that I brought her in my 
pocket from the coimtry wha|^ she 
was a pnjipy, and she has never 
seen a thief; so, as she could not 
have any reason for barking at the 
man, what made her do it? 

L. We don*t know, papa. 

P. I will tell you. It was a 
certain feeling in her, a knowledge 
that the man had no business there, 
though she could not tell why. 
That feeling she never learned m 
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our back garden. It was placed m 
her by God, and it is called 

INSTINCT. 

W. How curious! — Grod made 
her to take care of the house, and 
then gave her the instinct to bark. 
That instinct is like a quality — ^a 
barking quality. 

P, It is not more curious than 
many other things — she was never 
taught to cat. When she was a 
puppy, and you gave her some 
bread and milk, she felt hungry, 
and she began to eat. When she 
saw the man in the front garden, 
she felt angry, and began to 
bark. 

L. And 1 suppose she did not 
know why she was hungry any 
more than %vhy she was angry. 

P. No. The feeling hunger, that 
made her eat, was an instinct, and 
the feeling anger, that made her 
bark, was also an instinct. 

But when I came down stairs 
with my gun to look after the bur- 
glar, the case was very different : 
I had a reason for doing so. I 
knew that the man was a bad 
character, and that if I let him 
enter the house the effect would be 
that he would steal the plate. 

W, We did learn to notice effects 
the other day. 

P. Yes ; you learned to do so 
before then, Willie — you have been 
noticing effects ever smcc you could 
speak. This power of noticing 
causes and effects is called Npawn^ 
and when I said to myself the effect 
of that fellow's coming will be the 
loss of my plate, I was reasoning 
about it. So I acted not from in- 
stinct, but from reason. 

Jon. Ah, that was a great differ- 
ence. Fan did not know why She 
attacked the burglar — she acted 
from INSTINCT. You did know 
why you attacked the burglar— 
you acted from beason. 
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MAMMALS. 

O&DEB I. TWO-nAKDED AKIHALS. 

p. As we are not to have any 
more History this year — to-day we 
will talk again about "Reason" 
and "Instinct." 

When an animal acts quite from 
instinct without being helped by 
reason, it may make mistakes. For 
instance, before Ion was bom, 
and when you were quite a baby, 
Willie, we had a veiy large yard 
dog— of the mastiflf breed he was. 
Once he awoke us at half-past one 
in the morning, by making a deep 
and fierce barking, and when we 
looked out of the window, we saw 
him in the moon-light on the 
gravel path, pawing the ground, 
putting his nose close to the earth, 
and growling angrily — but when 
I went down stairs, I found that 
he was barking at a policeman who 
had come with his lantern to see 
if the house were quite safe. 

M. That dog was as bad as 
another Mammiu called the beaver. 
Beavers have an instinct which 
makes them build their owa houses 
at a certain time of the year. If 
vou keep a tame beaver in the 
hou^ when that certain time 
amves, its instinct makes it build. 
It cannot see any trees in doors — 
it does not know why — so it collects 
together whatever articles it can 
find — the bootjack, stool, broom, 
boots, wash-hand basin, &c., in order 
to build a house with them. 

L, That must be instinct guid- 
ing him; I am sure he cannot 
have any reason for doing so. 

Ion. A bird, too, builds its nest 
every year — according to the same 
pattern, using twigs, moss, wool, 
hay, &c. And I suppose that if 
you asked her why those things 



were the best for the purpose, she 
would not know. 

L. No, she has never thought 
about it. She just goes on as her 
instinct guides her, and " the ne^t 
of a swallow in the year 1850, is 
not any better than those that were 
built under the roof of Noah's 
ark." 

P. Yes. And this shows ns 
something else about instinct — 
you cannot improve it. Whatever 
God causes the animals to do by 
instinct, is done so perfectly, that 
it does not need alteration — 
although the animals do not know 
much about it. 

W, Then, after all, it is God 
who performs the actions so per- 
fectly. You see. He makes the 
animals do it, all the time,— so that 
a bird's-nest is really God's work. 

Ion, I see how it is — when a bird 
builds her nest, she is something like 
my pen — ^it writes well because I 
make it do so — for the pen does not 
know anything about it. But does 
not reason make us do things per- 
fectly? 

P. Let us see. When man 
builds his nest, at first he makes a 
plain wigwam with branches of 
trees — then a clay hut — then a 
whitewashed cottage — then a brick 
house — then men learn to build 
lar^e stone mansions and palaces. 

W, Ah, he keeps on improving, 
until he does the thing perfectly, 
butortE suppose that he would not 
learn to do right all at once. 

P. No. Man has to get ea^- 
rience before he can do anythmg 
properly. Only the great God has 
enough experience to make things 
perfect at once. Instinct is per- 
fect, but man's reason is imperfect. 

Which would you rather have 
in you to make you act ? 

Jb. I would rather have reason 
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Btill, papa— becanse then* I know 
what I am about. I would not 
act like Ion's pen. 

W, Yes ; all the actions that we 
make are our own, 

P. Ah I that is very true, in- 
deed, Willie ! Its a very solemn 
^ruth! Indeed, our actions are 
** our own." If we do wrong, we 
cannot say, "We did it from m- 
9tinct,**or " Chd made us do it ;** — 
so remember ! that as we know why 
we act, we shall havt to give an ac- 
count to OoD. We are not only rea- 
tooable, but '^accountable^beings ; 



—our Maker will question us about 
all our actions, and will say why 
did you do so and so ? This we 
will talk about soon. 

As we proceed, we shall also find 
that even mankind perform many 
actions from instinct; while the 
lower animals, again, have some 
degree of reason. 

Now let us write down our first 
mental distinction — 

laty Man may he disthguished 
from the lower animals, because he 
acts principally from a power witkm 
him caUed Rbasoit. 



TO A BBB. 



Tbou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee 1 

When abroad I took my early way, 
Before the cow from her resting-plaoe 
Had risen up and left her trace 

On the meadow with dew so grey, 
I saw thee, thou busy, busy bee I 

Thou wert aliye, thou bui^, busy bee ; 

When the crowd in their sleep were dead; 
Thou wert abroad in the freshest hoar. 
When the sweetest odour comes from the flowers * 

Han will not learn to leave his bed, 
And be wise and copy thee, thou busy, busy bee I 

Thou wert working late, thou busy, boay beo I 

After the fall of the cistus flower; 
When the evening primrose was ready to burnt | 
I heard thee last, as I saw thee first; 

In the silence of the evening hour, 
I beard thee, thou busy, busy bee I 

Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Late and early at employ ; 
Btill on thy golden stores intent, 
Thysummer in Beapin? and hoarding is spent 

What thy winter will never enjoy ; 
Wise lesson this for me, thou busy, busy boel 

Little dost thou think, thou busy, busy bee I 

What is the end of thy toil ; 
When the latest flowers of the ivy are gonsy 
And all thy work for the vear is done, 

Thy master oomoa for the spoil ; — 
Woe then for thee, thou busy, busy bee I 

BOUTUIl^ 
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THE PLATE, AND BREAK- 
FAST-CUP. 

M. The next object for a lesson 
will be iht plate, I think we will 
take your papa's hreakfast-cup at 
the same time, and mil then com- 
pare them. How do you contort 
objects? 

Ion, By looking at them, to see 
in what mey are aJike. 

W. And to see also in what 
they differ. 

M, Very welj.; then compare 
the plate and the tea-cup — ^teli me 
if they are at all alike. 

W, Yes; they are both crockery- 
ware. 

Ion, And they both have a 
pattern — they are ** patterned." 

M, That IS not tne right word, 
Ion. You should say "they are 
figured." 

Ion, Yes, they are figured, and 
they both have a stand to stand 
upon— a round stand— turn them 
upside down and you will see. 

L, That is ri^ht ; and thev both 
have a round ec^e— look at the top 
of the cup and the edge of the plate. 

M, You had better say a ctrcwbr 
edge. 

W, Yes ; because any one might 
think it was round, like your h^d, 
and that is " spherical." 

Ion. " Globiilar," you might say; 
for people call "globular" or 
" spherical" things roundy and they 
call " circular" things round, 

L. I will tell you a great many 
more things in which they are 
alike. They are both of a white 
and blue colour, hard, smooth, cold, 
bright, brittle, ptUverable, inanimate, 
inodorous, and tasteless. There! 

W, And now you have left out 
something — they are both useJuL 

L, Yes. 

Ion, And something else-*they 
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are both ^Zqu^ and water cannol 
penetrate through them — ^they are 
tmpenetrable, 
L, Now, let us see why iher 

W, They differ in shape; the 
cup is a half sphere, it is deep, or 
hollow — ^I should think that that is 
the proper word to use. 

M, The proper word for such a 
shape as the inside of the cup is 
concave. I will explain this word 
to you another day. 

ion. Yes, Willie; if you said 
" hollow," any one might think it 
was like your pop-gun — that ia 
hollow. 

L, Then, here is the first differ- 
ence — the <nip is concave, and the 
plate Uflat, 

Ion, Not quite flat ; because, if 
you notice this part outside where 
you put the salt, it is higher than 
the broad flat piece where you put 
your meat. 

Ada, That piece is called the rim, 

L, Then that makes a second 
difference: the plate has a rim, 
and the cup has not ; but, if you 
look at the cup asain, it has some- 
thing which you do not find in the 
plate. 

W, Yes, it has a handle. Are 
there any more differences, 
mamma? 

M, Yes, I think we might find 
several others; but perhaps you 
have mentioned sufSdent. 

W, Now, I will compare the two. 

The Plate and M0 Breakfast- 
cup are alike, because they both are 
made of crockery-ware — are figured 
^^have a drcular stand^a circular 
edae — and are of a white and blu6 
colour ; they are both hard, smooth, 
cold, bright, brittle, ptUverable, inani- 
mate, inodorous, and tasteless ; they 
are both glazed, impenetrable, and 
useful, 
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They differ, because — 



The Cfup is con 
cave, and has 
a handle. 
Ion, Of course. 



The Plate is 
Jlat, and has 
a rim, 

Tlie plate re- 
quires a rim because it is flat. 

W» And the cup does not need 
a rim, because it is concave. 

L. And here is something else. 
The cup is all the better for the 
hartdle, because it is concave. 

Now, mamma, may we have the 
history of the cup and plate ? 

Ion. Is there anything interesting 
in their history, mamma? 

M, To be sure there is. You 
cannot take up anything on the 
table without finding something 
interesting relating to it; for do 
you not remember my telling you 
that man is always making im- 
provements. Why is that? 

L, You said it was because his 
" reason" is not perfect ; he has to 
fin^ out things, and get experience. 

M. So, whenever we look at 
any object which man has made, 
this is the way that it becomes in- 
teresting. Think to yourself — 
"Men have been in this world 
about eight thousand years — and 
all this time they have been making 
improvements — so it is not likely 
that they made such good plates 
as this one at the beginning." 

IV. I see what we are to do, 
mamma,— -think about the " olden 
times;'* they must have had very 
different plates at different times, 
and have kept on making them 
better and better. 

Ion. So we arc to ask ourselves 
this— -"What sort of plates had 
mankind in the Jirst thousand 
years? — ^what sort of plates in the 
second thousand years? — what sort 
of plates in the third thousand?" 
— and so on. Perhaps at first tlicy 
had no plates at all. 

M. Yes, that 's the way to 



make a history; but I am afraid 
that I cannot go so far back as 
that. Well ! let me see what I can 
tell you. 

I can tell you, first, that nearly 
all mankind have, naturally, the 
habit of observing ; and that as 
clay is a part of the earth, they 
would soon observe the quality you 
noticed in your Physicid Geogra- 
phy lesson. 

L. Do you mean the quality 
plastic, mamma? 

M. Yes. They would notice that 
clay, when it was moist, could 
easily be moulded. The sun would 
help them to find, 2ndly, that if 
exposed to heat, the articles they 
moulded would become hard ; and 
"experience ** .would' teach them, 
3rdly, that when hardened, these 
things were very durable, and 
made good vessels, &c. 

These thingd could not escape 
their notice long, especially as they 
would want such articles ; so it is 
very likely that article^ resembling 
cups and plates were made in the 
r'jry earliest ages. The manufac- 
ture ot such articles is called the 
Pottery Manufacture. 

loft. Did Adam have a cup? 

Ada. And a saucer? 

M. That I cannot tell you. The 
Bible does not say. I cannot say 
anything of the pottery before the 
flood. I can only begin with the 
Egyptians, one of the most an- 
cient nations. It is known that 
long before the time of Joseph, the 
Egyptians had pottery manufac- 
tures — and used a wheel to make 
their vessels upon, similar to that 
which we use now. You may find 
the words "potter^s wheel" and 
"pottery" in many parts of the 
Bible. 

There are in Eastern lands the 
ruins of an ancient city called 
Thebes, anci in the tombs there are 
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representations of all the processes 
of making "crockery-ware.** On 
these tombs you may see pictures 
of men mixing the clay, shaping 
it, baking it, and polishing the 
Tessels. The rich people of Egypt 
had not only drinking-cups made 
of glcued pottery, but of hard stone, 
alabaster, glass, ivory, bone, porce- 
lain (or Ckinoy as you call it), 
bronze, silver, and gold. 

After the Egyptians we find that 
the Greeks 'were distinguished for 
their pottery. They learned much 
.from the Egyptians, but as they 
had far better taste, they made 
great improvements — the next 
time yon go the British Museum, 
you may see a beautiful Grecian 
vase called the " Portland Vase.** 

After the Greeks the most cele- 
brated pottery makers were the 
Etruscans, a pteople famous in 
Italy, before the S!omans. 

Then came the Romans. Re- 
mains of Roman pottery have been 
found in nearly all the countries 
which they conquered and lived in. 
In England, especially, people have 
dug up old Roman cups, vases, 
urns, lamps, wine-vessels, and dif- 
ferent pots and pans. Let me 
read you a curious extract fron^ 
Mr. Knight's Pictorial Chlkry of 
Arts ;— 

"In sinking pits for various pur- 
loscs, remains of Roman potteries 
lave occasionnlly boen discovered 
there at a considerable depth below 
the surface. Governor Puwnall re- 
lates that in his time (1778) the men 
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employed in flshinff at the back of 
Margate Sands, in the Queen's Cban- 
nei, frequently drew up in their nets 
some coarse and rudely-formed earthen 
vessels; and that it was common to 
find such pans in the cottages of these 
fishermen. It was for some time Re- 
lieved that a Roman trading- veroel, 
freighted with pottery, had been 
wrecked here; but on more particularly 
examining the spot,* called by the 
fishermen Padding-pan 8and, some 
Roman bri?ks were also discovered, 
cemented together, so as to prove that 
tliey had formed part of some build- 
ing. Further researches showed that 
in Ptolemy's second book of Geo- 
graphy, an island was designated oi 
exLiting in the immediate vicinity. 
Such pans as were recovered in a 
sound state were of coarse materials 
and rude workmanship — ^many having 
very neatly impressed upon them tlM 
name of Attiiianus ; but fragments of 
a finer and more fragile description of 
pottery were likewise brought to the 
surface; and Uttle doubt remains that 
during the time of the Roman ascen- 
dancy in Engbnd, a pottery was 
entablished hero upon an island which 
has long since disappeared, and that 
the person whose name has been thus 
singularly preserved was engaged in 
its management'* 

The people of Peru and Mexico 
have also made good specimens of 
pottery, but the most famous peo- 
ple of all are the Chinese, whoso 
*' porcelain" wo will talk about 
next week. 

W, But are you not going tell 
us mamma how crockcryware is 
made? 

M. Not to-day— next week. 



Oo to the bee ! and thence bring home 
(Worth all the trc&iures of her comb) 

An antidote against rash strife; 
She, when her angr^ flight she wingSy 
But once, and at her peril, stings ; 

But gathers Jtoiiey—all her l\fe, 

BISUOP. 
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THE TRAVELLER TIIROUGH 
. ENGLAND. 
DusHAM (Concluded), 

TOBKSHIBB. 

Mt deab Childreit, — 
I did not tell you, in my last let- 
ter, the name of the town where I 
rested. It is called Stockton. 
Before I left there I made these 
notes, which I send for you to 
commit to memory, 

DURHAM. 

(Shape)— TAe shape qf Durham 
I something like that of a vine 
eaf. 

(Boundaries)— Jif {# hounded on 
the north hy Northumberland; on 
the south by Yorkshire; on the 
cast by the North Sea ; and on the 
west by Cumberland, 

(Soil) — Very much of this county 
belongs to the Bishop of Durham, 
The soil is noted for its mustard, 

(Rivers) — The principal river is 
the Wear. The county is divided 
from Northumberland by the 
Tyke, and from Yorkshire by the 
Tees. 

(Capital) — The capital is Bub- 
ham, situated on the Wear, It is 
so called from the two Saxon 
teords dun, a hill, and holme, an 
island. It is noted for its ancient 
catht'dral, with its rich bishopric, 
its university, and its beautiful 

Sosition, In the neighbourhood is 
rEYiLLB^B Cross, xohere Queen 
Philippa defeated David king of 
Scotland, and made him prisoner. 
The other large towns are--' 
Oateseeab^ noted for its grinds 
stones; South Shields, with a 
trade in coals ; Sunderland, with 
a shipbuilding trade ; and Stock- 
ton on the Tees, noted for its 
manufacture of rope and sail" 
doth. 
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Old Sol was hard at work when 
I left Durham for Yorkshire. In- 
deed, he ought to work hajrd on 
the Yorkshire coast, especially in 
Novcmher time, to keep ^Iks 
alive. Oh! how Uie wind blew 
from that Northern Sea! No sooner 
had our quiet friend above cheer^ 
the trees with his rosy lig^t, and 
made the Yorkshire fields and nills 
look fresh and glad, and had 
warmed the air, and made me feel 
comfortable in his good-natured 
way, when, whew I and across the 
sea came a ffust of fresh wind, 
which, sent we warm air to the 
right about, and with its damp 
salt breath, made poor Peg and I 
all clammy and cold. 

Clammy and cold I yes, and I 
thmk that those winds know each 
other, and make cold-blooded con- 
spiracies against poor travellers on 
the Yorkshire coast; for other 
winds quickly followed — frantic 
fellows ttoxn. far-away places—and 
they beat about in sucn a manner, 
that though old Sol was veir 
steady and determined, yet I thiiu: 
that th^ had the best of it. 

And I am sure that Peg thought 
so. She seemed to say to herself 
♦ The sooner we get away from 
this the better; so, PU not stop 
until we reach Whitby, and get 
some dinner." Dinner I dinner ! 
that was Peg's watchword, and 
away she went. I think that when 
the winds saw us, they must have 
given us up, - for they had no 
chance of catching her. 

" Yorkshire,** that was my word. 
I am going to see Yorkshire. 

W, He had begun hj feeling it. 
I thought to myself I have ofUsa 
wanted to see tiiis county. PIl 
take out my pocket atlas, and no- 
tice its size. I had heard that it is 
the largest county in England, 
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but really I did not expect to find 
it was so very large. Wliy, dear 
children, if you measure from the 
south-east corner, Spurnhead, to 
the north-west comer, it is a dis- 
tance of 124 miles; indeed, it 
occupies one-ninth of the whole 
space in England. 

Jon. Whac is one-ninth? 

W. Ah ! you have not learned 
** fractions" yet. One-ninth means 
one of the parts you would mark 
out, if you divided England into 
nine pieces all of the same size. 

X. Yes, when you cut anything 
into nine parts, those parts must 
bo called nint/is. . 

I saw, too, in my map, that 
Yorkshire is bounded on the 
north by Durham ; on the south by 
four counties ; on the east by the 
North Sea; and on the west by 
Westmoreland and Lancashire. 

Mind, dear children, that you 
get your map, to notice the bound- 
aries, and learn them. / was 
learning them, and indeed had 
learned them ; I knew the names 
of "the four counties," and was 
going to look for the " etymology" 
of York, when Peg looked up to 
tell me— -"Here's Whitby I" and 
gave a loud neigh, a sort of a 
laugh, as much to say, " Jt wom't 
so much amiss — did it in two hours 
and live minutes — I deserves an 
extra feed of com." 

W. Well, / think that she de- 
served it, and she ought to have 
had it too. 

^ Whitby is a seaport town. The 
river Esk runs through it, dividing 
it so that the two parts are con- 
nected by a draw-bridge. This 
draw-bridge is built so as to allow 
ships to pass. I had noticed the 
cliffs on the shore as I was coming, 
bat I was more surprised to see 
that the cliurch here was built on 
the top of a cliff. I could just see 
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it, and the n.ins of Whitby Abbey, 
from tlie* window of the inn where 
we stopped. 

"I' think ril go and see that 
church,** I said to the landlord. 

" I don't thi nk ee will, sir." a 

"Wh> not?" 

" 'Cause of the steps, sir. It bo 
hard work ; there be 190 stone steps 
to it." 

"Oh!— then, I'll remain here; 
but really it looks curious on so 
high a cliff; and that old ruin, too, 
the abbey I 

" Ees, sir, it be 240 feet abovo 
the sea.'* 

I asked the landlord some ques- 
tions before going to bed, and I 
found that Whitby was once famous 
for shipbuilding, more so than it is 
now. He told me, too, that near 
here a celebrated man was bom, 
who sailed round the world twice. 
His name was Captain Cook. 

The next morning Peg started 
for Scarborough, It was still very 
windy, and I noticed more cliffs — 
some higher than those at the north 
of Whitby. Indeed there were 
cliffs and rocks along nearly the 
whole of the coast of Yorkshii*e. 
I was just looking at one place, 
where the water runs far into the 
land (such a place, yon know, is 
called a hay)^ when I saw a man 
with a little girl. 

" Good morning, friend I" I said, 
" what is the name of this bay ?" 

^''Rohin Hood hay, sir; it be a 
dangerous place." 

"Why is it called Robin Hood 
bay?" 

" I do'ant know, sir." 

"Thank you. Good morning.*' 

I soon after met an old market 
woman ; So I asked her, " Why do 
they call that bay which I have 
passed Robin Hood bay ? " 

" I don't know, sir." 

"Oh ! Good morning, ma'am." 
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Well, I thought I should like to 
know; 80, just then, I saw two 
great boy«— almost men — ^ing up 
a pathway on one of the hills, and 
I called out to them to stop. 

"Halloa, vou boys! Hoy! Stop, 
I want you I I'll give you a shil- 
ling if you can tefl me why that 
bay is called Bobtn Hood bay?" ' 

"Wha— ar-at,zur?" 

" If you win tell me why that 
place is called Robin Hood bay, 
111 give you a shilling." 

But, on dear! — ^they opened their 
eyes Very wide, and one of them 
grinning, grunted," Eee-e^-e!** and, 
as he looked up at me, he whispered 
to himself, " Yew be a rumm un* — 
yew are!" 

And so, dear children, I could 
not find out; and I don't know 
now, why the place is so called. 
Peg, too, was much annoyed at 
this, and impatient: perhaps she 
felt her old enemy, tlie wind, 
coming, for she would not stop. 
After pawing the ground, away 
she went toward the south with- 
out being told; and, as the old 
winds behind tried again to catch 
her, and seemed, from the distance, 
to sing in her ears " Make haste!" 
she trotted on hastily, until we 
reached Scarborough — a distance 
of seventeen miles. 

Peg, I suppose, did not like the 
Yorkshire coast — for she did not 
wish to stop here, and would hardly 
eat her dinner. 

" What is this place noted for?" 
I said to the ostler. " You seem 
to have many visitors." 

"Ees, sir; they come here to 
bathe in the sea, and to take the 
mineral waters for medicine. Look 
yonder, sir, and you*ll see what our 
trade is. Look at all them fishing 
smacks ! and look at the shipping^ 
•IT. There's where our trade lie. 

" And I'll show e'e, sir, if you 
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look further, why our port is so 
large. Look, sir, at that *ere \\\^ 
piece of cliff which stretches far 
ou,t in the sea, and then bends 
round in such a curious manner. 
That is a famous place to shelter 
the ships ! When tne stormy winds 
do blow, and when ships be very 
often driven 'gainst them rocks and 
smashed — then's the time for them 
to put in here, and * drop anchor' 
on this side of the cUff, which do 
shelter them, poor thines! We 
call that ere place t^ harbour, sir." 

" Ah," I said, ** it is a good thing 
that you have a harbour here — 
there is one also at Whitby. Good 
morning." 

As we. went onwards, I stopped 
Peg, and looked back at Scarbo- 
rough on its rocky height; and I 
made this note to myself in my own 
mind : — 

S0A.RBOROTTGH is a large seaport, 
on an eminence. It is noted for its 
harbour and shipping, also, for its 
sea-batliing and mineral waters.** 

We went on until late in the 
afternoon, and then stopped to look 
at a beautiful bright range of chalk 
cliffs. They had a most brilliant 
white appearance, standing up in 
the dark sea to the height of 300 
feet, and stretching out nearly six 
miles. 

Ion, Ah, they formed a promon- 
tory. You know that it says in our 
geography book — ** a high piece of 
land stretching far out into the sea 
is called a promontory." 

L, Yes. Lopk at it, here is the 
promontory on the map^ it is called 
Flamborough Head. Let us hear 
what the letter says. 

This beautiful promontory is 
called Flamborough Head. li 
is surmounted by a lighthouse with 
a revolving light, which can be seen 
from a ship at nearly thirty miles 
distance. This lighthouse isveiy 
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necessary and important, for in the 
thirty-six years before the year in 
which it was built, there were no 
less than a hundred and seventy-four 
wrecks in the neighbourhood. It 
is thought that the name Fkm- 
borough is derived from the prac- 
tice in ancient times of placing a 
flaming torch on it, in dark nights, 
to warn the ships from danger. 

There is another promontory at 
the south of Yorkshire in the very 
comer of it, it is called Spttmheaa, 
I did not yisit it, but you may see 
whete it is, if you look on your 
map. 

W. Yes. Here it is, with rather 
a curly shape — it forms a tot/ to the 
county. It is Yorkshire's curly tail. 

As I was riding about near the 
coast, I saw two men filling a 
cart with sea-weed from the beach. 
There had been ten farmers* carts 
there during the day, and I found 
that whenever there has been any 
strong wind, or storm, the farmers' 
men collect the sea-weed (which 
they call wreck) and use it as a 
manure. It makes excellent soil 
for turnips. 

We rested at the village of Flam- 
borough for the night, and on the 
third day we started across the 
country, to visit a large town called 
Hull. 

We now travelled very gently 
and lazily towards the south— jog- 
ging along at ease— stopping here 
and there to notice a field of beans, 
or buckwheat, besides the potato- 
fields, and the fields of carrots, 
and Swedish turnips, which are 
grown for the cattle and sheep in 
3ie winter. 

So it happened, that what with 
noticing •the Dutch-looking cattle 



on the marshes, and the sheep in 
the rich pasture-lands, I had for- 
gotten all about Hull, when just 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, as 
I was in a brown study, imagining 
queer thoughts. Peg neighed as if 
she had just seen an old friend, and 
I felt a glow of warm light coming 
in my face. 

We had suddenly turned a comer 
of the road, and, oh, it was a plea- 
sant thing, for it had been a grey 
day all along (you know what grey 
days are? — those days when the 
sky is aU one sober colour, and 
the morning and aftemoon are 
all the same, and even boys and 
girls have sober steadv thoughts). 
It was a pleasant thing, I said, 
just in the darkening of the day, 
when the thick November air came 
round about with its dampness, and 
made all distant things look sha- 
dowy and large, — then, it was 
pleasant to see one's old friend 
Sol again. 

Yes, after he had been away all 
day, there he was before me, with 
a large .red face, looking very hot, 
and tired, and angry, as though he 
had been toiling like a slave in 
some fax away place, or had been 
trying all day to get through the 
thick clouds. 

There was old Sol, far away, 
behind a crowd of masts and 
sails, and ropes of ships ; and 
the thick forest of masts, which, in 
the dimness, looked like slim 
giants ; and the river Humber be- 
yond; and the salt-water breeze , 
and the smell of tobacco and tar : 
and the men with shiny hats and 
shaggy coats ; all seemed to say to 
me— "Here you arc, sir— here's 

IHULLI" 



Bt ignorance is crime increased ; 

Those most assume who know the least— GAT. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 
tokk8hibb. 
Dear Childben, — 

"Waiter! 

Yes, sir. 

Tell the ostler, when lie rubs 
down my horse, to look at her 
fore leg — the left one; for she 
sprained it a few weeks ago, and 
I m afraid it is rather weak. 

Yes, sir. 

And — here, waiter, stop. 
. Yes, sir. 

Let me have something to eat 
as soon as you can; and tell the 
Boots to bring mc my slippers. 

Yes, sir. 

And so, dear children, when 
"Waiter" had pulled down the 
blinds, and left tne room, I turned 
my face round to the fire, put one 
of my feet on each hob, poked up 
. the blazing coals, and thought to 
myself, " How comfortable it is to 
sit and rest in the coffee-room of 
en inn, after riding all day !" 

" Wliose statue is that which I 
saw in the street ?" I asked the 
waiter, when he returned. 

" The statue of Wiiberforce, sir : 
he was the Member of Parliament 
for this town.** 

" Ah, indeed ; he was a great 
philanthropist.*' 

"Don't know anything about 
that, sir; but he was a very good 
man. You know, sir, the time 
when the English people had 
slaves, and nobodv thought there 
was any harm in sxayery. Well — 

** Yes, I know all about Wilbcr- 
force," I said; and, dear children, 
I would stop to write you his his- 
tory, but your papa will tell it to 
YOU, if you have not heard it 
before. 

In the course of the evening I 



met with some merry Yorksfairo 
gentlemen from Leeds. One of 
them had come to Hull to see 
about some cloth which was to 
be exported. 

" So vou want to hear about the 
»oi7of Vorkshiro, sir, do ye?" he 
said to mc. 

" Yes," I said, " and the history 
of any remarkable places on the 
surface." 

"Very well. I have lived in 
these part9 for nearly fortv-five 
years ; and you shall hear all that 
I know. The whole county, sir, 
has tliree great divisions called 

* Ridings.' 

" The eastern side of Yorkshire 
is very cold, and rocky near shore, 
but in some parts there are many 
cattle, and sheep." 

"I have been travelling along 
those parts for these three days,* 
said I. 

" Then, I dare sayyou have found 
out that yourself, sir. Now, if you 
"will get out your map, sir, I will 
show you something. You see this 
river which rises (or begins) at the 
north. It flows, you sec, through the 
middle of the county into the river 
Humber." 

" Yes, I sec it ; it is called the 
Ouse," 

"And you may notice, sir, that 
where it falls into the Humber 
there is the mouth of another river 
called the Trent Well, sir, if you 
and your horse were to start at the 

* source* of the Ouse, and trave* 
along the banks of that river and 
the Trent, you would travel through 
a very great and extensive valley, 
the lar^st in England. 

" This valley contains very fertile 
land, with rich corn-fields, and pas* 
ture, and fields of blue flax, moat 
beautiful to see. 

" So much for the' middle and 
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the east of Yorksliii^ — bnt on the 
western side — there, sir, you will 
see a hilly district again. Beautiful 
lines of grey and blue hills rising 
one above another until they join the 
clouds ; rich hills in front clothed 
with thick verdure; and then pas- 
ture-land, and rivers, with cattle 
andsheepin the foreground. The 
monks, in the olden times, delighted 
in these parts, for you find here and 
there the splendid old abbeys with 
long rows of arches, and tall Gk)thic 
windows. You would like, sir, to 
see Bolton Abbey, Rivaulx Abbey, 
and Eirkstall Abbey, where you 
may hear the story of * Mary the 
maid of the inn.' 

** Just let me trouble you to look 
at your map once more. Here 
^ou see, on tne western boundary, 
js the northern range of mountains. 
"Dfi you observe how they continue 
from Nothuq^berland running be- 
tween Yorkshire and Lancashire? 

" They end here, sir — at Derby- 
shire — with a tall mountain called 
' the Peak.' This range is sometimes 
called the hackbone ^England, 

" It will take too much time," he 
said, 'Ho describe all the soil of 
Yorkshire. You had better, sir — 
for I see you are making notes 
— put it down in this way. In the 
east there is rocky and marshy soil. 

** In the middle there is a fertile 
vallev with com and flax. 

" In the west there is grand and 
romantic scenery, with ruins of old 
abbeys. 

" iovL had better also mention 
the rivers now, for if you look at 
four map — " 

" Yes, I have just been noticing,** 
I said. "Here is the fine, broad 
river HuHBEB at the south; the 
large river Ouse jflows into it, and 
several other rivers, which are also 
large, are tributaries to this one.** 

Ion, What is a tributary 1 



W, I can tell you. It is a river 
that pays tribute to another one. 
You know how all the nations once 
paid tribute to the great nation — * 
the Romans, Well, just so the 
rivers pay tribute with their waters 
to the great water—the sea. The 
sea is the father of waters. 

Jon, Ah, of course, the riyers 
must flow somewhere. 

"Thus, the Humbeb has one 
large tributary called the OusCf 
while the Ouse, also, has six large 
tributaries: 1st, it receives the 
waters of the Nid; 2ndly, the 
waters of the Wharfe; Srdly, the 
Derwent; 4thly, the Ayre and the 
Colder f and, 5thly, the Don. 

"On the map, sir,** said my 
Yorkshire friend, "they look like 
the veins of a great leaf. Suppose 
Yorkshire to be the leaf; the Hum- 
ber and the Ouse are the mid-rib, 
and their tributaries are the veins, 
sjpreading all over the county. 
Then, many little streams flow 
into them, just like the very small 
veins.** 

" Thank you,*' I said. " Now that 
we have talked of the soil of York- 
shire, and of the rivers, will you 
tell me of some of the remarkable 
places on the surface; but, dear 
me, what is the time by your 
watch, sir?" 

" Why, it is half-past nine.** 

"And here comes the waiter. 
Waiter 1" 

"Yes, sir.** 

" Supper, please, as soon as pos- 
sible.** 

" Waiter I ** said my friend, after 
supper. 

"Yes, sir." 

"A glass of brandy and water, 
and a couple of cigars. Do you 
smoke, sir? ** 

"Thank you, no,** I said; and I 
was going to tell liim that smoking 
and drinldng brandy and water 
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were not proper things for a man 
to do, when I thousht — ''No, I 
want to hear about the gwrface of 
Torkshirel" 

•'Ah!" exclaimed he, as wc 
tnmed round to the fire again, 
** those kintjs were strange fellows, 
some of them ; we have had mai^ 
bad kings, as well as good ones. I 
wonder what the old stones in 
England would testify if they could 
tell tales. 

" Not a very great distance from 
my towtC, Leeds, there is old Pon- 
tejfmct Casde — Pomfret Castle, as 
it is called. 

There are some sad tales hang- 
ing about those walls. I have 
read how one weak king, Richakd 
H., was shut up there, for a long 
time, by his cousin Henry IV., 
who Had taken away his crown; 
and Decause lie would not die, he 
caused him to be kiiled with a pole- 
axe. Oh, horrible! and that was 
done by a king, too ! 

** And then, again, there was a 
good man called Earl Rivers. He 
was taken to this castle and be- 
headed, at a few hours' notice. 
This was done by the "wretched 
King RiouARD HI., just because 
he wanted to commit more mur- 
der. He wished to murder the 
young Prince Edward and his bro- 
ther, so as to become king himself, 
and he therefore first killed the 
Earl Rivers, that he might not pre- 
vent his wickedness. 

** If you look at the map, sir, and 
notice the West Riding again, 
you will spe not only Pontefract 
Castle, but Wakefield Green and 
Towton; then, above them — just 
here, sir — near the capital, is a 
place called 'Marston Moor. 

" At Towton and Wakefield were 
fought the" most bloody battles in 
the York trnd Ijoncaster waxs, which 
you read of In history. These 



places were d/ed with the blood of 
Englishmen ; fathers slew their own 
sons, blethers slew brothers, and 
Englishmen slew Englishmen b/ 
thousands, so that those places 
were dyed with English blood. 

"And you know why they did 
iOl this? 

" Just because there was a dif- 
ference in their opinions. This 
was the accident that happened to 
them. One-half of the people 
had * judgments* which told them 
that such a person ought to be 
king; and the other half, when 
they exercised their judgments, 
could not think in the same way. 
TTiev thought that some one else 
ought to be king; and so, they 
thought they must kill the others.* 

" And that is what they called 

* reasoning,' " I said. " You may 
read, sir, in * Pleasant Pages,' that 

* man is a superior animal, because 
he acts principally from reason, 
instead of instinct.' " 

"Well, sir, the Editor of those 
'Pleasant Pages * may write what 
he likes, but I'm not obliged to 
believe it. What! when man does a 
thing which most of the lower ani- 
mals would be ashamed to do ! But 
let me go on, sir; it is getting 
late. 

"At Mirston Moor, there was 
another great battle 'between the 
army of King Charles I, and his 
parliament. 

^Richmond Castle, too, was — 
hicQup — ^liic— ." 

The fact is, dear children, ray 
worthy friend had been . drinking 
brandy and water all this time, 
which has given him the hiccup, 
and made him rather sleepy. The 
fire, too, had made me feel sleepy. 
The candles, too, wero burning 
>vith long wicks ; so we bid each 
other " Good night," and went to 
bed. — OooD Hight! H. Y% 
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ORDER I ■ TWOUANDED AKIMALS. 

(5mwna.) 

J/. Papa was telling us last 
week of the mental distinctions 
between him and the lower ani- 
mals. The first is — 

L. That he acts principally from 
Reason, mamma. 

M, That is right. Now, ask 
papa to tell you something else. 

P, It was once a very common 
idea that reason belongs only to 
man, and not to the lower ani- 
mals ; but it has since been ob- 
fierved that this is a mistake. 

Many animals can reason ; they 
can notice effects, as you did in 
our Object lesson on CofFec,t and 
can remember them, even better 
than children. 

1 have read of an elephant who 
had a deep abscess in his back, 
which was so bad that the Indians 
were obliged to send for a surgeon 
to cut it open. When the surgeon 
came, the beast knelt down with 
his keeper standing at his head, 
and seemed quite conscious that the 
operation was for his good, for he 
never flinched, but merely uttered 
a few low suppressed groans. 
The Indians were so confident 
that he would behave as he did, 
that they never thought of tying 
him. 

Your uncle's Newfoundland dog, 



• Two Natural Ilietory lessona are 
given this week', that the history of 
the order Bimana may end in the first 
Tolume. 

t Page 153. 



" Hector," goes^ut with him for • 
walk every week-day — but, when 
Sunday comes, and the bells ring, 
he looks out from his kennel — 
— he sees your uncle put on his 
gloves and hat, but never attempts 
to follow him. He will not even 
come if you try to persuade him — 
so sure is he that it is Sunday. 

W, But when the bells ring on 
the week-day, papa? 

P. He does not attend to them. 
So you sec that he must know the 
Sunday, not only by the sound of 
the beils, but hy counting the days. 
The bells will sometimes ring three 
times in the week. 

I have read also of two dogs 
who could play at dominoes ; and 
I have heard of a horse, who, 
when his drunken master fell off, 
lay down beside him, until help 
arrived — but would not allow hun to 
he placed on his hack again. 

Ion. Ah, he had reasoned that 
while he was tipsy, he could not 
sit steadily. 

P. An elephant in Exeter 
'Change, was once endeavouring to 
reach a potato with his trunk, but 
was unable. He then reasoned 
with himself, and gave the potato 
such a hard puff, that it struck 
against the wall, and rebounded 
close to the bars of his cage. 

Again, — a swallow built its nest 
near to some slate (quarries in 
Wales ; but was much disturbed by 
the noise of the explosions made to 
break off the large masses of slate. 
It noticed that before each explo- 
sion a bell was rung to warn the 
workmen, so in time it learned to 
fly away directly this happened—* 
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for it had reasoned that an explo- 
sion would be sure to follow.* This 
was noticed, and was often shown 
to visitors by ringing the bell when 
there was to be no explosion. At 
last this trick was discovered by 
the bird, and then it would not 
leave its nest until it saw that the 
ringing of the bell was followed by 
the moving away of the workmen. 

But the most reasonable animal 
that I have seen, is the dog belong- 
ing to the gentleman next door. 
You may take him miles away 
from home, yet he .will return by 
himself. We have been several 
times to the railway at Vauxhall 
lately, and have left the dog to ^o 
home by himself. This dog, m 
order to save trouble, has actually 
learned to return alone 6y steam' 
boat. How he must reason to 
know which boat is going to Lon- 
don ! He always chooses the right 
boat, and takes care not to land, 
until he reaches Blackfriars Bridge. 

W, Does he never go into Uie 
wrong boat, papa ? 

P, Never. 

Z. But how can he tell that a 
boat is going to London and not to 
Chelsea ? He must know tile head 
of the boat from the stem. 

P. No doubt ; he reasons with 
himself, for you see that he knows 
which is the nearest bridge to' stop 
at. 

I could tell you a great many 
more cases to show how the lower 
animals reason. The power of 
reasoning is, to some extent, found 
in most of the vertebrated animals 
— the Mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes — but not in the lower 
sub-kingdoms. 

Again, mankind perform many 
actions from instinct. When they 
are little babies, they act almost 
entirely from instinct j but as they 
grow, up, this power of reasoning 



becomes very much stronger, so toat 
man is called a superior animoL 

,L, But will you tell me, papa, 
how much reason a lower animal 
may have? 

P, I cannot say exactly — bui 
few of them, I should think, have 
much more than Ada has, or any 
other little child. 

W, I should like you, papa, to 
tell us what man's reasoning powers 
are — ^will vou, please? 

P. I will just allude to them for 
you^— but there is not time to give 
you much more thaii their names. 
You must have them explained to 
you fully another time. 

The mind of man has not only 
reasoning powers, but other powers 
which he uses every day. Hear 
how I used my mind the other 
day when I bought a new hat! 

The hatter brought me a hat 
marked 17s. 6d. 

I took it in my hand — ^used my 
sense of sight to look at the outside, 
the inside, its colour, its glossiness, 
and its shape, until at last my 
mind knew all about it — 

W, Yes. One of your senses — 
your eyes — told all this to your 
mind. 

J^. And when my mind had 
used that sense so as to know all 
about the hat, it gained what if 
called A perception of it. 

The perception I had of the hat 
did not make me like it. Now, 
my mind had had a perception two 
days before of a friend's hat which 
haa been bought at the same shop. 

So I stopped a minute. I recol- 
lected my perception of the gentle- 
man's hat; and 1 brought it before 
my mind's eye, that I micht see it 
again, and describe it to the hatter. 
My mind was then making a con- 
ception. 

Jon. Yes, a conception of that 
gentleman's hat ; and, papa, wheo 
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yott h&d kept that perception of it 
for more than two days, or re- 
membered it, as we say, you 
used another power, called the 

P. That M another power. So 
that 1 had then used my powers 
of perception, memory, and con- 
ception. And now, instead of 
sajdng anything to the hatter 
about this gentleman's hat, I began 
to look both at the conception in 
my mind, and the new hat — ^think- 
ing first of one and then the other, 
to see whether they were much 
alike. Thus I was exercising my 
power of conmanson. 

When I had compared them 
carefully, I then called on another 
power of my mind to come and 
decide which really was the better 
hat. This power is called the 
judgment 

Ion, Ah, that is because it 
judged, I suppose. 

P» True; and my judgment had 
just toid me that it was not a good 
hat, when the hatter said, " Here, 
sir — here is a new kind of hat ; it 
is made of cloth — ^it is a Paris 
hat!" 

L, And did your mind get a 
perception of that? 

P. Yes — ^but theA I wanted to 
know how I would appear in a 
cloth hat ; but as I had never seen 
myself in such a hat — ^had never 
had any perception of myself with 
that hat on — ^1 could not make any 
such concepUon of myself. 
W, What did you do, papa ? 

P. Why, I exercised another 
power of my mind — I pictured 
myself going along the streets with 
a cloth hat — made an image of 
myself in my mind, such as it had 
never been before. This power 
which forms images in our minds 
of things which we have not seen 
before, is called Imagmatum, 

iin 



I did not like the image of my- 
self and the cloth hat, so I said to 
the man, **No, I will take the 
other one.** 

W. Then you used six parts of 
your mind in buying that hat. The 
power of forming a perception— a 
conception — the memory — com- 
parison — judgment — and the im- 
agination. 

P. Ah, and when I left the shop 
I exercised another power, for I 
reasoned with myself, and said, 
"Articles which are marked cheap 
are generally common and dear. 
The hat I nave just bought was 
marked cheap — therefore I think 
that it is dear.'* 

Ion, I see, papa, you found out 
a "reason** for thmking it was 
dear. That shows that you were 
reasoning. 

P. Yes, and I then said this to 
myself, " The hats which I saw are 
cheap and common ; I think that ali 
the hats in the shop are common." 
When I was thus making a rule 
about the hats in general, my mind 
was generalizing. But there is no 
more time to talk about these 
powers of your mind. It would 
cost us two lessons more to explain 
them all properly. We will just 
write out their names, and perhaps 
one day yon will understand them 
better. 

W, I will make the list, papa. 
The mind of man has powers for 
Pbrcbivino, 

Ck)NCEIVIKO, 

REMEHBBRiNa (memorjf), 

iMAOimKO^ 

CoMPARura, 

JUDOIHO, 

Rbasoking, and 
Genbralizino. 
Have the lower animals any of 
these powers? 
P. Tes, most of them, although 
I they are not so perfect But some 
3?7 
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animals can remember better than 
mankind. 

L, I have read, papa, of a gen- 
tleman who lost his way in a 
strange place, where he had not 
been for twelve years, so he threw 
the reins on the back of his horse, 
who had travelled with him in that 
road before, and the horse remem- 
bered every step of the way. 

P. And if you think of 'the first 
fitculty mentioned in the list— p«r- 
ceiving, you will find that many of 
the lower animals arc more clever 
than man In perceiving. We talked 
. of the dogs being able to track 
other animals, by perceiving the 
scent of their footsteps. When the 
hunters in Switzerland try to catch 
the chamois, they dare not travel 
the direction in which the wind 
blows, for the animals would in- 
stantly smell them. 

L. And the white bear, papa. I 
have heard that if sailors leave on 
the ice any hot walrus which thev 
may have been cooking, he can smell 
it at the distance of mirty miles, 

P. They can also perceive sounds 
with more exactness. In our old 
school at Islington, we had a dog 
called "Punch," whose kennel was 
behind the trees, at some distance 
from the front gate. In the dark 
winter nights, when any stranger 
came in at the gate, if he walked 
three or four steps up the passage. 
Punch would bark ; but whenever 
/ entered, he was silent. 

W. I suppose that he knew you 
by the sound of your footsteps. 

P. Yes, and what a wonderful 
ear he must have had, when he 
was such a long way ofij to tell the 
exact difference between my foot- 
steps and the stranger's. 

The truth is, that Punch and 
many other animals have more 
perfect senses than mankind. Many 
of them can see, hear, and feel 



better; therefore they have greater 
power of perceiving. 

L. Now, let us think of the next 
power. Can they conceive ? 

P. No, I think not. I think 
they have very little, perhaps not 
any, power of conceivmg, of ima- 
gining, or of generalizing. 

Ion, But they can compare and 
judge a little. If you dve puss a 
piece of bread or a piece of meat 
—or a basin of milk and a basin of 
water — she will soon judge. 

W, Now, papa, please let me 
make a list of the aifier>.K.ces be- . 
tween man and the lower animals. 
I will write out his mitTAL dis- 

TIN0T1ON8. 

Man is above the lower animals, 
because he has a mvch greater 
power of thinking or reasoning, 

lie has not always a greater 
power of perceiving or remember-^ 
ing, but he has more power of 

Conceiving, 

Imagining, 

Comparing, 

Judging, and 

Generalizing ; 
he also hjis Language, which is a 
more perfect power of speech than 
that, of the animals. 

P. Yes, Willie, this is all very 
good ; but we have Icfl out the 
greatest distinction, after all. He 
has these higher powers, becatise he 
wants them. These lower animals 
are onlv formed for this lower 
world, but man belongs to two 
worlds! There's a difference for 
you ! the end of his existence in 
this world is only just the begin- 
ning of his life — a being who is 
going to a higher world must have 
higher powers. 

Think, Willie, you are one of 
mankind. You are not a body — 
an animal — you are an immortal 
soul! When your bodv dies, per- 
haps you will linger a little while^ 
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and watch it as it is shut up in the 
grave. Very gladly, -perhaps, you 
will do that ; and then, with the 
" ministering spirits'* who wait for 
you, you will fty to meet "Our 
Father," who first'sent you here. 

W, And will send for me. 

P. Yes. And He will say to you 
— "1 gave you all these powers, 
and placed you above these ani- 
mals, that you might serve me. I 
made you only *a little lower than 
the angels,' Uiat you might live 
up here and love me, as they 
do." 

Perhaps He will remind you 
— "An animal can perceive the 
grass in the fields, mountains, 
rivers, the warm sun, and the sky; 
but he cannot reason, or know that 
there must be a God to have made 
him." 

"An animal cannot read my 
Word, nor love Jesus Christ. But 
thou, immortal soul 1 hast greater 
powers. -They were pven to thee 
m that world to exercise, that they 
might grow and be prepared for 
use in this world." • 

So, WiUie, as the great God will 
certainly talk to you one day, would 
you like to hear what He says to 
vounow? He says, "Come, pray 
to me ; ask me, and ye shall even 
receive my SpiriL My Spirit shall 
breathe on all your powers, and 
ye shall have a spiritual mind: 

"A PERCEPTION, which shall per- 
ceive my glory in all good things: 



" A coNC-'BFrioN, so as to put all 
thy perceptions before thy mind, 
and conceive something of taiy won- 
drous greatness: 

"A MEMORT, to remember my 
daily mercies: 

"An IMAGINATION, to imagine 
* the height and depth, and length 
and breath, of the love of Jesus:' 

"A COMPARISON, that thou 
mayest compare the littleness 
of the world below, with the vast- 
ness of the world above: 

" A JUDGMENT, to think of all 
t"hy actions, and judge whether they 
are right or wrong: 

"A REASON, which shall think 
of cause and effect, and tell thee 
that because of these wonderful 
works, working together for good, 
there must be a Spirit of goodness, 
a great GOD. And lastly : 

"A LANGUAGE, that whcu thou 
art able to perceive, conceive, ima- 
gine, and remember these things, 
thou mavest tell them to all the 
world; singing, * Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, and 
good-will towards men.' " 

Willie, Lucy, Ion, and Ada, God 
will one day ask you all, " Where 
are thy ten talents f* Do you want 
to hear him say, " Enter into the 
joy of thy Lord?"— Yes! Then 
go pray for this spiritual mind, and 
you will have it. Then will your 
" distinctions " from the lower ani- 
mals be very ^eat ; for " to be spuii- 
uaUy-minded is lifb eternal." 



A VBBT little satisfies 

An honest and a grateful heart; 
And who would more than will sufiioey 

Does covet more than is hit part 

If happiness has not her seat 

And eentre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or gntt. 
But never can be blest. 

BUBirs. 
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MAMMALS. 



ORDBB 1. TWO-HANDED AIOIULLS. 

CBmana,J 

M, Yesterday we thought about 
the HENTAL DISTINCTIONS of man- 
kind. To-day we will notice his 

PHYSICAL DISTINCTIONS. 

L, You mean by that, mamma,, 
ftodily distinctions, — the diflferences* 
in papa's body, do you not? 

M. Yes. Look at your papa 
Hgain, and tell me how you dis- 
tinguish him from the lower 
animals. 

L. I notice, mamma, that he 
stands upright and holds up his 
head. 

W. "Holds up his head like a 
man,** you should sayr-that is what 
he was taught when he was a baby; 
and I notice that he wears Welling- 
ton boots, vhich — 

P. That is rather foolish, Willie. 
You should remember that you 
are to notice only my body itself— 
the boots are no part of my body. 

Ion, I notice, papa, that you 
have only two legs. 

Z. I notice that you have two 
hands. 

Ada. I notice that papa is not 
covered all over with thick hair, 
only on his head and face. 

Z. And I notice, papa, that your 
head is upright, and very large. I 
suppose It IS because you have 
more brain. 

P. That is true. Now, as you, 
too, have more brain than the 
lower animals, and many other 
great mental distinctions, shall I 
tell you what you may do with 
them? 

Ion, Please, papa. 

P. Make use of them now. 
Ffiid out the reason of your phy- 
sical distinctions — find out why you 
have such differences in your body. 
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Ion. I should like to do that, 
papa. 

P. I will first tell you some- 
thing. You have, perhaps, most 
of your physical distinctions &e- 
cause you have such mental dis- 
tinctions. Do you understand that ? 

Ion. Yes ; you mean, papa, that 
they are given us in consequence 
of our mental distinctiens— -they 
are"^ccte.** 

P. True ; let us now trace some 
of these effects. Man's mind is 
able to think very many thoughts. 
Man thinks, "I wiU make myself 
clothes — ^I will build houses — ^1 
will dig the ground, and plant 
trees and flowers — ^I will write 
letters," and so on. Thus, as he 
thinks many thoughts, he wants — 

W. To 00 many things 

P. Yes. Then suppose that with 
all these thoughts in his head, Grod 
had made him to walk on all four 
of his limbs, like a cow or a dog. 

W. Then he would be obliged 
to do what he wanted with his 
tnouth, as the dog does. 

Ion. I see something, papa— an 
"effect** Because man has k 
mind, he cannot spare all 'his 
limbs to walk with; so he uses two 
for walking and the other two for 
working: and — at the ends of his 
limbs, he has not feet, but kcmds to 
work with. 

P. Do not say the ends of hitf 
limbs ; we call the ends of the 
Umhs^* extremities,** These extremi- 
ties, with their fingers and thimibs, 
have a most surprising power of 
motion. See me move my hand, 
wrist, and fingers. How easily eveiy 
joint moves. Man's mind thinlcs 
of a beautiful little machine called 
a watch — his hands cAn make the 
watch; they can play the piano, 
and can perform many other difiS- 
cult actions, light work and heayy 
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work too : thmk of some of these 
actions yourself. Perhaps your 
hand can make as many different 
motions as the mind's different 
thoughts. 

Z. Ah, it 'is the mind's servant. 
Then I will say the first reason of 
our physical distinctions. 

First, Man has more mind than 
the lower animals ; therefore he uses 
ordy one pair of limbs for walking, 
ana the other Jor working. At me 
extremities of his fore limbs are 
hands, instruments with a wonderful 
power of motion to perform different 
actions for the mind. Thus, mankind, 
i s the first order of Mammals, are 

calhd TWO-HANDED ANIMALS. 

W. And that is fair. One pair is 
quite enough to carry my body, be- 
cause my mind is more important. 
The hind limbs are servants to our 
body, and the fore limbs are ser- 
vants to my mind; but then the 
birds only walk on two legs. 

Ion. Yes, I thought of that ; but 
still, they use all four limbs for 
carrying their bodies — their legs 
for the earth, and their wings for 
the air. They live in different 
places, you see. 
, W. Ah! 

P. Let us gd on to the second 
distinction. 

The second distinction is an 
" effect^ of the first one. Suppo&e 
that man, having to walk on two 
limbs, were made with his body 
placed horizontally, so 1 

He could not walk yosyfar — no! 
if he walk on twQ legs, he must be 
vpnght. People have said that the 
upright posture is not always na- 
tural to man. They have said that 
man may'nse his fore limbs for 
walking, and have told strange tales 



of ^vild men in the woods who 
walked on all fours — they were 
apes, probably. Just try how yoii 
would like it, Willie. 



W. It is not comfortable, papa, 
Fm afraid I shall fall. You see, 
my eyes look down on the ground. 

P. Then you see the reason for 
the second distinction. Jn con" 
sequence of your having only two 
legs, the best position for your 
body is an upright one. 

Ion. Men, papa, must walk on 
their hands and knees if they want 
to go on all fours — because, I was 
noticing Willie's legs just now — 
they are much longer than his arms. 

jr. Yes, this shows that man 
was always intended to have an 
upright posture. It is' another 
proof of our second distinction. 

Let us repeat :— 

Man has more mind than the lower 
ammals. 

Therefore, he uses only his hind 
limbs for walking, which are longer 
titan his fore limbs. 

Therefore, secondly, be has an 

DPRIOHT posture. 

We will finish this lesson next 
week. 



CowABDS are cruel, but the brave 
LoVe mercj) fmd delight to save. 

OAT. 



HH» 
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TH#TRAVELLER.THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

HULL. TORK» 

DsAK Childreit, — 

I had often heard that Hull was 
a famous place for shipping; and, 
if you look on your map, you will 
soon see why it is so. 

You may see that ships can sail 
to it fix)m many different parts. A 
ship may come into the Huhber 
from the river Ot««, or from the 
large river 'trent, or from the Dtr- 
went, or from any of the rivers 
flowing into the Onse; and, as 
there are many towns on these 
rivers, the ships hring goods and 
manufactures from them. 

W. Yes ; and if you will come 
here, and look at the map of the 
world, I will show vou something 
that our teacher told us at school. 
A great many ships sail into the 
Humber from other countries — 
from the east of Europe — from 
Sweden, and Denmark, and Rus- 
sia ; and the ships that come from 
the cold northern seas, laden with 
oil which the sailors get from the 
whales there, when they come to 
England, it is so much easier to 
sail up the Humber and call at 
Hull, instead of going all the-, way 
to London. But let us hear what 
Mr. Young says. 

L, Yes: listen — 

Ships also come from countries 
which are at the north and east of 
England, bringing oil, timber, flax, 
hemp, and other things, because 
Hull is the nearest port. Canals, 
also, and now railways, bring goods 
from all parts to be " exported ;** 
so that Hull is called the great 

EASTERN PORT OF ENGLAND. 

I cannot tell you of all I saw 
at Hull — the great church, the 
statue of Wilberforce, and the 
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large new streets — the new docks^ 
too! — ^the fjMRous docks, which are 
almost the largest in England — to 
write you a description of their 
splendid warehouses and long 
quays, covered with all kinds of 
goods, would require, oh, a very 
Urge sheet of paper! As I was 
standing near the water, I saw a 
steamer coming in from London, 
which was called the Wilberforce; 
and there was a smaller steamer 
alongside, which was to start for 
York at twelve o'clock. 

1^0 I returned home quickly, 
and at exactlv a quarter to twelve 
Mrs. Peg ana I took our places for 
York on board the boat Ehor, We 
had a delightful trip up the river 
Ouse, for the Ebor was not a very 
fast boat ; so we were able to no- 
tice the old ruin at Howden, and 
Selby, and many^ pretty places. 

It was getting late in the 
afternoon, when I, who had been 
walking backwards and forwards 
on the deck for a long time, sat 
down to have some talk with my- 
self, and to think of the City of 
York. " Fine old city I" I began— 
"dear old city! I have read thy 
ancient name in many a histoiy 
book. Old city> where the Romans 
built idol temples, when thou wert 
called Ehoracum ! Old city, where 
now the finest cathedral in Eng- 
land stands! Great city, once the 
capital of the north, how I long to 
see thy old walls and gates!" 

So I took out my guide-book 
to read. I found that the city, in 
the time of the Romans, was caUea 
Eboracum^ and that, even in t^e 
present day, the Archbishop of 
York signs his name Ebor. 

W. And the steamer was cafied 
Ebor, too! 

But, 'In the Saxon times, itt 
name was changed. The Saxoii 
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name for the river Ouse was Ure^ 
and the Saxon word for " village" 
was JFur, and, as it was one of the 
Onse villages or towns, it was 
called " Ure-wicJ* 

If you repeat that name very 
qoicldy, it will sound like Yurek ; 
and, if you say it quickly several 
times, you will find yourself saying 
York — the word which people say 
now. 

York, like Carlisle and West- 
moreland, has been the scene of 
many a battle. York was the 
stronghold of the Saxon nobles 
who resisted William the Conqueror, 
Your papa has, I believe, told you 
m his history lessons, how this city 
and all the country round about, 
was destroyed by William. 

I have told you in one of my 
letters, of Edward I. who tried to 
conquer the Scots. During seven 
years he fixed his head-quarters 
here. Both Edward II, and 
Edward III^ when they marched 
against the S<;ots, also made this 
city their head-quarters. Queen 
PhUippa, Edward's wife, when, as 
you have heard, she conquered 
the Scotch king David, at Neville's 
Cross, received him as prisoner in 
York Castle. 

But in the time of the civil war 
between Charles I. and his Par- 
liament, there were many dreadful 
scenes in this city. At one time 
the suburbs ^that means the houses 
built around the city) were all 
burned by the army of the Parlia- 
ment. Great batteries were built 
for destroying the walls and gates, 
but the place was kept by the king 
until after the battle of Marston 
Moor (the place which my York- 
shire friend at Hull spoke of), 
tnien the royalists were defeated, 
and obliged to flee. 

£ase her! 



What's that? « 

Stop her! 
What? And as I shut my book, 
and jumped on my feet, I saw 
before me the ancient city. The 
sun had left us, but, standing 
athwart the dim red sky, I saw 
the two tall western towers, and 
» the heavy lantern tower of the ca- 
thedral, or "minster," the castle, 
and below, part of the walls and 
the bridge ove^ the Ouse. 

I slept that night at the house 
of an aunt of mine who lives here, 
and the next day we took a walk 
to see the city. I saw the castle, 
which is now a new building— the 
barracks — and the soldiers exer- 
cising. I walked round part of 
the old walls, for a very great part 
of them is still standing, saw the 
four ancient bars or gateways — and 
was shown the places where, a long 
time ago, our barbarous ancestors 
used to expose the heads of their 
prisoners, and of criminals who 
nad been executed. 

If you have ever been to Lon- 
don, you may Have seen a bar 
something like these caUed Temple 
Bar, One of the bars in York was 
called Micklegate Bar — another, a 
very old " picturesque'* place, was 
called Walmgate. There were some 
remains of an old abbey, called Su 
Mary's Ahhey, which were also 
picturesque — but, oh, the most 
picturesque, the grand sight was 
the Minster ! You shall hear about 
it in my next letter. 

Your faithful friend, 
Henry Youno. 

W, Papa. What does he mean 
by "picturesque?" 

P. It means really—" fit for a 
picture;" old buildings, trees, and 
many natural objects are pictu- 
resque. You shall understana that 
word better another day. 
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THE PLATE AND BREAK- 
FAST-CUP 
(^Concluded), 

M. What nations were famous 
for " pottery ?" 

Ion, I remember them, mamma. 
The Egyptians, Greeks, Rom — no, 
EtruitcanAy Romans, Peruviana and 
Mexicans, and the Chinese. 

W, And I suppose that the 
JSnglish come next. 

M. Yes — to-day we will talk of 
the English pottery ; but you must 
understond that earthenware plates 
and cups have only lately been 
generally used in England. In 
the olden time t&ooefen plates (some 
of them curiously carved) and 
bowls, and spoons, were used; 
pewter plates also were much used ; 
even last month I saw in the kit- 
chen of a fann, a bright row of 
pewter plates. 

Jon. Well, they would not hreak^ 
that is one good thing. 

M. And as for cups— our ances- 
tors* cups and jugs were made of 
horn and leather. I have seen 
many an old drinking-horn, and a 
black-jack made of leather for 
holding the beer, 

W. And now we are going back 
to the old times again, for I have 
seen jugs, bowls, and cups made 
oi gutta jMrcha. 

Ion. les ; papa says that every- 
thing is to be made of gutta percha 
now. He bought baby a gutta 
percha bib yesterday, and a gutta 
percha anron for mamma. 

W. Tney can't make gutta 
percha meat — that would be a 
failure. 

M. Come, let us proceed with 
the lesson — " Eflglish earthen- 
ware." 

Here is the map of England — 
the two counties we shall notice 
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are this one, Stqffbrd-<hire, and this 
one below it, Worcestershire. If 
you travel to the north of the first 
county until you reach this town, 
Newcastle-under'Lyne, you will 
then be at the beginning of a 
district ten miles long, called '* the 
Staffordshire potteries." This dis- 
trict is divided into many villag;es 
or towns, such as BrusUm, Etrurta, 
and others — but really the rows of 
houses are so near to each other 
that the towns seem to be all 

i'oined together, and. they form one 
ong street. 

X ou would soon distinguish the 
manufactories from the dwelling- 
houses by "the largoj lofty, dark- 
coloured buildings, of a shape 
something like a sugar-loaf or a 
bee-hive." These buildings con- 
tain the kilns where the earthen- 
ware is baked^-they are -called 
hovels. 

You would next notice, perhaps, 
the Grand Trunk Canal, opened 
about seventy years ago, for the 
purpose of conveying the goods to 
the two northern ports — HuU and 
Liverpool, but this was before the 
time of the railways. And again, 
you may obsen-e on the banks of 
the canal, and around the build- 
ings, 1st, Heaps of flints, which 
have been brought in barges from 
Gravesendj &c. ; 2ndly, Clays and 
stones from Dorsetshire, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall; Srdlv, Coarser 
day from another part of Stafford- 
shire, to make baking cases for 
the earthenware ; 4thTv, Flaster- 
of-Paris to make moulds for the 
different shapes ; and 5thly, Heapa 
of coals for the baking fires. 

Now, let us see what is done 
with these things. The flints are 
taken to a kiln and burned until 
they are quite white; they tlien 
break more easily, and are tak 
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to a flint mill, where they are 
broken into a coarse powder by 
a machine with heavy hammers, 
called stampers. The powdered 
flinjt is then mixed with water, and 
with some'of the Dorsetshire clay. 
It is next ground in a number of 
mills, each of which grinds it finer 
than it was before, and strains it 
through a fine silk sieve. After a 
time the powdered flint and clay 
become so flne, that, with the 
water, they form a thick smooth 
paste like cream, Which is called 
slip. 

This slip* is heated until the 
water evaporates, so that it be- 
comes stiff again like dough.' It 
is then passed on to the throwing- 
roomy where men shape it into 
plates, cups, dishes, &c., upon a 
wheel called the " throwing wheel. " 
You could not, by any description, 
well understantl how quickly and 
well these men work ; you must see 
them do it. 

These articles, when made, are in 
a soft state ; they are then called 
^^ green ware,** 

^ The green ware is placed in 
cases of the shape of a drum, and 
carried to " the biscuit kiln,** where 
it is baked until it is very drv and 
crisp. It is then called ^^ biscuit 
^ ware,** 

,^ The biscuit ware must next be 
coloured. Look, Willie, at your 
blue plate. Plates could not be 
bought so cheap if each one had 
to be painted. See how much 
work there is on the surface. 

W, How is it done, mamma? 

M, It is taken to a woman who 
knows how to do it. In the next 
room to hers is a man printing 
patterns for blue plates on thin 
paper, from a copperplate press. 
Directly he has printed a pattern 
she takes it from him, and tuma it 
over with the printed surface on 



the plate. After' fixing it on to the 
edge and middle of the plate, she 
takes a round-headed rubber and 
rubs it violently ; then, as the 
"biscuit ware" is absorbent, the 
rubbing makes it absorb the wet 
ink from the paper. 

The plate is then passed over to 
a yolmger girl, who dips it in cold 
water, rubs off the paper, and finds 
that the pattern on the paper has 
been transferred to the plate's 
surface. 

After being sent to a kiln, for 

the oil to be dried out of the ink, 

.the plate is then glazed with a 

preparation of salt, and is ready 

for use. 

Ion. Ah, manuna, it would not 
be so useful without the gla- 
zing. 

M. No, the plates could not be 
washed so well. The use of salt 
was discovered accidentally. A 
servant in the pottery neiglibour- 
hood, who was boiling iii an 
earthen pot some veiy strong 
brine for salting pork, hap|)ened 
to leave it on the fire for a few 
minutes. When she returned, she 
found that great part of it had 
boiled over the vessel, and covered 
it with a hard shining substance, 
which, when it was cold, she could 
not rub off; and a potter to whom 
it was shown inmiediately saw its 
great use. 

At one time, only brown and 
coarse red earthenware was made 
at Staffordshire. The improve- 
ments which have been made are 
owing to the discovery of the use 
of flints, which was also accidental, 
and to the great skill of a gentle- 
man named Wedqewood. 

The finer kinds of earthenware 
are called /wrcciain, or CJdnay much 
of which is made at Worcester. 
We will have a lesson on " China* ' 
some other day. 
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!rHE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 
IKETCH OF GEOLOOT (Concluded), 

P. We will now talk of the vegp- 
tables and animals that lived dur- 
ing the rest of the sixth day. 

From the time when the second- 
ary rocks were made, to the be- 
ginning of the tertiary rocks, a 
very long period seems to have 
elapsed — great ages of time — how 
many thousands of years I cannot 
tell. 

Duringthese years, the "trouble- 
some times" when the reptiles 
reigned had changed ; the ftre, as 
I said, was less restless ; the earth 
was more cool and still. 

And now, quite a new order of 
things began; all the old reptiles 
seem to have died. Indeed, hardly 
one species of animal living on the 
land, or in the water, was left 
When the new animals came. 

Here they come— obeat Mam- 
mals I But let us look at the 
world they were coming to. Oh I 
how different ! 

And how different the climate! 
The greater part of the land had 
risen above the deep sea, and was 
rising still. Now, in the middle of 
the world, when land rises, the 
climate becomes hotter ; but in the 
northern and southern parts, the 
"effect" is exactly contrary — it 
becomes colder. 

It is very likely that about the 
middle of this sixth dav, the north 
of Europe was covered with fields 
of ice, just as part of North Ame- 
rica is now. ^ 

As the climate changed, so, of 
course, the vegetables and animals 
changed too. Instead of the long 
grasses and f^ms, there were trees, 
finch as we see on the earth in the 
present day; trees with flowers 
aad fruits ; beautiful flowering 
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plants, and plants such as Mam- 
mals and Man require for food. 

In the basins of the earth, which 
I spoke of, there were now manv 
large lakes, surrounded by thick 
foliage. 

Notwithstanding the ice, the 
world was still too warm a place 
for boys to live in ; but if, Willie, 
you could have been there, and 
have just peeped through the 
foliage, you might have seen one 
of the new Mammals ! 

W, What was he like, papa? 

P. Get your natural history book, 
and look for the picture of the 
tapir. 

You see that it is something like 
the ho^, with a long snout. It is 
even hrger, like that of the ele- 
phant. Like the hog and the ele- 
phant, it belonged to the order of 
" thick-skinned animals," or, as we 
say, the Pachyderms. It lived in a 
harmless, quiet way, by the margin 
of the lakes, feeding, uke a proper 
thick-skinned animal, on herbage, 
and sometimes going into the water 
to wash itself. 

It would take too much time to 
describe to you a hundredth part 
of the new animals. In the period, 
when the gypsum (or plaster-of- 
Faris^ was bemg formed, the earth 
was becoming a busy place. In 
the gypsum of the Paris basin, 
men have found the bones of many 
pachyderms, and even flesh-eating 
animals, like the wolf and the fox ; 
— ^birds, like the owl, woodcock, 
and pelican;— new reptiles, and 
new fishes. 

In the period after that of the 
gypsum formation, there were still 
more pachyderms — ^some most gi« 
gantic animals, resembling the 
tapir, rhinoceros, horse, and hog. 
There were also, a kind ot cat, 
nearly as large as the lion, and 
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animals like the dog and the 
bear. 

After these came the "Sea 
Mammals** — the dolphins, whales, 
seals, and walruses. 

We next find new pachyderms 
more like the elephant, i^tinoceros, 
and the hippopotamus; then follow 
traces of cud-chewing animals re- 
sembling the oxen, deer, and 
camels. 

And then — but oh, that I could 
find time to describe to you the 
monsters who succeeded these. 
The wonderful Mastodon that 
lived in America. His body was 



twelve feet high — that is, as high 
as two tall men-^and very long, 
also— with tusks heavier than an 
elephant's, and a jaw-bone that ac- 
tually weighed •sixty-three pounas . 

And the great Mammoth> too, 
who Hved near the time when 
Adam was made. This animal 
was one of the elephant tribe; and 
you may read in a book how many 
frozen mammoths have been dug out 
of the frozen lands of Asia, and you 
may learn how much ivory is pro- 
cured from their tusks every year. 

But the great monster — the cha- 
racter who will please you best, 



The MtfaUMriom. 



IS the giant Megathebiuh. He 
was a stvpendcus sloth! You have 
seen pictures of the sloths of South 
America, who live under the 
branches of the tropical trees, and 
feed on their leaves. 



But there was no tree large 
enough for him to climb. lie, 
with his mountainous body, -with 
a thigh bone three times as thick 
as the elephant's, with feet a yard 
long, with a coat of armour of 
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•olid bone. He, whose heavy 
tread might shake the hills — he 
would not climb a tree! With 
his great feet and claws he would 
dig round it, and grasping its 
enormous trunk he would shako it 
backwards and forwards until he 
uprooted it from the earth; and 
then Nature heard a crcuA /■ But in 
time all these iponsters — these 
lords of the earth passed away — so 
also did the great opossums, kan- 
garoos, and many others. Another 
day, when you have learned other 
things, we will leam more of 
these animals, and will study Geo- 
lo^. 
In the DSuvium have been 



found remains of hyenas, tigers, 
bears, rabbits, mice, pigeons, 
ducks, and partridges, and at last 
the bones of the monkey, the 
nearest animal to man. 

So in the course of time, the 
vegetables, the minerals, and the 
animals were all ready to meet the 
highest animal, Maru I have tried 
to imagine for you a picture of the 
eart)i as God had prepared it to 
receive him, which you shall see 
when we have our next lesson. 
And now, dear children, while ve 
still go on with our Geograpliv 
lesson, we will next month be- 
gin the history of man himself 
From (jod's holy word. 



HARYEST HOHB. 

Habk ! from woodlands far away. 
Bounds the merry roundelay; 
Now across tlie roBset plain 
Slowly moves the baded wain. 
Sreet the reapers as they cqme — 
Happy, happy harvest home I 

Never fear the wintry blast, 
Bummer suns will shine at last I 
See the golden grain appear, 
^ the produce of the year. 
Greet the reapert as they come — 
Happy, happj harvest home I 

Children join the jocund ringf, 

Toang and old come forth and sing; 

Bb*ipling blithe, and maiden pay, 

Hail the rural holiday. 
Greet the reapers as they come— 
Happy, happy harvest home! 

FeM0 and plenty be onr lot. 
All tiie pangs of war forgot ; 
Strength to toil, and ample stori^ 
Bless Old Bngland evermore. 
Greet the reapers as the come— 
Happy, happy harvest home I 
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Drawing. 



PERSPECTIVE. 

P. To-day I have made you a 
drawing of a book to coby. In the 
sioall book the lines incline to* two 
yanishing points, but in the larger 
one — to the point of sight. 

When you have copied these, 
jou may then draw this book in 
four different positions. I have 
chrawn one standing upright — ano- 
ther lying open. Let the other one 
be AaJfopen — and another shut, — 
in such a position that the lines 
may incline to yanishing points 
instead of the point of siffht. 

You may next take wese four 
books in their different positions, 
place them together in a group, 
and then draw the whole group. 



L, And, papa, will you be kind 
enough to make a larger drawing 
for us to-day ? A book is, I think, 
so veiT easy to copy. 

P, Very well. You have learned 
to draw chairs and stools — ^to-day 
you may come with me to my back 
office, and we will draw some of 
the pUdn furniture there. 

This will be a very easy picture 
for you to draw — ^because, you see 
that in all the objects (except 
one) the side * lines incline to 
the point of sight— which^s that 
one ? 

W. This square box, or deed 
case, papOf in front— ^in the Jbre- 
ground, 1 should say). Ah 1 1 think 
wo shall all*like to copy this. 
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HOiRDAT. Moral Lesson. 



ON SINGING PRAISES. 

P. Willie, what do you intend to 
do with yourself in the holidays? 

W, I don't know yet, papa. Ion 
and I are going to make a railway. 
To-morrow we shall have a ride 
on the pony; the next day we 
sh&ll — shall— draw a little, perhaps 

— and read books — and then 

We shall have nothing particular 
to do after that. Indeed, I never 
exactly know what to do with my- 
self in the holidays. We shall go 
and skate on the pond every day 
when it is frozen quite hard. Ada 
and Lucy are going to feed the 
robins. 

Ion. Of course, we shall read 
every day— in the evenings. 

P. Shall I tell you something 
else you may do ? 

Ion. Yes, papa, please. 

P. Sing! I like to hear singing 
in the house — plenty of it; and 
now that the canary is dead, you 
may sing instead of him. 

jj. But we cannot sing as well 
as my poor bird. 

P. Indeed, dear Lucy, you can 
—much better; for here is a differ- 
ence: — you can sing praises! A 
canary only sings to himself— you 
can sing to God! And oh! who 
would b(B able'to sing to God and 
not do it! 

Ion. I should like to do that; 
and Lucy will play the songs on 
llie piano, if you will write some 
notes for us, papa. Will you? 

P. Yes. I nave written you 
some tunes — there \» a hymn 
about the "Children of Jerusalem," 
and another about Children of 



Heayen, and others to teach yon 
how to praise God. 

Ion, And I tell you yrYitX else I 
should liHe, papa; now we are at 
the end of the year. I should like 
a song for each part of it, a song 
for Spring^ another for Summer^ 
another for Autumn, and one for 
the Wintnr, sothatwecouldalwa;'S 
have a song for every season. 

W. And then when we go out 
to parties after Christmas, we 
shall sing some sen^e, instead of 
nonsense. But, papa, where will 
you get all the tunes from ? 

P. I have plenty of songs. Don't 
you remember lliat T once printed 
on the wrapper of "Pleasantrages" 
something about the Glasgow 
Training-school Sono Book ?* 

W, Yes, papa, you said that it 
was a very good book. 

P. Well, the gentleman whom 
that work belongs to, says that he 
will let us print some of his songs 
in our book, and then people will 
see what pleasant songs' they are. 

W. As " specimens," I suppose? 

P. Yes. And I have copied a 
song from Mr. Curwcn's School 
Songs, and from the JuveniU Har- 
momM, — these are also nice books. 

L. Have not you made any 
yourself, papa ? 

P. No, I cannot make songs very 
well, but you know I can sing, and 
so can you, so every evening wo 
will practise these tunes. It is a 
good thing to sing praises. 

• A beautiful collection of songs, 
moral pieces, roundi, &c., published 
by Hamilton, Glasgow; Simpkih 
and Mabbhall, Londoi^, price SB. 6d. 
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Ere the snowdrop peepeth ; 
Kre the crocus bold ; 
Eiv the early primrose 
Opes its paljr gold, 
Somewhere on » sonny bank 
Buttercups are bright ; 
Somewhere hnong the frozen grass 
Peeps the daisy white. 

Buttercups and Daisies^ Ac 
Little hardy flowers, 
Like to children poor. 
Playing in their sturdy health 
By their mother's do<nr : 
Purple with the north wind. 
Yet alert and bold. 
Fearing not and caring not. 
Though they be a-oold I 
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What to them is weather ! 
What are stbrmy showers ! 
Buttercups and daisies 
Are these human flowers ; 
He who gare them "hardship 
jbid a life of care, 
Gave them likewise hardy strength. 
And patient hearts,, to bear. 
Welcome yellow buttercups, 
Welcome daisies white. 
Ye are in my spirit 
Vision'd, a delight t 
Coming, ere the spring4ime. 
Of sunny Ji>9ur8 to tell— 
Speaking to our heavts of Him 
Who doeth dU things vsdL 

Buttercups and Daialet, Ira 
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daily, gaily flies the bee Over summer flowers, Sipping tweets from 
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er'ry tree, Rock'din TO>sy bowers. Oh bow pleasant 'tia to roam, Wheo 
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er'ry tree, Bock'd in ro-sy bowers. Oh how pleasant 'tb to rbam, When 
Fine, 
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Da Capo, 
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lya are bright and sonny. Making It'ly-cups a home, Sq;>ping all their honey. 
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days are bright and suxmy. Making li-ly-cups a home. Sipping all their ooney. 

Da Capo, 






That may wo, from day to day. 
While our time is fiyipg. 
G«ther knowledge carefully, 
To improre, keep trying. 
May we, then, in youth or age, 
"From vice and sloth keep turning, 
And fh>m wisdom's ** Phasant Poff^ 
8ip the sweets of learning. 
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V. 3. While sad' as the whispers of sor-row its breath, And UMumfai its 
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come with its sere yellow leaf{ Its breath's in the raUey, its 
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win-ter has spoken their doom; And while they are seeming witii 
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TU-bies to Tie, They tell ns that beauty blooms on-ly to die. 
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leafless the tree. Yet antamn,with ripefroit, is welcome to ne. 
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The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow, 
And what will the honey-bee do, poor thing? 

In his hive he will stay. 

Till the cold's pass'd awa|r. 
And then he'll come out in the spring, poor thing. 

The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow, 
And what will the dormouse do then, poor thing ? 

RoU'd up like a ball. 

In his nest snug and small. 
He'll sleep till warm weather comes back, poor things 

The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow, 
And what will the children do then, poor things 7 

When lessons are done. 

They'll jump, skip, and run, 
And play till they make themselves warm, poor things. 
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TUESDAY. Natural History. 



MAMMALS. 

OBDBB 1. TWO-HANDED ANIMALS. 

(Bimana — CondudecL) 

Ion. We noticed two physical 
distinctions last week. 

First, The extremities of man's 
fore limbs are hands, so that 
mankind are called two-handed 

ANIMALS. 

Second, The body of man has an 

UPRIGHT POSTURE. 

But I have been thinking, papa, 
that some of the monkeys have an 
uprightposition. 

, P. They seem to be able to 
stand upright, but it has been 
found that they cannot stand 
firmly — it is not their natural 
position. 

We will notice the extremities 
of your hind limbs. I have made 
two or three lines to show the 
difference between an ape's foot, 
and a man's. 

J ^ -i 

▲pe. Msa. Bii4, 

In the ape's foot, the heel bone 
is very short, so that he is not 
able to rest upon it easily; and if 
you gave him a blow he would fall 
backward. * 

But, in the foot of man, you 
can see that the heel bone is much 
longer — this bone, with the instep 
and toes, forms an arch under the 
foot for the leg to rest upon. Thus 
ymii body and legs lest firmty 
upon iwx) arches. 

W. I have often noticed the 
hollow place in the sole of «ny 
shoe. And the bird, papa, stancfs 
upon two legs ; its foot has three 
toes in the front, and one behind, 
which serves for a heel, I suppose. 

Jon. Yes, its toes seem to form 
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a ^^ stand" for h, like the stand of 
our tea-urn. 

Z. So we have noticed two 
things respecting our hind limbs. 
I think that, in our description, we 
ought to mention them before the 
"upright position** — they are not 
the effect of that position. 

W. No, certainly ; they are the 
cause. They enable us to be up- 
right. 

Ion. And then, the remarks on 
the hind limbs should come ajier 
the fore limbs. We should have 
finished describing our limbs, be- 
fore beginning to notice our body; 
so we will call this part " secondly." 
Secondly, Hie hind limbs are 
longer than the fore limbs; and, m 
the extremities (or feet), the heel-bone 
forms an arch for the legs to rest 
vponjirmly. 
Now for the " thirdly." 
Tliirdly, Therefbre^ man's body 
has naturally an upright posture. 
That will do much better. 
W. Yes, I like "making out** 
lessons better than anything else. 
Now that we have noticed our 
limbs and body, the head comes 
next. . Let us look at papa's head. 
L. I notice its position first. The 
lower animals have the head at 
one end of the spine ; but papa*s 
head is on his spine — it rests upon 
the top of it. 

Ion. And I notice something 
else. In the lower animals, the 
nose and mouth are close toge- 
ther ; but in papa's face, his nose 
projects beyond his mouth. 

P, Yes, the nose and mouth of 
an animal form what is called a 
muzzle. 

If our doe Fan had a face like 
ours, when 3ie brought her month 
to the ground to pick up anything 
her nose and chin would be in the 
way — they would touch the ground. 
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Let US notice this difitsrencc. If 
you look at these little drawings, 
YOU will see that the teeth of the 
lower animals are placed obliquely, 
80 that they project beyond the jaw- 




bone, and some are longer than 
others. 

Look next at the teeth of the man. 

W. They are perpendicular, 
papa. 

P. Instead of "perpendicular," 
say "vertical -** they have a verti- 
cal position. 

^ Now, as man*s teeth are up- 
right, they do not project in front 
of the jaw-bones; and thus the 
end of his lower jaw-bone forms 
a chin. 

We may therefore say of the 
lower animals — 

(a) Their teeth project beyond 
the jaw-bones, and they have no 
chin. 

(U) But, as the teeth and lips 
"protrude," the mouth joins the 
nose, and forms a muzzle. 

(c) This muzzle enables them to 
seize their food without the whole 
of the face touching it 

L. And we may say of a man — 

Fourthly, Man's head is placed 
on the top of his spine. As he 
does not seize his food with his 
mouth, but carries it up with his 
hands (a), his teeth are vertical, so 
that his mouth and lips do not 
protrude (6); his chin and nose 
therefore project beyond his mouth. 

Ion. Now, we have noticed your 
thrc-Q principal parts, papa — 



Your Limbs, 

Body, and , 
Head. 
I think that is all. 

P. There are other differences 
yet. Shall I make a fifthly, a 
sixthly, and a seventhly for you? 

L. Yes, dear papa, please. 

P. But I am afraidfthat you will 
forget so long a lesson. After we 
have printed it, you had better 
read it over three or four times, 
for it will be long enough for two 
lessons. 

Now, then, for the "fifthly." 
Man's superiority over the lower 
animals consists in his mind. We 
must not expect to find his body 
superior to theirs in every respect. 

Suppose a man walking in a hot 
desert of Africa were to meet a 
grim lion ! 

L. Then the lion would kill 
him! 

P. What, kill his master! 

W. Yes, It would be very bad 
manners; but he would do it. 

P. But if man is the lord of the 
creation why would he let him 
do it ? 

L. He could not help it, papa. 
The lion is stronger than he is. 

W. And the bon is bigger than 
he is. 

Ion. And the Hon has always 
got his " fighting things'* with him 
— the weapons he carries about 
with him are his teeth and claws. 

P. Thus you see three more 
differences at once. 

Fifthly, Man is inferior to son^e 
of the lower animals in size. 

Sixthly, He is inferior in 
strength. 

Seventhly, He is inferior in 
natxvral means of defence. Yet 
the lions or other animals do 
not often kill man. He does 
not require superior strength of 
body. The power of man is in 
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his mind ; and, jou see that he is 
the master after alL 

X. Yes ; for he can make arti- 
fidal means of defence, such as 
the gun. 

S^ how he uses his mind. As 
be is inferior in size and strength 
to the wild animals, he uses the 
strength (and the superior senses) 
of dogs to hunt ana fight them. 
When he and his dogs want to 
sleep in the desert, he lights a 
large fire there, so that the animals 
are afraid. (1 might have told you, 
when speaking of man's mental 
distinctions, that he is the only 
animal who knows what fire is. 
The monkeys are not afraid of it, 
thej are pleased at it, and will 
grin, and chatter, and dance round 
their warm friend — but when they 
see it burning out — dying, they 
Degin to cry, and never tnink of 
feeding it with wood. It Is a 
merciful thing that God has not 
taught them to do so.) Again, 
because man must sometimes attack 
these animals himself, his mind has 
taught him to make many artificial 
means of defence, such as the bow 
and arrows, javeUn» lance, dagger, 
and gun. 

I will now point out three more 
distinctions for you, so as to com- 
plete the lesson. 

Suppose that I and a lion were 
to become good friends, and walk 
along the desert together. 

The lion would begin — " I say, 
friend, don't you find it rather 
warm in these parts, seeing you 
were bom in a colder country?** 

"No," I should say, " I'm wear- 
ing a thin white coat and trousers, 
and do not mind it. I shall change 
my clothes shortly, and go to the 
North Pole, to see the old white 
0ear. I can live in any climate un- 
der the sun." That isrone difference. 

"And then, sir lion, I am going 
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to live in the great northern forests 
on the continent, for the sammer. 
Ck>me and take a trip with me up 
there, it is not at all cold ! There 
are not so many animals in those 
parts, but I know a country where 
there are magnificent fields of corn, 
and plenty of salt to eat with ilV* 

" What ! feed a lion on com and 
salt. I — I — ^I would not eat that. 
I can't live on anything but flesh." 

"Then, sir lion, I can. I can 
live entirely on vejgetable diet, or I 
can live only on animal food. I 
can eat back-boned animals, such as 
slreep, chicken, salmon, and turtle ; 
or jointed animals, such as the lob- 
ster ; or soft-bodied animals, such as 
the oyster. 1 can use many parts 
of the vegetables for my food — the 
leaves of the tea-tree, the seeds of 
the coffee and cocoa-trees — I could 
live entirely on the seeds of one 
plant, called the com plant — on 
fruits, such as cocoa-nut, oranges, 
and figs ; the pith, such as sago ; the 
juice of sugar-cane ; the root, such 
as arrow-root, ginger, onions, and 
carrots ; even the bark of the cin- 
namon-tree, and the flower-buds of 
the clove shrub." So, then, you 
have my eighth and ninth differ- 
ences. Listen : 

Eighthly, Man is adapted for all 
climates. 

Ninthly, Man is adapted for all 
kinds of food. 

Ion. Thank you, papa. Now, 
will you find us a tenA difference ? 

P. Yes; and that shall be the 
last one. The tenth and last dif- 
ference is a very important one. 
Did you ever see a scarlet runner 
growing twice the height of the 
wall in a single summer? — but, 
when the winter comes, it dies. 
The hollyhock grows like a slim 
giant, and falls down before the 
sharp frost, while the oak — ^the old 
oak — adds a very small piece to its 
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size CTcry year ; it is hundreds of 
years in coming to perfection, and 
takes hundreds more years in de- 
caying ; it lives a vciy, very long 
time. The cat is full grown m two 
years ; but cats do not live to the 
age of twenty, A horse b full grown 
in a few years, but his greatest age 
will be thirty or forty. But man 
— he ^ows very slowly, and is a 
long time becoming perfect. He 
has to depend on his mother en- 
tirely for the first two years, and 
to depend on his parents for food 
fo'r many years after; he is not 
*'full grown" until he is twenty 
years old. He has a slow growth, 
therefore — what ? 

W. Therefore he lives longer, I 
should say. 

L, And therefore, also, he is 
more perfect. 

P. You may see it to be a gene' 
red rule. The vegetable or animal 
that has a slow growth, becomes 
more perfect, and lives longer. 
Men, who grow so slowly, uve 
longer than other animals ; they 
live until they are '70 or 80 years 
old, and have even reached the 
age of 100 or 150 years. 

W, I should like, papa, to count 
up these ten physic^ distinctions, 
before we make up the lesson. We 
shall remember them better. 

The body of man differs from 
those of the lower animab, be- 
cause — 

1. His fore limbs have extremi- 
ties, called hands. 

2. His hind limbs are longer 
than the other pair, and the extre- 
mities have a long heel bono, 
which forms part of an arch for 
the body to rest upon. 

3. His body has an upright posture. 

4. His head is placed on the top 
of his spine, and his teeth are 
placed vertically, so that his chin 
and nose project beyond his mouth. 



5. He is inferior to many of the 
lower animals in strength. 

6. He is inferior to many in size* 

7. H6 has inferior notoro/ means 
of defence. 

8. He is adapted to live in all 
climates. 

9. He is adapted to eat all kinds 
of food. 

10. He grows more slowly, so 
that he becomes more perfect, and 
lives a much longer life. 

Lesson 14. Mammals. Obdeb 

1. Two-Handed Animals. {Bir 

mana.) 
Man is known from the lower ani" 

mats by many important distinctions. 
1st, His nana has greater potoers 

of Reasoning, 
2nd, He has not always mor$ 

power of Remembering, 

3rd, Not always more power of 

Perceiving — but 
4th, Greaierpower of Conceiving, 
5th, „ Imagining 

6th, f, Comparing 

7th, „ Judging, 

8th, „ Generalizing, 

9th, „ Speech (called 

Language). 
10th, Andj above ally he has an 

Immortal Soul, so that he may 

love and serve God, and dwell wim 

him for ever, 

nth, His Body has fore Umbs 

wit/t extremities, called hands, 

12 th, Its hind limbs have feet with 

a long heel bone, and an arched sole. 
13th, It has an upright posture, 
14th, His head is on the top of his 

spine, and he has vertical teeth, 
15th, He is inferior to many ant- 

mals in size, 

16th, Inferior in strength. 
17 th, Inferior in means of defence. 
18th, Adapted to all kinda offoca, 
19th, Adapted to all climates, 
20th, Ana he hasa slow growth, so 

that he becomes more perfect, and lives 

a longer life. 
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WEDISfESBAT. 



Sacred Music. 



MOBN AMTT) THE MOUNTAINS. 
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Lore-ly to * U- 
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V. 9. Now tht glad sua break - ing. 
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flood I 



Gushing streams and fountains. 
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Deepest vales » • wak - ing. 
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Hymns of pndse are ringing, 
nuougfa the leafy woodt 

Songsters sweetly smgtng, 
Warble " Godls good I" 

Wake and join the Choroa, 
lfan» with soul endued I 

Be whose smile is o*er us, 
Qod, our God, Is goodl 
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LITTLE TRAVELLERS ZIONWARD. 
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Lit - tie InT'l-lera Zi* - on - wards. Each one ent'r - ing in • to rest^ 
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In the king-dom of jowt Lord, In the man-eions of the blest; 




p; , ! 3JlJJ | JrNrl#&!f?rir , iiJl l 



Who are re whose little feet. 

Pacing life's darii Jonmey thro*. 
Now have reach'd that heav'nij sefti 

Ye have ever kept in view f 
"I firom Greialand's frozen land' 

"I irom India's sultry plain," 
•I from Afric's barren sand," 

"I from Island! U tht mala ** 
JJ 



"All our earthlT Journey p«*t, 

Ey'iy tear and pain gone by ; 
Here together met at last. 

At the portals of the sky ;* 
Each the welcome word awaltii^ 

Conq'rors over death and sin ; 
Lift your heads, ye golden gatM^ 

Lttthe litUe tiaT'Uen in 1 
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THUESDAY. Sacred Miude. 



CHILDREN OF JERUSALEM. 



V. 1. Chil-dren of Ja - ra-ia • lem. Sang the praise of Je-su't name; 



V. 2. ^e have of - ten heard and read»What the rojr - al Psalm-ist aaid. 
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Cbil-dren, ' too, of mo-dern days, Join to sing the 8aTioar*a praise. 
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'* Bubes' and suclilingi' art • less lays, Shall proclaim the Saviour's praise." 
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a url( ! hai k 1 Iiarli t while infant voices sing. Hark 1 hark ! hark ! while infant voices sing. 



H ark ! hark ! hark ! while infant voices sing, H ark ! hark ! hark t while infant voices sing. 




Loud ho • san-nas. Loud ho-san-nas Loud ho-san-nas to our king. 



Loud ho - san^nas. Loud ho - san-nas. Loud ho - san • nas to our king. 



We «re taught to lore the Lord, 
We*are 'taught to read his word, 
We «re taught the way to heaven, 
Praise for all to Ood be given. 
Harklhark, &c. 
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Parents, teachers, old and young. 
All unite to swell the song: 
Higher and yet higher rise. 
Till hosannas reach the sktefl 
Harkt hark, &c. 
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PEIB AY. English Geography. 



THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 

ENGLAND. 

York (Concluded), 

Dear Children, — 

"Come, Henry," said my aunt, 
after dinner, "come and see our 
dear old Minster I " 

" You seem very proud of your 
Minster!'" 

" Indeed we are. Why, the first 
time it was burned, I remember 
when the poor shoemaker brought 
all*his earnings — one hundredpoimds 
— and ofiered to give up every 
penny of it to help to pay for 
rebuilding. They soon collected 
£50,000 ! " 

'* Was it humedf*' 

" Yes, but I cannot tell you now. 
Come and see it I" — so we set oiF. 

" What a number of oW churches 
there seem to be, aunt!" 

" Yes, Henry, we have twenty- 
three churches, besides the chapds 
and Quakers' meeting-houses ; but 
look! here we are!" and as I 
looked up, a strange feeling ran 
through me— so large, so stately, 
and beautiful, was the building, 
with such a solemn, silent look. 
"This," sf^jd my aunt — "this, 
Henry, is York Minster I" But 
I cannot give you any idea of 
it with words. J have for the last 
few days been drawing pictures of 
it, which I dare say you will see. 
Oh, if you could but look at the 
two western towers, the east win- 
dow, the splendid south transept, 
the long rows of arches inside, the 
wonderful screen, the organ, the 
Ladye chapel, and all the beau- 
tiful tombs ! The only thing I did 
not like was the presence of the 
verger (one of the men who attend 
in the cathedral). He passed so 
rapidly from one place to another, 
that I whispered to my aunt, " I 



wish he would leave us oy our- 
selves. I should like to remain 
and look about. I could stop here 
all day!" 

" Oh," said my aunt, " he would 
be afraid to leave you here; ^ou 
might do as Jonathan Martin did." 

"Who was he?" 

" He was a relation (brother, I 
think) of the great painter J/ariin; 
but, listen to the verger! 

" This, sir, is the tomb behind 
which the fanatic, Martin, hid him- 
self after the Divine service in this 
cathedraly on the 2nd February, 1829, 
at half-past " 

" Thank you ; we know Martin's 
history," said my aunt. . And on 
01 ur way home, she told me how 
this insane man thought it was 
wrong to build so fine a temple to 
God, and that he would destroy it. 
So he hid himself, and when quite 
aione, he kindled a fire, and set 
the wood-work in a blaze. The 
whole would have been destroyed 
but that evenr one made great 
exertions ; ana by sawing through 
the beams of the roof, and by other 
means, the fire was stopped. Ah," 
said my aunt, "when I saw our 
beautiful Minster in flames, I cried 
like a child, and so did many 
others. Ask any one (except the 
Lincolnshire folk), and they will 
tell you it is the finest piece of 
Gothic architecture in England. 
Ah! the finest in Europe! Ah! 
the finest in the " 

"No, no, dear aunt,**' I said, 
" you really think too highly of it.** 

"Since the time of Martin, 
York Minster has again suffered 
from a fire, caused by accident. 
It has been a most unfortunate 
cathedral. The second Minster 
that was built, was burnt down in 
the year 741 ; the third Minster was 
burned by the Normans, in 1069; 
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the fourtfi one by accident, in 1 187 ; 
and this one has been burned twice. 
The next day, Peg and I left 
York, to go and see the great 
western towns of Yorkshire. These 
are the principal towns in England 
for the manufacture of woollen 
goods; the largest one is called 

At Leeds I remained four days, 
and saw the great cloth halls, where 
the greatest part of the cloth made 
in England is sold. On Tuesday 
mominff I had been standing on 
the bridge^ and noticing the fac- 
tories and warehouses on the banks 
of the river Ayre, and was then 
walking down the Briggate, which 
is the principal street in Leeds, 
when I heard the bell rine for the 
opening of the coloured cToth ball. 
I ran for some distance to tfie 
western part of the town, where I 
found in the streets many carts of 
the country people who had brought 
cloth for sale. Here I saw Me haR, 
& large square building, and I 
entered it with the crowd. It is 
truly a lar^ place — it is as long as 
a street with twenty-eight houses, 
and as wide as a street with twelve 
houses. Indeed I found that it 
was divided into six " arcades," or 
streets ; one was called ** Change 
Alley,** and another, " Cheapside.*' 
While I was looking at the great 
building, the people were putting 
the place in order, and .then I 
noticed that each of these streets 
contained two long rows of stalls ; 
these stalls were covered with the 
new cloth, and at each one stood 
a man waiting to sell it. 

I' tried to count the stalls, but it 
was too great a task, I was told 
that they are about two thousand 
in number. After i had for a.long 
time watched the people makina 
bargains, the bell rang again, and 
tnddenly all business was stopped. 
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Everybody was obliged to leave or 
else pay some money for a fine. I 
then went to see the white Qloth hall, 
which is also a large building, in 
the eastern district. 

At Leeds I not only saw these 
two famous doth halls, but entered 
some of the great factories, and 
saw the bales of wool from ot^er 
parts of England ; from Grermany, 
Spain, and AustnUia. I saw men, 
children, and machines at work — 
picking the wool, washing, oiling, 
and carding, or combing it. It was 
also spun, and woven, and dyed; 
but yon shall hear of all tiiese 
things another day, when I send 
you my letters on trades. 

Besides Leeds, there are oth#r 
large towns in the west of York- 
shire which are noted for woollen 
goods. The five principal towns 
tor wool are — 
Leeds, 
Bradfobd, 
Halifax, 

HuDDEESFiBLD, and 
Wakefield. 

Yon would be suijnrised to see 
how much doth of all kinds is 
made in these places., Formeriy 
the principal cloth-making towns 
in England were thdse in the 
southern counties, but the power 
which the people get to work thdr 
madiines from the streams and 
rivers, the power of Jjie steam- 
engines, too, and the industry of 
the Yorkshire people, have made 
these towns famous. 

There are also large iron-foun- 
dries in these parts, especially at 
Bradford, 

After reaching this district, I 
went to see a town called Sheffield^ 
which is noted for knives, forks, 
sdssors, tools of all kinds, and 
cutlery of all kinds, which you 
shall hear of one day. 

I next visited Ponitfract. Yo« 
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remember what the gentleman at 
Hull said about Pontcfract Castle. 
I saw here great quantities of 
liquorice-root gro^dng. 

My next visit was to Doncasiery 
a town on the river Dotty noted 
for its horse-races. I am stopping 
here now, and am just going to 
make .a good breakfast of York- 
shire ham. I expect it will be 
Tery nice, for the waiter has just 
tola me that Yorkshire is noted 
for its hams, and also for its fine 
horses. 

These particulars you will see I 
have written in the notes under 
the head "Surface." 

Good bye, dear children. 
Your affectionate friend, 

Henbt Young. 

P.S. You will see that I have 
pinned the notes on to my letter. 
YORKSHIRE. 

(Size) — Yorkshire is the largest 
county in England, occupying one' 
ninth of England, 

(Boundaries) — Tt is bounded on 
the north by Durham — on the 
east by the North Sba— on the 
loest by Lancashire — and on the 
south by Cheshire, Dbrbt, 
Nottingham, and Lincoln. 

(Soil) — In the eastern parts of 
Yorkshire the soil is rocky, and 
there -are marshes for cattle. The 
middle is a fertile valley yielding 
com and flax. On the west, there 
is much romantic scenery, 

(Surfoce}-*lor^»v has three 



large divisions, called Ridings, 
The county is noted for its fins old 
abbeys f for its breed of horses, and 
its hams. The most remarkable 
places are, Pontepract Castle, 
TowTON, Wakefield Oreen, 
and Marston Moor, which we 
may read of in history. 

(Rivers) — The principal rivers 
are the H umber, and the Ouse, 
toith its tributaries^ the Nio, the 
Wharpe, the Derwent, the 
Ayre, the Calder, and the Don 
— these rivers are spread over the 
county like the veins of a great leaf, 

(Capital and Town?) — The capi- 
tal is York— «o called from two 
Saxon words, Ure, the Ouse, and 
Wic, a village. This ancient city 
was once called ** The Capital of 
the North." Part of its walU 
and gates still remain. It is cele* 
brated for its beautiful Minster, 
and for its numerous ancient 
churches. 

The other remarkable towns are, 
Whitby, near where Captain 
Cook lived; Scarborough, noted 
formineralwatersi and Hull, the 
great port for the northern ship" 
ping. In the West Riding are, 
Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, 
Hudderspield, and Wake- 
field, noted for their cloth manu- 
factures, and iron. 

Sheffield, noted Jor its cut- 
lery; Pontepract, noted for its 
liquorice; and Doncastbr, noted 
for its horse-races. 



BPTPAPH ON AN INFANT. 

Bbb tin could blight or sorrow fSade, 
Death oame with friendly eare. 

The openiag bad to heaven conyeyeci, 
Ajid bade it blossom thert. 
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GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 




God MTe oar gra • eioui Qaeen ; Long Uto our gi» • eiona Queen ; 
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God save the Qaeenl Send her Tie • to - ri • ona ; Hap - pj and 
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glo - ri • oos ; Long to reign o - Ter u<» God saTe the Qaeen ! 
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Tbj choicest gifts in store* 
On her be pleased to pour, 

Long*may she reign I 
May she defend oar laws, 
And ever give us oauM 
To sing, with heart and Yoioi^ 

God save the Qa ten i 

God bless our native land. 
May Ilcavn's protecting hand 

8tUl> guard oar shoreT 
May peace her power extend. 
Foe be transform'd to friend, 
And Britain's rights depend 

On war no more t 
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May Juft and righteous laws 
Uphold the public cause. 

And bless our Isle i 
Home of the brave and firee,' 
The land of liberty,^ 
We pray that still en thee 

Kind HeaY*n may smile I 

And not this land atone. 
But be thy mercies known 

From shore to shore ! 
Lord, make the nations nee 
That men should brotfttets bs^ 
And form one (kmily 

The wida world o'er. ^ « 
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CATALOGUE 

or VALUABLE WORKS FUBLISHED BT 

GOULD AND LINCOLN, 

ff3. ftf, WABHIHOTOH BTBIXT, 
BOSTON. 



Thi attention of the public Is Inrlted to m exftmlnatlon of the merits of thi 
trorks described In this Catalogae, embnclng yalnable contributions to Oenend 
Literature, Science, and Theology. 

Betides their own publications, they hare a general assortment of books is 
the various departments of literature, and can suppty^ tvtrj thing In their Uni 
tt business on the lowest terms, whplesale and retidL 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY; Touching the Structnre, Devel- 
opment, Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of the Races 
OF Animals, living and extinct, with numerous Illustrations. 
For the use of Schools and Colleges. Part I., Comparativb 
Physiology. By Louis Agassiz and Augustus A. Gould. 

" The design of this work is to ftamish an epitome of the leading principle* 
o( the science of Zodlogj, as deduced iRrom the present state of knowledge, so 
illustrated as to be intelligible to the beginning student No similar treatise 
now exists In this coun^, and Indeed, some of the topics have not been 
touched upon in the language, unless In a strictly technical torm, and in 
scattered articles.** 

** Being designed fbr American students, the illustrations hare been drawn, 
as far as possible, from American objects. * * • Popular names have been 
employed as far as possible, and to the scientiflc names an English termination 
has generally been given. The first part Is devoted to Comparative Physiology, 
as the basis of Classiflcatlon t the second, to Systematic Zoiilogy, in which the 
principles of Classification will be applied, and the principal groups of animal« 
briefly characterized.** — ExtracU from C&« Preface, 

MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE; By L. Raymond D« 
Vericour. formerly lecturer in the Royal Atheujeum of Paris, 
membsr or the Institute of France, &c. American edition, 
brought down to the present day, and revised with notes by 
William S. Chase. With a fine portrait of Lamartine. 

%*This Treatise has received the highest praise as a comprehensive aai 
thorough survey of the various departments of Modem French Literature.- 
It contains biographical and critical notes of all the prcminent names in Pfal 
losophy. Criticism, History, Romance, Poetnr, and the Drama; and presents 9. 
t'all and impartial consideration of the Political Tendencies of France, as th«y 
may be traced in the writings of authors equally conspicuous as Scholars antf 
M Statesmen. Hr. Chase, who has been the Parisian correspondent of severat 
leading periodicals of this country, is well qualified, ftom a prolonged resi- 
dence in France, his fkmiliarity with its Literature, and by a personal ac- 
quaintance with many of these authors, to introduce the woxk of De Virioow 
to the American public. 

•• This is the only complete treatise of the kind on this subject, either h 
French or English, and has received the highest commendation. Mr. Chase ti 
well qusUfied to introduce the work to the public. The book r«nnot fail to o« 
teth useful and popo^" — New York Stwumg Po< 
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CHAMBEl^^S CYCLOPJEPIA OF EN(?LI8H LTTpRATURE J 
A selection of the choicest productions of English Authors, 
from the earliest to the present time ; Connected by a Criti- 
cal and Biographical History. Edited by Robert CHAMBMUk 
Izk two vols, octavo, with upwards of 800 elegant illustrations. 
Price, in cloth, $5.00. 

%* The Publishen of the AXEBICAN Edition of tht* ndnable woA Jetira 
to state, that, besides the numerous pictorial illustrations in the English Edidon, 
they hare greatlj enriched the work bj the addition of line steel and meszotint 
engravings of the heads of Shakspeare. Addison, Bxron ; a fUll length portrait 
of Dr. Johnson, and a beautiful scenic representation of Oliver Goldsmith and 
Dr. Johnson. These elegant additions together with superior paper and Und* 
Ing must give this a decided preference over all other editions. 

** We hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance of this work, and more eapeo- 
<a]l7 its republication in this countrj at a price which places it within th« 
reach of a great number of readers, and for wnieh thej can expect to be remii> 
nernted only by a very extensive sale." 

•• The selections given by Mr. Charabeis (Vom the works of the early English 
writers are copious, and judiciously made. ***** We shall conclude as w« 
commenced, with expressing a hope that the publication which has called 
forth our remarks wiu exert an inilnence In directing the attention <^ the 
public to the literature of our ftwefathers." — Jf^orth American Review. 

CHAMBEHS*8 MISCELLANY of UseM and Entertaining 
Knowledge, with elegant illustrative enmvings. Edited by 
William Chambers. Ten volumes, cloth. Price %l(iSXi 

V The design of the Miscillaht Is to supply the increaring demand tot 
vseAil, Instructive, and entertaining reading, and to bring all the idds of litera- 
ture to bear on the cultivation ej" the fselingt and underttanding cf the people-^ 
to impress correct views on important moral and social questions — suppress 
every species of strife and savagery — cheer the lagging and desponding by the 
relation of tales drawn from the Imagination of popular writen— rouse th« 
&ncy by descriptions of interesting foreign scenes — give a zest to every-day 
occupations by balkd and lyrical poetry — in short, to Aimlsh an unobtrusive 
friend and guide, a lively fireside companion, as fiu as that object can be 
attained through the instrumentality of books. 

(CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. A series ci 
small books, elegantly illuminated. Edited by William 
Chambers. Each volume forms a complete work, embel> 
lished with a fine steel engraving, and is sold separately* 
18mo. Price 87K cents. 

ORLAINDINO: AStoryof Self-Denial. By Maria EDOEWOSsnii 

THE LITTLE ROBINSON : And other Tales. 

UNCLE SAM'S MONEY BOX. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

JACOPO : Tales by Miss Edgeworth and others. 

TRUTH AND TRUST. Jervis Byland— Victor and Lisetli. 

ALFRED IN INDIA. CLEVER BOYS. 

MCBAL COURAGE. TALES OF OLD ENGLAND 

Q^ Oiher volumes are in prq^xwaUon* 
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FI.EMENT8 OF MORAL SCIENCE. By Francis VTAYTJiVO. 
D.D. President of Brown University, and Profess >r of Moral 
Philosophy. Thirty-sixth Thousand. 12mo., cloth. PriM 
$1.25. 

From jRev, WUbtr Fiak^ President qf th» WetUycoi Vhiveraiti/, 

<«Ihav6 examined it with great satltfiMhon and interest The work mw 
greatly needed, and Is well executed. Dr. Wayland deaerves the grateful 
Mknowledgmenta and liberal patronage of the public I need sar nothing 
- • ■ .. . .f . *'•• 5 vork,than thatweahallimmedi. 



Mknowledgmenta and liberal patronajie of th< 
ftirther to express my high estimate of the woi 
•taly adopt it as a text-book in our uniyeAitj.** 



From Hon, James Kent, late ChanceOor of Neva York, 

** The work has been read by me attentively and thoroughly, and I think 
nvtj highly of it The author himself is one of the most estimable of men« 
and I do not know of any ethioal treatise, in. which our duties to Ood and to 
our fellow-men are laid down with more precision, limflicity, deamesib 
energy, and truth.** 

"The work of Dr. Wayland has arisen gradutdly fVom the necessitr of 
correcting the false principles and fallacious reasonings of Faley. It is • 
radical mistake, in the education of youth, to permit any book to be used 
by students as a text-book, which contains erroneous doctrines, especially 
when these are fundamental, and tend to vitiate the whole system of morals. 
We have been greatly pleased with the method which President Wayland has 
adopted ; he goes back to the simplest and most fundamental principles ; and. 
In the statement of his views, he unites i>erspicuity with conciseness and 
precision. In all the author's leading fundamental principles we entirely 
concur.** — Biblical RepotHory* 

MORAL SCIENCE ABRIDGED, by the Author, and adapted to 
/he use of Schools and Academies. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
18mo., half cloth. Price 25 cents. 

The more efiectually to meet the desire expressed for a ehmxp ediAon^ the present 
edition is issued at the rwiucsd prjcs of 25 osnto ^er copy, and it is hoped thereby to 
extend the benefit of moral instruction to all the youth of our land. Teachers and all 
others engaged in the training of youth, are hiviied to examhie this worlc. 

"Dr. Wayland has published an abridgment of his work, ft>r the nse of 
fchools. Of this step we can hardly speak too highly. It is more than tima 
that the study of moral philosophy should be introduced into all our institn- 
tions of education. We are happy to see the way so ausidcionsly opened ibr 
such an introduction. It has been not merely abridged, but also re-written. 
We cannot but regard the labor as well bestowed." —Jforth American Review 

** We speak that we do know, when we express onr high estimate of Dr. 
Wayland's ability in teaching Moral Philosophy, whether orally or" by th« 
book. Having listened to his instructions, in this Interesting department, we 
ean attest how lofty are the principles, how exact and severe the argument** 
tton, how appropriate and strong the illustrations which characterize hlf 
•ystem and enforce it on the mind." — The Christian Witness, 

** The work of which this volume is an abridgment, is well known as one of 
the best and most complete works on Moral Philosophy extant The author 
U well known as one of the most profound scholars of the age. That the study 
of Moral Science, a science which teaches goodness, should be a branch of 
education, not only in our colleges, but in our schools and academies, w« 
believe will not be denied. The abridgment of this work seems to us admi- 
rably calculated for the purpose, and we hope it will be extensively applied 
Id tlie purposes fo f which it is Intended." • The Mercantile JourtuML 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By^^AKcn 
VVayland, D.D., President of Brown University. Fifteenth 
Thousand. 12mo., cloth. Price $1.25. 

** HU object has been to write a book, which mj one who ehooMt may 
nnderitaod. He hu, therefore, labored to expren the general principlet la 
the plainest manner possible, and to illustrate them bj cases with whieh 
•reiy person is familiar. It has been to the author asource of regret, that the 
course of discus4on in the following pages, has, unaroidaUj, led him ore* 
ground which has firequently been the arena of political oontroversr. In all 
such cases, he has endearored to state what seemed to him to be truth, 
without fear, fkvor, or affection. He Is conscious to himself of no bias towards 
anj partj whatever, and ha thinks that he who will read the whole work, will 
be conrinced that ha has been influenced bj none." — £xtraet from Fr^ae*- 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. ABRIDGED, by the Auth6r, and 
adapted to the use of Schools and Academies. Seventh 
Thousand. ISmo., half morocco. Price 50 cents. 

*' The original work of the author, on Political Economy, has alreadj been 
noticed on our pages i and the present abridgment stands in no need of a 
recommendation mm us. We maj be permitted, however, to say, that both 
the rising and risen generations are deeply indebted to Dr. Warland, for tha 
skill and power he has put forth to bring a highly important subject distinctly 
before them, within such narrow limits. It is to be hoped, this will form 
a class-book, and be folthfully studied in our academies ; and that it will 
find its way into every family library. It is fitted to enlarge the mind, 
to purify the Judgment, to correct erroneous popular impressions, and assist 
crery man in forming opinions of public measures, which will abide the test 
of time and experience.** — Boston Secorder. 

** We rejoice to see such treatises spreading amons the people ; and we urga 
•U who would be intelligent fteemen, to read them.*^— ilTew York Tranaeript, 

** It is well adapted to high schools, and embraced the soundest system of 
republican political economy of any treatise extant.** —DaUy Advocate, 

THOUGHTS on the present Collegiate System in the United 
States. By Francis Wayland, D.D. Price 50 cents. • 

** These Thoughts come Arom a source entitled to a very respectfU atten- 
tion ; and the author goes over the whole ground of collegiate education, critl> 
citing ftreely all the arrangements in eveiy department and in all theit 
bearings.** 

PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY. Illustrated by forty plates 
and Selections from the notes of Dr. Paxton, with additional 
Notes, original and selected, for this edition ; with a vocabi^ 
lary of Scientific Terms. Edited by John Ware, M.D. 12mo.| 
sheep. Price $1.25. 

"The work before us is one whieh deserves rather to be studied than 
merely read. Indeed, without diligent attention and study, neither the ezcal- 
lences of It can be fhlly discovered, nor its advantages realized. It is, there- 
fore, gratifying to find It introduced, as a text-book, into the colleges and 
literary institutions of our country. The edition before us is superior to any 
we have seen, an^ we believe, suj^erior to any that has yet been published.** 

Spirit of the PilgrimM, 

" Perhaps no one of our author*s works gives greater satisfaction to all classes 
•f readers, the youuj{ and the old, the ignorant and the enlightened. Indeed, 
we recollect no bo<^ fn which the arguments for the existence and attributes 
of tiie Supreme Being to be drawn from his works, are exhibitd in a maavM 
JDore attractive and more eonvinctnff>** — OhriatictA Bxamiamr, 
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MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 

t 

BY JABEZ BURNS, D.P. 



S&ecommentiatfonsr. 

Faom Rev. J. Ai^qell James. 
*ilt is a useful and valuable work, replete with Instruction and •» 
ooaragementt and will have, I hope, as it deserves to have, a wide eir- 
enlatiou. I make much use of it in my periodical meetings, amoof 
this intoresting and important class.** 

Feom Rev. De. Beaumont. 
<*I am constrained to say that it is full of interest, and that of the 
inost pleasing and useful kind. It presents to the reader a bouquet of 
charmed names — a cabinet of charming reminiscences — a tissue of ftieta 
and morals, of incidents and principles, at once delightful and edifying. 
And as a gallery of * dect ladies* and their sons, it would be a proflitar 
ble study for all who fill the important relations of son and mouier.** 

From Rev. W. W. Robinson, MX 
**I eamestiv hope that this little volume, which is a suitable present 
to the Mothers of England, will have a wide circulation ; and that its 
penisal will be accompanied by the powerful aid of the Holy Spirit." 

From Rev. Henry Grey, D.D. 
M It has afforded pleasure to Mrs. Grey and myself, ll \ppears to im 
a valuable selection of specimens of the success attending the faithful 
performance of an important class of duties ; and will, I trust, prove 
instructive and encouraging to many mothers, showing in so many ior 
stances the happy effect of their prayers and exertions.** 

From Rev. J. P. Dobson. 
• Would that all mothers— young mothers especially— bad such a 
volume in their possession, and could be prevailed upon to make It A 
9*de meeuniy In the training of their infant charge. I rejoice to speak ol 
It wherever I can, and shall be ready and glad to avail myself of even 
opportunity of recommending it, because I can recommend it conscr 
taOouely and earnestly.** 

From the Free Church Magazine. 
^ We have lingered over the pages of this most attractive bock, wl(h 
feelings of interest, and tenderness, and affection, which we cannot ex» 
press. Many remembrances of youth arose, and took full pussossion 
OS? o*ir heart, while in some instances we scarcely know whether we 
read the pages of the work before us, or those of memory. It is well 
that instances of the precious influences of maternal piety, pntdenco. 
and love, should be recorded ; but who can tell their inestimable value t 
The mothers of the wise and good ! yes, were there more such n otbRn^ 
we might confidently expect more such sons.** 
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BEV HABVEY NEWCOMB'S WOBKS. 



BOW TO BE A LADT; A Book for Girls, oontaining xuelW 
hints on the formation of character. Fiflh thousand. l£mo.. 
gilt cloth. Price 50 cents. 

** Haying dsaghten of hit own, and hsrlng l>een manj jean employed Sa 
writing for the roung, he hopes to l>e able to offer some good advice, in am 
" * ' ' * fifteen. 



tntertiunlng way, for girls or misses, between the ages of eight and 
His object is, to assist them in forming their characters upon the best 
that thej may become well-bred, intelligent, refined, and good ; and than thcf 



** They are full of wholesome and judicious counsels, which are well fitted to 
preserve the young tnm the numberless evils to which they are exposed, and 
to mould them to virtue and oseftilness. There is a directness and earnestnesa 
pervading the whole, which must secure for it a ready acoesi to fiie yoathftol 
mind ana heart" — ABxsnp Jrgut, 

HOW TO BE A MAN; A Book fbr Boys, oontdning asefol 
hints on the formation of character. Fifth thousand. ISmOwj 
gilt cloth. Price 60 cents. 

** My design in writing has been to eontribute something towards Ibrming 
the character of those who are to be our future electors, leusiators, ffoveraors, 
judges, ministers, lawyers, and physicians, — after the best modeL It it 
Intended for boys— or, if yon please, fbr yotonr gentlemen, In eariy youth; 
from eight or ten to fifteen or sixteen years <^ age.** — Prtfact. 



** They contain wise and important counsels and cautions, adapted to tb« 
young, and made entertaining by the interesting style and illustrations of the 
author. They are fine mirrors, in which are reflected the prominent linear 



ments of the OArts'um yowng gtntlKinan and yijung ladp. The execution of 
the works is of the first order, and the books will afllrd elegant and most prof- 
itable presents for the young.** —.ilmcrtcan PuJpit, 

ANECDOTES FOB BOYS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and Narra- 
tives, illustrative of principles and character. 18mo., gilt cloth. 
Price 42 cents. 

** Nothing has a greater Interest fbr a yonttifol ndnd than a well-told story, 
and no medium ofconveying moral instructions so attractive or so successfuL 
The influence of all such stories Is ftu* more powerful when the child is assured 
that they are true. The book before us is conducted upon these ideas. It Is 
made up of a series of anecdotes, every one of which inculcates some excel- 
lent moral lesson. We cannot too highly approve of the book, or too strongly 
recommend it to parents.** — Western Qmtutentf Baltimore, 

ANECDOTES FOB 6IBLS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and Narra- 
tives, illustrative of principles and character. 18mo., gilt cloth. 
Price 42 tsenta. 

** There is a charm about these two beantifbl volumee not to be mistaken. 
They are deeply interesting and instructive, without being fictitious. Tha 
•aecdotes are many, short, and spirited, with a moral drawn from each, some- 
what after the manner of To^a \ and no youth can read them without finding 
•omethlng therein adapted to every age, condition, and dnty of lift. W* 
•ommend it to families and schools.** — il2bany Spectator. 

** Ho desires to instruct rather than to dazzle ; to inftise correct prindplaa 
Into the minds and the heart of the young, than cater to a depraved appetite 
Ibr romantic excitement. We cordially commend these volumes to all 
parents and children." — Christian Alliance, 

IJHBISTIANITY DEM0N8TBATED hi four distinct and mde- 
pendent series of proofs ; with an explanation of the Types %oA 
Prophecies concerning the Messiah. 12mo. Price 76 cents. 
*«* Tb9 obj#«t of the writer has been to olassif^ and eondensa the evidene^ 
that the who!e force of each particular kind might be seen at one view. Ba 
has also idr^ed to render the work proctteoZ, so as to h&ve It a book to be read 
as well ar st*di*d. The Types and Prophecies furnish an important spedce 
If evidsiAO*. cad are rich in li^f truction upon the way of Salvation. 
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